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PREFACE. 



IT is customary to explain in a preface why a 
book is written ; possibly through fear that 
the purpose may otherwise escape, or to dis- 
arm the public against any suspicion that the 
author believes his work to be worthy of con- 
sideration. 

A preface is usually an apology, — a gratuitous 
confession of a weakness which the writer would 
be chagrined to have the reader accredit to him. 

The critic is thus informed of the **heel of 
Achilles," and very gratefully proceeds to aim his 
shafts at that point of vulnerability. 

This book was undertaken for the purpose of 
getting even with Greece for ever venturing to 
have a history. 

Two or three of the unstudious back row of 
which the author was a conspicuous member at 
college have expressed, with humiliating frank- 
ness, their astonishment at the writer's associa- 
tion with the project, and their concern for the 
publisher. 
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At any rate, the author does not forget the 
exasperating Hellenic topography which he was 
compelled to describe, nor is he likely to lose 
sight of the drudgery which began with the Pelas- 
gians and concluded with Philip of Macedon and 
an apology. 

However, as the Bowery classic says, **It's all 
right now." 

Greece had its inning, — in the old Allegheny* 
days, — it's the writer s turn, this time. 

Along the Archipelago 

A bounding vessel ran ; 
Before, in splendid disarray, 
The desultory Sporades lay ; 
Behind, the scintillantly gay 

Mediterranean. 

The diamond and the emerald, 

The pearl, — the gleam, the glow 
Of all that's radiant and bright, 
These beady isles and capes bedight ; 
And on the mainland's dizzy height 

Lay everlasting snow. 

And then, as if some Piping Pan 

Blew shrill with mad caprice, 
A maiden, pointing to the glow, 
Asked what it was ; said someone, " snow. 
"Oh!" cried the beauteous creature, "Oh! 

They told me it was Greece !" 



* Allegheny College, Meadville. 
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The Isles* of Greece t ihe Islei orGreece 1 
O m»y thy gloiy ni 

Though Bridget dusts 

Thy storied busts 
Upon my study maniel-piece. " 

Neglbctsd Poet. 
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HE real history of Europe began 
in Greece, and from that lubri- 
cating stand-point event slid 
after event with bewildering 
fleetness down the grooves of time as 
though that memorable incline had indeed been 
Greeced for each occasion. 

This Liliput of nations had, at the Heroic 
period, a topography so exasperating that it 

'Supposed lo be euphemistic of "oils," See Erin — notably, 
Bcoadwiy squad. 
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requires the memory of a creditor and the myriad 
grasp of the tentacled cuttle-fish to mentally re- 
tain one portion, while extending the uneasy reach 
of nervous prostration to the dissipated helter- 
skelter of the remainder. 

As a penal consideration in the experience 
of the prankful school-boy, the description and 
enumeration of the various constituents of this 
heterogeneous community were special calamities 
reserved for the juvenile desperado, for which the 
translation of a page of Horace or Virgil was a 
Lotus dream * of an alternative. 

The precipitate distribution over the landscape 
of the anatomy of the lamented Humpty-Dumpty 
in his abrupt descent from the wall will convey 
some idea of the continental and sporadic f splatter 
known as Ancient Greece. 

The continental portion of this country began 
to ravel and fray the sky into baldric with the 
sheer peaks and rugged crags of the gigantic 
range of Olympus, and thence descended with 
more or less reluctance, evidenced in frequent 
elevations of back, to the very last promontory 
of the Peloponnesus. 

Forming the eastern rampart of Thessaly are 
the stupendous masses of Pelion and Ossa, a 
pair of mountains that appear to exist mainly to 



♦ Soft snap. f Anyhow and anyway. 
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provide the bard and the scribe with a metaphor 
of redundancy.* 

On these literary excrescences the Centaurs 
are said to have ranged, sustaining 
themselves on the luxuriant growth 
of credulity which invested 
the slopes and val- 
leys. 




Southward from Tymphres- 
tus the objecting ridges of CEta ' 
extend almost to the edges of the 
Malian Gulf, marking the spot where 
Xerxes attempted an entrance, on the 
not altogether free pass of ThermopylEc, into 
the parquet and dress-circle occupied at the time 
by the Spartan Leonidas and seven thousand 
Greeks. 



* A> uniKcesMiy and impnctieaUe m the piling of Pelioa cm Otau 
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On this occasion a host of Persians presented 
their faces as tickets of admission ; 

And where these tickets tried to pass 
The spot where Xerxes bunched *em, 

By twos and threes Leonidas 
Examined them and punched *em, 

and in a marvellously short time the locality was 
congested with Persian deadheads. 

The balance, known to the geographers as the 
Sporades, and to the school-boy as Hellas (with 
the last syllable omitted), was everywhere and any- 
where in the iEgean, Mediterranean, and Ionian 
Seas, or along the Asiatic and Sicilian coasts. 

For these reasons it will readily be seen how 
difficult it was for these segregated peoples to 
follow the injunction of the celebrated Mr. Dana 
to ** get together ;*' and, as the ecstatic communi- 
cations of Theosophy had not yet strung their 
ethereal wires from soul to centre, it may be con- 
cluded, as a natural sequence, that the isolation 
of the individual was considerably more marked 
than the development of the commonwealth. 

In the words of an able, though unappreciated, 
poet, — 

The Isles of Greece, 
In war or peace, 

Had one supreme distress, sir ; 
For man with man, 
And clan with clan. 

Could never coalesce, sir ! 
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Though fond of wine. 
And the divine 

Distils of Juno*s daughter. 
Her bumpers glad 
In Hellas had 

Entirely too much water. 

The soil of Greece was principally the result 
of contact with the Persians, who soiled every- 
thing on which they laid hands. 

Very litde could be raised upon it except levies 
and a particularly violent species of Cain. Less 
than half the land was cultivated. 

We are told that there were onions, and that 
the leeks were mainly those which were sprung 
in the galleys in their picturesque lunges through 
the limpid blue of the i^gean. 

There were few plains, and the valleys, like 
New -Year's resolutions, began and ended in 
promise. The mountain masses interrupted the 
continuity of everything entitled to sequence. 

Tribe was neighbor to tribe, and knew it not ; 
and there were no friendly fissures to permit the 
Pyramus of one clan to exchange courtesies with 
the Thisbe of another. 

For this reason every self-respecting Greek was 
compelled to fall in love with himself, an obliga- 
tion which he fulfilled with an industry that invari- 
ably ended in complete success. 

The streams were as perversely versatile as the 
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mountains, — raging torrents in 
winter and dry beds in sum- 
mer ; lavish with an abundance 
of water when it was not re- 
quired, and entirely destitute in 
the arid hours of need. 

There was one outlet, how- 
ever, for the adventurous spirits 
of these mountain - separated 
communities : Greece, with the 
exception of the Dorian and 
Arcadian states, was always 
open to the sea. 

Regattas of unaware neigh- 
bors would frequently meet 
upon the deep, and the cere- 
monies of further acquaintance 
were usually preceded by the 
exchange of a few javelins, 
until die parties of the first 
"■""■"*■ and second parts were reduced 

sufficiently in numbers to make the affair a func- 
tion of dilettante exclusiveness. 
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As may be imagined, the Chesterfieldian as- 
pects of these expeditions from the mainland to 
the Hellenic islands were conspicuous in their 
absence ; and whatsoever Brummels there were 
in the crews managed to keep their identities 
carefully concealed about their persons. 

To exist at such times was an offence to every 
one except the person immediately concerned. 

Each Greek was a law unto himself, which some 
other Greek made it his business to break. So, 
when Greek met Greek (as portrayed on the fol- 
lowing page), 

One of the twain was apt to fix 
A date to cross the river Styx. 

Thus, a people destined to greatness and col- 
lective tradition developed in a moment, in such 
circumstances, a resentment for which there was 
no occasion, and proceeded to extremes which a 
** Ho, Diomed !*' or a ** Well met, my Demetrius !" 
in advance would have most agreeably frustrated. 

The situation presented some of the features 
of Oriental criminal procedure,— decapitation first 
and investigation afterwards. 

Nevertheless, from this unpromising composite, 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes engaged successively 
in the manufacture of historical data and mythical 
flounce and furbelow. 

Strikes were frequent and inevitable. The 
most important were, — 
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'•Strike fnr your country and your sires. 

Strike ftir your altars and your fires, 
Strike till the last armed foe expires," etc. 

Athens began the process from the basis 

of the raw material of all adjacent Hellas ; 

Sparta from the pancake batter to which 

she had reduced Athens ; and 

Thebes, in turn, completed this 

picturesque trio by constituting 

herself the disease 

of Sparta, a formula 

of aggrandizement 

from the disasters 

of a prede- 

' cessor which 

the Greek, 

along with 

his other 

benefits, bequeathed to 

posterity. 

However, the weal of the 

commonwealth is always in 

ratio with the development of 

the individual. 

Greece was a mosaic of 
personal greatness. 

So many of its citizens had 
claim to distinction that mediocrity began to be 
cultivated as a matter of patrician poise. 
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Here the immortal Homer, incensed at the sug- 
gestion of a publisher, to whom he had submitted 
his manuscript, "to boil it down," and further 
scandalized at the proposition of a syndicate, 




which offered to consider the matter if he " would 
write it in prose," constituted himself the Nanki 
Pooh of Greece, and introduced the majestic 
cadences of his Iliad with the announcement, — 



"A wandering minstrel I, 
A thing of shreds and patches, 
Of ballads, songs, and snatches," 
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along with various other disabilities and handicaps 
to an easy and luxurious mode of existence. 

From this time the bard offered his metrical 
measures as legal tender in exchange for the 
pabulum necessary to upholster his internal econ- 
omy with adipose tissue, and lived in a state of 
affluence or deprivation determined solely by 
the length or brevity of the canto upon which he 
subsisted at the time. 

Here, burning Sappho, the Tabasco amanuensis 
of the Fahrenheit Aphrodite, turned all the air 
combustible with her poems of passion, and 
fevered the zephyrs to a fervency that obliged 
the roses to shrivel in self-defence, and all the 
daisies to lie down and die. 

This was the home, too, of the unhappy Soc- 
rates, who concocted that vicarious specific, 
Philosophy, which we apply even now to the 
ills of our neighbors, and died at last the victim 
of drink.* 

And here Phidias, ** by special appointment to 
the queen,*' began to chisel his way to the British 
Museum. 

* The sentence of death having been imposed upon Socrates for alleged 
impiety, he was compelled to drink a cup of deadly hemlock (the means 
of execution by public order at Athens). 



CHAPTER II. 

HELLENIC HALLUCINATIONS. 

" So, when al eve h« made hit soulrnl pin. 
The uuwct mio quick achievetneDt nn, 
A) he took hold md hclptd ; M which quoth he, 
' Ad boQ«Et giMJ's the nobleal woik ol a 

Neglected Po«t. 




earliest inhabitants 
ancient Hellas 
were the Arj'ans and 
„ Pelasgians, a simple agri- 
cultural people, engaged 
during seed-time in sewing patches of fertility on 
the worn-out landscape, and singing, with appre- 
hensive emphasis, "What shall the harvest be?" 
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In this manner they kept their hygiene in repair 
and provided themselves with a reason for getting 
up before sunrise, which tickled the soil until it 
laughed into harvest 

There were the usual four seasons, but summer 
was their pride, because it went before a fall. 

At first all they possessed was a climate, but 
this was subsequently developed into the proper 
consistency by the admixture of terra firma 
secured by conquest and encroachment 

The lay of the land was mainly the Iliad ; after 
that — the hen's egg (see next page). 

In time of drought they irrigated by way of the 
oesophagus and the alimentary canal, and when 
they desired to fertilize the earth an extempora- 
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neous fracas was ar- 
ranged, and the survi- 
vors buried the remains 
in judicious localities. 
Their principal method 
''of acquiring real estate 
was in neglect of daily 
ablutions, which obliged 
them to come in out of 
the rain for fear of loss 
of property from indi- 
vidual landslides. 

They raised everything 
but the mortgage, and 
would have managed to 
do that but for the an- 
achronism. 

They also composed an indifferent article of 

bonny-clabber from the milk of human kindness, 

and the billy-goat was their only butter. 

Frugality was a prominent characteristic. 

On many occasions the Aryan was obliged to 

make his luncheon answer for supper, and the 

recollection of supper to officiate in the capacity 

of breakfast. The ensuing meal was provided by 

Hope, and was eaten raw. which developed a 

sturdiness of character on which, as you pleased, 

you could strike a match or abrade your knuckles. 

As indicated, it was exceedingly difficult for 
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tribe to meet with tribe. The mountain ridges 
interposed flinty objections, and the majority did 
not find it convenient to pass over their vetoes. 

A general caucus on common grounds was, for 
a long time, out of the question. So delegate 
was denied the privilege of junket with delegate, 
a circumstance that would have enabled this bare- 
legged constituency to be in pocket to that extent 
had it not been for the fact that their attire, which 
was principally sunbake and smile, was provided 
with no such receptacle. 

As a matter of fact, all the picturesque possi- 
bilities of political pommel were results of easy 
achievement within the confines of their immediate 
surroundings, in the customary uncushioned fric- 
tion of bailiwick with bailiwick. 

However, if Johnny Bull had never been tan- 
talized with the sting of the acquisitive itch, and 
the superficial measurements of his little island 
had represented the precise area of his content, 
many, many unregenerate peoples of this wicked 
world would not have enjoyed the services of his 
powder-and-shot missionaries ; nor would the be- 
nighted have been ennobled by his unselfish and 
disinterested methods of compulsory conversion 
for Mammon's sake. 

This disposition on the part of the Aryan to 
trespass upon unaccustomed and therefore de- 
sirable preserves, and to reap where he had not 
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sown, culminated finally in the contact so long 
desired, — which, in many of its aspects, did not 
introduce him to the Golcondas so seductively 
pictured by his aurora borealis imagination. 

Indeed, it was remarked by those of the visiting 
committee who were able to withdraw the javelins 
from their physiques, and silently indorsed by a 
number who were obliged to allow the javelins to 
remain and adjourn sine die, that all subsequent 
encounters of this character must have, in order 
to be successful, their rough edges sand-papered. 

For a time, however, this interrupted commu- 
nion left its impress upon the individual tribes in 
the separation of clan from clan and family from 
family. 

Each community became a collection of sep- 
arates : a touch without adhesion, — so many pods 
to the measure, so many peas to the pod. 

The abodes were isolated. 

There were no party-walls on which the enter- 
prising bill-poster could exploit his maroon and 
purple subjects — on a cardinal perspective, against 
a Nile-green sky. 

The ground between each dwelling was as 
neutral as celibacy ; and every structure was as 
impenetrable as an English witticism. 

In tillage time, if one Aryan desired to hold 
converse with another, the ceremony was preceded 
by an approach as elaborate as an armistice, the 
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integrity of which was respected so long as tariff 
or religion were not included in the discussion, or 
there were no comparisons of the relative merits 
of the picturesque seed catalogues from which 
they selected their annual disappointments. 
/ Before indulging in a difference of opin- 

^ ion, the Aryan usually considered the 

1 pugilistic possibilities of his auditor. 
/) The reception of contrary views was 

// always proportioned to size. 
I / Anak was irrefutable to Zaccheus, in 

H". which respect human nature has not 
changed. 

When you forgive an enemy 

The stings chat scar and blister. 
The reason then is one of two : 
He is a bigger man than you. 
Or he has a pretty sister. 

No home was too 
poverty stricken to 
possess its private 
gods. 

The master of the 
house had only to 
die to consti- 
»:i^_ ' tute himself at 
^^ once the do- 
mestic deity to 
"" whom, after 
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burial, an altar was erected, on which, whenever 
the larder required replenishing, a toothsome 
lamb or a robust beef was sacrificed. 

Natural succession was the law. 

The eldest son became, on the demise of his 
father, the household despot, whose main object 
in life appeared to be to bestow upon the persons 
of those next in age his accumulation of resent- 
ment against the heavy-handed reproof of the 
dear defunct. In this manner he poulticed his 
injured self-respect and preserved the integ^rity 
of the law of equivalents. 

If succession failed, the remedy lay in adoption. 
In such a predicament, it became the business of 
a childless Aryan to make some interesting juve- 
nile an eligible orphan, and, after the obsequies, 
to offer his services as parent. 

This anxiety for offspring was not a leaven of 
natural sentiment so much as a desire to become 
a central deity for the entire family connection ; in 
which there was justification on rhetorical grounds, 
for, as we know, relatives always refer to their 
antecedents, — a peculiarity that distinguished the 
Aryan from the cannibal, for the latter eats his 
relatives without regard to their antecedents. 

The early Aryan could not die gracefully until 
he knew that he would be succeeded by a domes- 
tic priest in the person of his son. 

His anxiety for adoration was usually alto- 
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gether out of proportion with the merits in the 
case. 

Indeed, it is suspected that in many instances 
the children offered to perform an excess of sol- 
emn obsequy over his remains, and to manifest a 
gratifying amount of religious fervor in placating 
his shade, if he would only oblige them by antici- 
pating the natural course of events. 

But to all such propositions their sire, without 
troubling himself to remember that the phrase 
was not in existence at that time, made answer 
that, **If the court knew itself, and he had every 
reason to suppose that it did, he proposed to die 
with his boots on." 

It is said that mules and precedents have a long 
reach backward. 

Thus it will be seen that we are indebted to the 
Aryan for the depressing knowledge that we 
must die to be venerated. 

In later times, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, and 
others of that picturesque ilk understood this. 
The thrifty Teuton had shown them that abridg- 
ment of supply resulted in increase of demand, 
so they died as an investment. 

The Aryan theology was not expansive. It 
peopled its paradise with malignant embodiments 
of paternal trait ; but to the stranger without it 
would not stretch. 

It was flexible enough, however, for personal 
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uses, and was as readily adjusted to an invalid 
conscience as the brand generally in use to-day. 

Charity, in obedience to the formula arranged 
for her guidance, began at home, where there was 
usually one too many, and was treated on that 
basis until she dwindled from her pleasing embon- 
point to a pathetic attenuity, and expired, finally, 
from a lack of proper nourishment. 

After her demise, all the little peccadilloes went 
bare, for she left no one behind who could attend 
to the family sewing to cover a multitude of sins. 

As for Faith and Hope, the head of the family 
had faith in himself, and he hoped that the rest 
had. 

Every stranger was an alien, to be treated as a 
foe without regard to consequences, unless the 
outside party was bigger, in which predicament 
the Aryan always compromised with a cordial 
invitation to "pass on." 

Towards the conquered the quality of their 
mercy was strained until it parted in the middle. 

The life of the vanquished was absolutely at 
the disposal of the victor, and it was generally a 
case of thumbs down. 

Public sentiment did not exist. 

Opinions were expressed mainly by emphasis. 
A right-hander between the eyes was received as 
the " acute,*' and the left upper-cut as the ** cir- 
cumflex." 

3 
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'Twas blow for blow, 

From dusk till dawn ; 
A kick was " pro," 

The privilege of one family to tres- 
pass upon the preserves of another 
was mainly a question of perspective. 
The point of view decided every- 
thing : the besieger or besieged ; the 
victor or the vanquished. 

The balance of the community 
manifested its interest in the matter 
by making secondary' raids to collect 
whatever had been overlooked in 
the original fracas. 

Action was decided by omen. 

If crows flew high, an enterprise 
might be undertaken ; if the flight 
was low, it was abandoned. 

A superstition prevailed that it was 
unwise for the Aryan to attempt any 
serious project if an entire dwelling 
happened to iall upon him. It was 
also believed that a thousand-foot 
fall over the edge of a precipice was 
an inauspicious introduction to the 
activities of the day. 

All haps and mishaps were duly 
accredited to the gods. 



— ^^mirr ^ - - 
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Blessings were asked on expeditions of pillage, 
and auspices invoked for murder. 

In victory the deity was with them ; in defeat 
the deity had not been properly propitiated ; the 
adjustment to either issue was prompt. 

Victory was celebrated with sacrifice; defeat 
accepted with resignation, — that is, the resignation 
was accepted by the victors, and the vanquished 
went into permanent exile with their departed 
ancestors. 

The only right was might. 

That first of all paradoxes, strength, waxed 
great on the ruins of weakness, and began its 
endless despotism with an occasional overturn at 
the hands of its only considerable rival, cunning. 

In time, a group of families in each clan held 
all the power. 

This vigor, in turn, made certain clans more 
conspicuous than others, and finally singled par* 
ticular tribes for observation. 

The association brought its sense of power, 
and to preserve this a common form of worship 
was established that in no wise interfered with 
the family devotions. 

Finally, the conception of a central god, more 
potent than, and presiding over, the separate de- 
ities, prevailed, and the first idea of unity for clan, 
tribe, and, finally, state came into existence, for 
which, as the devout Greek would say, "The 
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gods be praised/' as it concludes the tedium of 
this part of the subject. 

The subsequent history of Greece, its great- 
ness and its litdeness, its intellectual elevation 
and its political degradation, is due to the effort 
to maintain and extend this painfully established 
cohesion in the face of disasters from within and 
without. 

In the words of the able and neglected poet to 
whom we shall have occasion to refer as this work 
progresses, — 

Advancement limps on steps of pain, 

Success is not in flight elate ; 
We have to suffer just to gain 

The misery of being great. 



CHAPTER III. 

SIEGE OF TROV — VOYAGE OF THE ARGONAUTS. 



U £ is a mentally starved 
youngster who cannot 
recall his enthusiasm 
over the heroic exploits 
of Jack the Giant- 
Killer ; who has not 
lavished in fancy the 
treasures contained in 
the wallet of Fortuna- 
tus ; or made love vi- 
cariously to the " Fair 
One with the Golden Locks." No less vivid were 
his myths and traditions to the adult Greek. 

As surely as he breathed, the adventurous 
Jason sailed from the port of lolcus with fifty 
oarsmen, each one a hero, on the good ship Arg^, 
in search of the "Golden Fleece." 

Unquestionably, the notes of Amphion's lyre 
availed to elevate gigantic blocks of stone to their 
places in the wall surrounding lower Thebes ; and 
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no less certainly did Cecrops found 
Attica, and fortify the height which 
djTx eventually became the citadel of 
^-^ Athens. 

' To question the explcMts of the 

Ionic hero, Theseus, was equiva- 
lent to dislodging the perennial 
chip which the Greek was 
supposed to carry upon his 
shoulder incidental to his re- 
ligious and mythical beliefs. 
Theseus 
was the most 
r versatile of 
of all these 
splendid em- 
bodiments. 
When weary of 
subduing giants, he 
__ captured the Bull of 
Marathon ; and that his 
reputation might al- 
ways supply the raw 

_ material for a ballad or 

anecdote, he slew the 
Cretan Minotaur in the famous Labyrinth, joined 
in the Calydonian boar-hunt, fought with Hercules 
against the Amazons, and made himself conspicu- 
ous generally. 
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Many years afterwards the alleged framework 
that had once supported the earthly tenement of 
this heroic epitome was collected (from various 
localities) and reinterred at Athens with civic 
honors, concluding all with a marble temple called 
the Theseum. which, as the architect remarked, 
"was heavy enough to hold him down," 

Hercules was a scandal. 

He was the son of Jupiter and Alcmena. Juno 
objected, and sent two serpents to strangle him in 
his cradle, but the precocious infant signed the 
pledge, and the reptiles departed. 

After the return of the Argonautic* expedition. 



* ThU expedilion received its nsme in the fim place from the ship 
" Argo." In the second place, aa all asilors »re proverbially mughly, the 
crew was called the " naughty" Argos, which, for purposes of Greciui 
euphony, wai finally revened into the name " Argonauts," and they let 



It go 



t that. 
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Meleager, Theseus, and others engaged in the 
'*hunt of the Calydonian boar/' 

-^neas, king of Calydon, father of Meleager, 
neglected to sacrifice to Diana. This goddess, 
widi the characteristic spleen that distinguished 
all the Greek deities for trivial cause, sent a wild 
boar to devastate the neglectful sovereign's coun- 
try, and the beast, after destroying everything in 
sight, and consequently making its annihilation a 
matter of indifference, was finally despatched by 
Meleager, who, with the discretion of valor or the 
valor of discretion (it works either way), waited un- 
til his fellow huntsmen had exhausted the quarry, 
and then provided the climax noted above. 

In this era 

The lovely Helen left her lord, 

Her baggage checked for Troy; 
Her hat blew off — ^but she went on 
To figure in the lexicon 

With others who annoy. 

King Menelaus straightway swore 

To speed upon her track ; 
Cried he: "Although with cunning art 
The faithless Paris has her heart, 

Why, I will have her back." 

But this division Venus fair 

Let not the king exact ; 
For, as the narratives aver. 
The beauteous Helen wanted her 

Anatomy intact. 
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And yet, one hundred thousand men 

And twice six hundred ships, 
And all the Grecian princes, too, 
Sailed after her across the blue. 
With swords upon their hips. 

Ten years it took to sail the deep ; 

Ten years to rend the foe; 
And ten years more to journey back, — 
They killed more time than men, alack ! 

In g^od old long ago. 

Still, if ten thousand Trojan braves 

Adjourned in death's adieu, 
'Twas Agamemnon laid them low, 
A colunu^ scattered at a blow. 
He roared and legions flew. 

Or, if in quick reprisal, Greeks 
With Mother Earth did mix, 
*Twas Hector's valiant arm that smote. 
And his the brazen hand that wrote 
Their passport o'er the Styx. 

But Hector of the Beamy Helm 

Achilles bold laid low, 
And dragged his body round the wall. 
Till he in turn was made to fall 

(The fates had willed it so). 

The sly Ulysses then proposed, 
Since Troy fell not to force. 
To hide a hundred warriors in 
The simulated frame and skin 
Of a gigantic horse. 
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"O touch it not!'* Laocoon, 

The priestly Trojan, cried ; 
But others, blinded by the fates, 
Pushed open wide the city gates, 

And drew the steed inside. 

Then in the night, while Trojans slept. 

Unwitting of the trap. 
The Greeks descended to admit 
Their legions, — ^then was Troy oblit- 

Erated from the map. 

Thus Menelaus won at last 

His Helen ; and the rest 
Won broken heads and battered shields. 
And homes on the Elysian fields 

Among the great and blest. 

Great is thy fame ! Thy stirring tale 

Down through the ages comes ; 
To make us conjugate and trace 
The aorist to its hiding-place. 

And hunt for idioms. 

To cavil at declension's mire, 

Make life a task to live, 
The while we con thy lines and brood 
Over the dense subjunctive mood 

And curse thy ablative. 

Hail Menelaus ! Helen, hail ! 

Hail all the famous pack ! 
Hail ten-spot, joker, bowers, ace. 
The king, the queen of lovely face. 

The full hand, and the jack. 
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A little over a generation previous to the pa- 
thetic incidents of this truly lamentable siege, the 
Argonautic expedition left its phosphorescent 
wake in the sea, providing subject-matter for a 
classic, and making the vocabulary of the unstu- 
dious youth who were obliged to translate it in 
succeeding ages obese with sultry and violent 
expletives. 

When Jason, its leader (a descendant from the 
wind god ^olus), appeared with one foot unsan- 
dalled before Pelias, king of lolcus, that sovereign 
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was Startled, for an oracle had warned him against 
the man of one sandal — and here he was. 

With the characteristic uncertainty and vacuity 
which enabled those who adjusted their conduct 
to such prophetic utterances to construe the 
oracle according to their desires, the message 
was as follows : 

''Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John, 
One shoe off and one shoe on;** 

which was understood by this apprehensive 
sovereign to presage disaster when the untidy 
individual answering to this description presented 
himself. 

To avoid, therefore, the complications involved 
in the presence of the unwelcome intruder, Pelias 
proposed to Jason a trip to Colchis for the pur- 
pose of securing the Golden Fleece of the cele- 
brated Speaking Ram, which had carried Phrixus 
and Helle through the air into Asia Minor. 

At that time Jason, having tendered his resig- 
nation at the urgent and tearful suggestion of his 
previous employer, and having no suspenders as 
a dernier ressart, was without visible means of 
support, and accepted the engagement with a 
hungry precipitateness that would have been 
instructive to the credulous Pelias had that 
sovereign been in any frame of mind to educe 
analogies or puzzle with horoscopes. 
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With the prospect of a free ride, and incident- 
ally an escape from their creditors, Jason experi- 
enced little difficulty in persuading about fifty 
otherwise unemployed patrician Greeks to con- 
stitute his crew. 

Among the adventurers were Hercules, Theseus, 
Castor, Pollux, and others who were about to make 
themselves eligible to heroic canonization. 

A ship was speedily built for them, and named 
the '^Argo." 

In the prow of this vessel was a timber cut from 
the speaking oak of Dodona, which gave the craft 
a magical loquacity that fully explains the allusion 
of the mariner to his vessel as ** she." 

If the voyagers were eager for adventures, they 
found a supply lavish enough to wrap several 
times round the most sanguinary craving and 
have plenty to spare in the selvage. 

The first land they touched was an Adamless 
Eden called Lemnos, an island inhabited solely by 
women. 

These ladies had put their spouses to death for 
venturing to question the justness of their claim 
to independent caucus, and for the iniquity of 
establishing the nuisance of ** taxation without 
representation." 

However, these belligerent matrons had dis- 
covered that rambles by starlight and embraces 
under the auspices of the moon were more essen- 
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tial to their happiness than they had at first sup- 
posed, so the Argonauts were received with open 
arms. 

This visit was very agreeable. Indeed, Jason 
encountered the first serious 
difficulty of his voyage when 




he attempted to re-em- 
bark his crew upon the 
Argo. 

From this delightful 
Sorosis they sailed along 
the coast of Thrace, up the Hellespont, and 
careened the length of the Propontis and the 
coast of Mysia, meeting with adventures which 
for moral reasons, doubtless, they neglected to 
record. 
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In the country of the Bebrydans, Amycus, 
tiie giant king, challenged Pollux to box with 
him. 

Immediately a ring was formed, and a myr> 
midon of the stalwart sovereign was selected as 
referee. 

First round: 

Amycua led off with a body blow 
which injured Pollux in his q 
estimation * and obliged him 
resort to the sponge. 



Second round: 

Pollux landed right and left on the jaw of 
Amycus, who clinched to avoid further pun- 
ishment. 






Third round: 

Pollux was sent to the ropes : 
in rising he landed on the cold- 
storage compartment of Amy- 
cus and injured his breakfost. Referee claimed foul, whereupon 
Pollux killed him, and turned his attention to Amycus just in 
time to receive on his frontispiece a stinging right and left, which 
sent him to the Hoor with the customary " dull thud" invariably 
used on such occasions. 



* SuppoMd to refer to the diaphrBgni. 
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Fourth round: 

Pollux succeeded in clos- 
ing the left eye of Amyous. 
Here the interchange was 
rapid, Pollux again touch- 
ing for blood the nose and 
mouth of Amycus, who sat 
down violently, and refused 
to get up until they turned 
the hose on him and washed away the bituminous 
and anthracite strata encrusting his cuticie. 



Fifth round: 

Amycus, somewhat the worse for 
wear, lunged viciously at Pollux, 
who, in dodging, permitted the 
force of the blow to expend itself 
on the countenance of Castor, who 
had ventured too near the ropes. 




? ? ?— 




(Remarks by Castor.) 

Sixth round: 

Before Amycus could escape, Pol- 
lux reached him on six different 
spots in rapid succession, whereupon 
Amycus sat down again, evidently 
much exasperated. 



Seventh round: 

Amycus rushed Pollux to the ropes, 
over which they both fell. Time 




so 
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Eighth and last round : 

Pollux led off with a 
crushing blow upon the 
nose of Amycus, and the 
latter, in attempting to re- 
turn the courtesy, slipped 
to one knee. Before he 
could rise, Pollux, concen- 
trating his entire reserve force into the blow, smote the mighty 
sovereign straight upon the neck, and Amycus was gathered to 
his fathers. 




After appropriating the gate receipts, together 
with the sum which had been laid aside to enable 
the vanquished to provide himself with expert 
medical attendance, the voyagers proceeded to 
Bithynia, a country presided over by Phineus the 
Paradox, a prophet who, though blind as a bat, 
professed to see into the future. 

This ancient ecclesiast had been deprived of 
sight by Neptune as a penalty for having shown 
Phrixus the way to Colchis. 

Phineus was also tantalized by harpies, dis- 
gusting embodiments of Olympian spleen, who 
for many years had snatched away the food 
which this unfortunate prelate had attempted 
to eat. 

For more than a generation he had not been 
able to swallow a mouthful, a fact interesting 
mainly in showing the marvellous degree of self- 
reliance and reserve vitality that can distinguish 
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a hero who is sufficiently remote from hard-pan 
existence and bread-and-butter reality. 

However, Phineus was about to be delivered 
from his miseries. 

The crew of the Argonauts was equipped for 
all emergencies, for among the other epitomes of 
convenient attribute were Zetes and Calais, winged 
sons of Boreas, the god of the north winds. 

It was the business of this interesting duet 
to fill the sails with wind when the prevailing 
breezes, in neglect of duty, retired to the daisy 
fields for dew and dalliance. 

When next the harpies descended, Zetes and 
Calais drove them away through the air, and 
Jupiter forbade them to molest Phineus further. 

In gratitude, the blind prophet pointed out the 
passage of the Symplegades, two rocks that 
opened and shut so violently and swiftly that a 
bird could scarcely fly through. 

However, the Argonauts were delighted at the 
immediate vicinity of an impossibility. 

It was always characteristic of them to choose 
the difficult. They sharpened their weapons on 
the arduous, and whetted their desires on the 
strop of hazard. 

So, having, at the suggestion of Phineus, sent 
a dove through, upon which the rocks closed so 
rapidly that the tail feathers remained to mark its 
flight and indicate the danger, this lusty crew, 
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with the characteristic perversity which found 
hope in disaster and encouragement in the chas- 
tisement of the gods, bent to their oars, and when 
next the rocks opened in they sped, and lost only 
the ornamental letters ** A R G O" from the stem 
of the vessel. 

How did they manage it ? 

As usual, a deity was handy ; on this occasion 
it was the goddess Minerva, who doubtless had 
a relative on board, and whose strong hand had 
held the rocks asunder until the Argonauts passed 
in safety. 

Consanguinity was a moving consideration in 
those days. To be related to a god or goddess 
was an open sesame to a treasure-trove, or a 
sword and buckler in a fracas. Truly, a mother 
is a necessity of invention. 

The remainder of the voyage was accomplished 
with disgraceful ease. 

The only approach to an incident occurred when 
the vessel passed Mount Caucasus, whereon Pro- 
metheus was chained for the indiscretion of intro- 
ducing the use of fire to mankind. 

On this occasion his groans were distinctly 
heard, and the eagle discerned which the gods 
had sent to devour his inexhaustible liver. 

At last the Argonauts arrived at Colchis, and 
informed its monarch. King iEtes, that the gods 
had sent them for the Golden Fleece. 
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The king was delighted. 

He received the ingenuous announcement with 
the satisfaction of the householder who is sum- 
moned in the dead of night to deliver into the 
custody of an entire stranger his most valued 
goods and chattels. 

However, taking an extra hitch in his self- 
restraint, he informed the young man that he 
might have the Golden Fleece upon one condi- 
tion. 

As the crew of the Argo were in all sorts of 
conditions just then, Jason decided that the addi- 
tion of one more would not materially increase 
the cargo. Moreover, he consoled himself with 
the reflection that if the condition was extra 
heavy he could use it for ballast on thc^ return 
voyage, so he accepted it in advance. 

The king then told Jason that if he would yoke 
the brazen-hoofed, fire-breathing bulls of the god 
Vulcan, plough a furrow, and plant dragon's teeth 
therein, he could have the Golden Fleece. 

Now, King iEtes had a daughter named Medea, 
who was an expert prestidigitator, and had more 
surprises up her sleeve than dimples. 

This princess had observed the handsome Jason 
and admired his style. 

So she informed this hero that she had decided 
to marry him, and bestowed upon him one of her 
many charms, which at once made him invulner- 
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able to fire, weapon, and remorse. Thus equipped, 
Jason accomplished die difficult task. 

From the dragon's teeth armed men sprang 
into immediate existence, but before they could 
attack him Jason cast a magical stone in their 
midst, whereupon the warriors began to annihilate 
each other. 

But he did not get the prize. 
• Unfortunately, Jason had not observed that 
iEtes was a royal wag until the facetious sov- 
ereign informed him that, inasmuch as he had no 
intention of parting with the ram's skin, Jason 
would have to admit that he was ** fleeced" on a 
more extensive scale than he had at first contem- 
plated. 

Hampered by his attire, Jason could not pocket 
his chagrin, so he swallowed it, and requested that 
portion of his crew which had not yet been called 
upon for active service to do the grinning and 
manifest a vicarious approval of the joke. 

iCtes, however, had another bon mot in reserve, 
which, although it lacked polish, was intended to 
have an effective finish for the entire crew. 

So he prepared a Borgia banquet, and sent his 
** R. S. V. P.'s'' to Jason and his followers. 

But he had forgotten Medea. 

With the cunning of an enchantress, she re- 
quested the privilege of reading an original poet- 
ical composition to the banqueters. 
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At the third canto they all slept soundly. 

At this she hurried Jason and his followers 
away to the dragon which guarded the Golden 
Fleece. 

When this monster opened its flaming jaws she 
tossed the entire MSS.* of her poem into its 
throat, whereupon the dragon obligingly expired. 



Seizing the Golden Fleece, and taking her little 
brother Absyrtus with her, the entire party em- 
barked and sailed away. 

ides, missing the somnolent cadences of his 
daughter's elocution, awakened to a realizing 
sense of the moral hidden in the composition of 
Medea, and admitted with appropriate chagrin 



• The author ii fully aw«re of ihe facl that ibere were no nuuiDseiipU 
at this peiicMl, and that a poeteu was obliged to recite from recollection. 
But — What ii ai fatal u ■ woman'* memory ? 
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that literature, when it had a central purpose, 
was indeed efifective. 

However, iCtes had more serious considera- 
tions in view than the exercise of his critical 
acumen. Immediately he embarked upon the 
sea with a number of his followers in pursuit of 
the fugitives. 

Gradually he began to overtake them, upon 
which Medea, by a manoeuvre that should have 
warned Jason of future reprisals in store for him- 
self, delayed the pursuit of the enraged sovereign, 
and finally enabled the Argonauts to escape. 

A direct inspiration from the beneficent and 
kind-hearted gods prompted this desperate 
maiden to cut the tender body of her little 
brother, Absyrtus, to pieces, and cast the re- 
mains separately into the sea. 

With the microscopic vision with which Long- 
fellow endows his shipwrecked sailor, enabling 
him to discern, miles out at sea, the footprints on 
the sands of Time, iEtes, in his pursuit, is said to 
have recognized each portion of this pitiful vivi- 
section, and, more compassionate than his daugh- 
ter, he stopped to pick up the quivering portions, 
and thus permitted the Argonauts to escape. 

After the frightful deed was accomplished, 
Jupiter, in the revulsion of feeling that does 
penance for connivance at crime by castigating 
the helpless agents of its accomplishment, with- 
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drew his approval, and condemned Medea and 
the Argonauts to a journey of hardship and ad- 
venture that apparently had no end. 

In time, however, the ship touched the island 
of iEaea, Here the disgraceful Circe reigned who 
had changed the followers of Ulysses into swine 
in return for the indiscretion of having loved her. 

At the hands of this almost unmentionable em- 
bodiment of general depravity (such is the naive 
inconsequence of Grecian ideal) Medea received 
purification from the murder of her brother Ab- 
syrtus. 

At Corcyra, their next landing-place, Jason 
placed a blanket mortgage upon his future by 
marrying Medea. 

In pursuance of the condemnation of Jupiter, a 
violent storm overtook the voyagers after their 
departure from this locality. 

But consistency was not the many-faceted jewel 
then it has since become, and the penalty of the 
omnipotent Jupiter was nullified by an arrow shot 
from the golden bow of Apollo, which plunged 
into the billows and created an island at the point 
of contact, upon which the Argonauts found 
refuge. 

Just how these diverse deities managed to ad- 
just their endless discrepancies is a consideration 
entirely beyond the scope of the most enlightened 
conjecture. 
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The heroes of early narrative appear to have 
existed mainly as the ceaseless buffets in the stu- 
pendous battledore-and-shuttlecock of the gods. 

Fortunately, these beatific creations were not 
obliged to excuse their conduct, — they had cor- 
nered the market on prerogative, and whatever a 
deity said had to go, provided the other members 
of this classical menagerie had no objections. 

But Jupiter was not to be diverted. 

When the Argonauts reached the coast of 
Crete he filled Talos, the brazen sentinel of King 
Minos, with an illogical and altogether uncalled-for 
resentment against Jason and his followers. 

At once this man of brass began to hurl great 
rocks at the vessel, and destruction would have 
been inevitable but for Medea. 

Talos had been forged by Vulcan, and, as usual, 
had, like Achilles, a vulnerable spot in his anat- 
omy, which Medea, by her wizardry, was able to 
discover, and so destroyed him. 

At last, however, they reached lolcus, and 
Jason prepared to deliver the Golden Fleece to 
Pelias. 

However, this sovereign, encouraged by the 
continued absence of Jason, and in order to make 
assurance doubly sure, made use of the formula 
effectively employed by Herod, and put to death 
the infant brother, the father, and the mother of 
Jason. 
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When the unfortunate hero was informed of 
this last manifestation of Olympian providence, 
he immediately changed the elaborate presenta- 
tion speech, which he had rehearsed in the cabin 
with Medea for an audience, to an anathema so 
violendy sulphuric and comprehensively profane 
that the entire crew were obliged to plunge into 
the surf to escape its scorch and blister. 

Pelias, however, was secure from direct attack. 

At the suggestion of the cunning Medea, the 
Argonauts secreted themselves within easy reach 
of the capital, and the enchantress entered the 
city alone, pretending to be a fugitive from the 
cruelty of Jason. 

In a marvellously brief period this adroit maiden 
secured the enthusiastic regard of the daughters 
of Pelias, along with sundry easily secreted articles 
of bric-a-brac, and when their credulous estima- 
tion was at fever heat, she selected an old ram, 
cut it up, and boiled it in a magical cauldron. 

When, in response to her incantations, a young 
and vigorous lamb emerged from the seethe and 
bubble, she informed the king's daughters that 
she could accomplish precisely the same rejuve- 
nation for the aged King Pelias, if they would 
only supply the raw material for the ceremony. 

In the night the bewitched maidens cut the 
venerable sovereign into bits and brought the 
entire collection to Medea, who tossed all into 
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the cauldron and retired, she said, for the purpose 
of securing the auspices of the moon. 

Ascending at once to the roof of the palace, 
she signalled to the waiting Argonauts, who en- 
tered the city and promptly subdued its inhabi- 
tants. 

Jason, however, was satisfied with revenge. 

He yielded the crown of lolcus to the son of 
Pelias and departed with Medea into Corinth, 
where they set up an establishment and received 
New- Year s calls, and officiated, at the outset, in 
a few christenings during ten otherwise uneventful 
years. 

If during this interval Jason was subject to 
the dangers and disadvantages of continued resi- 
dence with an enchantress, Medea, on her part, 
endured the penalty of daily association with a 
hero. 

Like all of these conspicuous beings, if Jason 
was not in a chronic state of elevation above his 
normal, he manifested a ceaseless irritation and 
weariness. 

This unhappy state of mind could not be ameli- 
orated by a solitary exception ; and, as Medea 
was a very prominent feature of his daily exist- 
ence, she eventually developed into his most 
prolific occasion of ennui. 

Purely as a measure of relief, therefore, Jason 
turned his attention to Glauce, princess of Corinth, 
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King Creon, her father, in nowise averse, facil- 
itated matters by divorcing Jason and Medea, and 
suggested to the latter the advisability of emigra- 
tion as soon as possible whither she pleased, and 
hinted that the greater the distance she travelled 
the more the removal would be appreciated. 

The feelings of the enchantress may be im- 
agined, — rthey cannot be described, the author's 
un wholesomely redundant vocabulary notwith- 
standing. 

Language, however, is not the only means of 
expression. There is nothing nearly so epigram- 
matic and concentrated as a timely shrug of the 
shoulders, and no such apothegm as a summary 
ejection down a flight of stairs. 

On this basis Medea prepared a poisoned robe, 
which she sent as a wedding-present to the Prin- 
cess Glauce. 

When the luckless bride donned the garment, 
she became, indeed, a new flame of Jason's, for 
the wrap immediately burst into fire and consumed 
the princess and her father, who attempted to ex- 
tinguish it. 

Medea, harnessing to her chariot the winged 
serpents of Helios (the sun), killed her children, 
and left them as mementoes of the human Aver- 
nus with whom the unhappy Jason had so long 
and so precariously resided, and escaped to 
Athens, where she found another dupe in iEgeus, 
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the ruler of that city and the father of the origi- 
nal Bayard, — ^Theseus. 

As for Jason, it is said that he fell into a stupor 
beneath the shadow of the ship Argo, which had 
been made fast ashore, and that the speaking 
timber from Dodona, unable to make itself under- 
stood by the unconscious hero, detached itself in 
a struggle with an idiomatic difficulty, and, falling 
upon him, brought its sentence and the unfortu- 
nate Jason to an effective conclusion. 

As for the remainder of the Argonauts, having 
as a reward their trouble for their pains and their 
pains for their trouble, they retired, — with the ex- 
ception of a few, to whom we shall have occasion 
to refer hereafter, — 



To the shades of burden doubling 
The ungracious gods infest ; 

Where the weary cease from troubling, 
And the wicked are at rest. 
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THESEUS AND ARIADNE. 
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'Tis said that in Olympus high 

The lyric god Apollo dwells. 
Deriding with his minstrelsy 

The other beatific swells. 

And this, the strain: ** For each offence 
The gods commit^ they purge the ill 

By pressing proxy penitence 
Upon the agents of their will:' 

Neglected Poet. 



GREEK is known by his gods. 
He had a divinity for every 
passion, and a celestial now and 
then stood godfather to a virtue. 
The qualities which are re- 
garded with most suspicion, and against 
which society is obliged to protect itself by magis- 
trates and statutes, were the most conspicuous 
attributes of these elevated embodiments. 

The thunderbolts of Jupiter (a deity notorious 
for marital infidelity) were always at the disposal 

of the votary most lavish in his sacrifice. 

64 
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Juno, his splenetic spouse, had eyes so green 
with jealousy 

That every vale or mountain bald 

Seemed to her glance, alas ! 
One everlasting emerald, 

And human flesh was grass. 



Venus, in recognition of the flattery of her 
most cherished vanity, connived at and "person- 
ally conducted" an adultery that cost the lives of 
thousands of metrical men, the destruction of 
hundreds of lyrical ships, and the obliteration 
of that magnificent mirage, Troy. 

Diana, for an arrearage of sacrifice on the part 
of King iEneas, devastated his kingdom with the 
ravage of a wild boar. 

And of such is the kingdom of Olympus. 

Under auspices of this kidney, Androgeus, 
prince of Crete, encouraged by his success in 
the Pan-Athenaic contests, and urged by iEgeus, 
king of Athens, attempted to destroy the flame- 
spitting bull of Marathon, a monster that rav- 
aged the plains of Attica and the Athenian 
imagination. 

So the valiant prince added a codicil to his 
will, took off" his collar, and prepared to do, or 
die. 

Alas, poor youth! He didn't **do,'' for, while 
he was debating with himself, — 

5 
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Shall I go forward, stay, or flit. 
Shall I go round or cross up ? 

The raging bull appeared, and it 
Decided by a toss-up, 

Androgeus returned to 
the earth in an adjoining 
county, and the hollow 
where he welted the land- 
scape is still pointed out. 

In revenge for this dis- 
location of his son's consti- 
tution, in the development 
of which he had lavished 
so much of his subjects' 
hard-earned money, King 
Minos made war upon 
vEgeus. 

But Athens withstood 
the assaults of his legions ; 
so he prayed to the god 
*~ Zeus, his father (Minos was 

raCIDIS BT A TUB-™. ' ^ "^t^ 

another anonymous publi- 
cation), and asked that frolicsome deity for aid. 
Zeus, in his beneficence, sent an epidemic to 
Athens as a master of ceremonies in the intro- 
duction of famine. The harassed Athenians ap- 
pealed to the disengaged gods for relief, and got 
it in that portion of the anatomy now occupied 
by a four-in-hand tie and piccadilly. 
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The divinities instructed the citizens by oracle 
to submit to whatsoever conditions King Minos 
might see fit to impose, and then, with Olympian 
duplicity, indicated to the enraged sovereign the 
method of exacting the utmost usury of his 
grievance. 

It was characteristic. 

The demand was made that seven inoffensive 
youths and as many blameless maidens (the other 
kind was not popular for sacrificial purposes) 
should be sent every nine years to Cnossus, to 
satisfy the appetite of the terrible Minotaur. 

Virtue is its own reward ! 

As Athens was overcrowded just then, the con- 
ditions were accepted as a sanitary measure. 

The Greek had an eye for public weal. 

The Minotaur was a mixed metaphor. It had 
the body of a gigantic man, the head of a bull, 
and the appetite of a starved Thespian ; its 
leisure was occupied with the assimilation of 
toothsome Cretans. 

In order that he might retain a few subjects in 
his jurisdiction, and, incidentally, to insure the 
Minotaur against indigestion in so far as the 
king was personally concerned, Minos instructed 
Daedalus, a famous artist, to build the celebrated 
labyrinth, a structure as involved and intricate 
as the sentences of a German classic, and within 
its endless passages the brute was confined. 
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With the usual disdain of impossibilities, the 
historian of that event neglected to indicate the 
process by which the capture and imprisonment of 
this unapproachable monster were effected ; and 
failed to hint, beyond the succulent suggestion 
contained in the arrival of the unhappy fourteen 
from Athens every nine years, upon what the 
Minotaur sustained itself in the mean time. 



O Daedalus ! pray tell it us ; 

How did you ever do it? 
Construct the place, then dare to chase 

The Minotaur into it? 
Did you infer the barrier, 

Or theorize construction ? 
Or pen the pest by cunning zest 

Of logical deduction ? 
By trope, sir, or by metaphor? 

Oh, what is the solution 
Involved in this parenthesis 

Of Greek circumlocution ? 



But we will let that pass. 

Two of these melancholy anniversaries had 
been faithfully observed by the Athenians ; the 
third was due, and the fated fourteen were chosen 
by lot to serve in the capacity of breakfast for 
the Minotaur. 

On this occasion, Theseus the irrepressible, 
son of the king, hero of Athens, and picturesque 
frontispiece of what not valiant exploit, volun- 
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teered to accompany this itinerant assortment of 
spare ribs and side issues, and slay the Minotaur. 

He did not doubt his ability to do this. 

It was classical, and that settled it. 

However, the Greek hero was generally victor 
in advance. Sometimes he was mistaken, in which 
event it was not defeat that was fatal so much as 
surprise. 

The result of many of these contests was de- 
termined by the touching unwillingness of the 
party attacked to disturb the sublime self-con- 
fidence of the hero. 

It was proper only to lacerate the soldier of 
fortune, and an undignified perversion of prece- 
dent to slay him. 

For this reason entire battalions fell when 
Hector smote, and legions acknowledged in the 
shout of Agamemnon the last call to glory. 

Human life was of litde account to Homer. If 
he annihilated one army, his fertile imagination 
knew where to levy another. 



Just a line or two, and behold, to view — 

From circumference to diameter 
Of the bloody field— came the spear and shield, 

And the helm, of a fresh hexameter. 



Theseus, however, did not underrate the danger 
and difficulty of the desperate task before him. 
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It was scarcely worth while to depart from Athens 
upon an expedition which might as well be in- 
trusted to the local talent of Crete. 

This seriousness of purpose indicates the su- 
preme degree to which his estimation of himself 
and his powers was developed, and that, in so far 
as he was concerned, he proposed to consider 
chivalry an occupation bulging with threat and 
jeopardy. 

However, if he felt sure that he could destroy 
the Minotaur, he was not so positive about es- 
caping from the intricate mazes of the labyrinth. 

An indefinite residence in that celebrated tangle 
meant starvation, a disability that had been known 
to puncture the tire of the most distended of 
heroics. 

In this predicament he made a sacrifice— of his 
self-respect — to Neptune, and received word from 
the ** Hullo, Central !" at Delphi that Aphrodite 
(a term of endearment bestowed upon Venus by 
the sea-god) would see him through his embar- 
rassments. 

Thus encouraged, he sailed from Athens with 
the despondent ingredients of the Minotaur's 
table d'hote, and reached without adventure the 
port of Cnossus, in Crete. 

At this place they passed in melancholy review 
before King Minos, who expressed, on behalf of 
the Minotaur, his satisfaction in the average 
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physical excellence and tid-bit avoirdupois of the 
Athenians. 

At sunrise on the following day they were to 
be ddivered over to the Minotaur, and until then 
they were provided with a variety of fattening 
entertainment 




Among the spectators of this procession from 
port to prison was Ariadne, the daughter of King 
Minos, who had been impelled by the unsuspected 
influence of Venus to grace the occasion with her 
bewitching presence. 

When this beautiful maiden beheld the hand- 
some Athenian prince, all further effort on the 
part of Venus became unnecessary, for the prin- 
cess fell so violently in love with Theseus that 
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she sustained a compound fracture of her peace 
of mind. 

Immediately the unmistakable symptoms of a 
mastering passion began to manifest themselves. 

She slept not, neither did she eat ; and found 
her only sustenance in a pungent pickle pilfered 
from the private pantry. 

At a compromisingly early hour she sought the 
prison, and was admitted to its unhappy inmates. 

With the sympathetic penetration hidden in the 
fact that **all the world loves a lover,'' the com- 
panions of Theseus placed their fingers in their 
ears and turned their backs upon the twain when 
the blushing princess requested Theseus to kindly 
grant her a private interview. 

With the ingenuous freedom that enables the 
central figure of narrative to waive ceremony and 
arrive at the desired haven without the tedium 
of chaperons, masters of ceremonies, convention- 
ality, and the thousand and one other ills which 
love is heir to, Ariadne informed Theseus that she 
loved him. 

*' Alas !" sighed the gratified but hapless prince, 
as he punctuated the volume of his sighs with 
twice the number of kisses, ** within a few short 
hours all there will be of me to cherish will not 
be fit for publication ; by sunset I will be an 
exhausted edition.'' 

Then, with the perverse genius that finds mate- 
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rial for a pitiful levity in the most unpropitious 
surroundings, he added, — 

"This last long look 
Shall be the book 

That I hand down to ages ; 
The Minotaur 
Will soon devour 

The cover and the pages." 

But Ariadne assured Theseus that, inasmuch 
as the Athenian contract with her father did not 
include belles-lettres, she was justified in coming 
to his rescue, so she gave him a sword which she 
had abstracted from her father's armory, and this 
Theseus hastily concealed in his mantle. 

She also urged the prince to carefully preserve 
the yarn which she had just told him, instructing 
him to fasten one end of it to the entrance of the 
labyrinth, and unwind it as he proceeded. By 
this means he might be able to retrace his 
steps. 

Theseus embraced the opportunity, and the 
caress was warmly returned. 

In a short time it was arranged that if Theseus 
and his companions escaped, Ariadne was to 
accompany him back to Athens. 

With this understanding the princess left, and 
shordy afterwards the unhappy fourteen were 
conducted to the labyrinth. In the depths of this 
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maze they were abandoned by their captors, who 
had not observed Theseus as he unwound his ball 
of fiction. 

It is characteristic of this style of literature that, 
with the means of rethreading the difficult mazes 




at their disposal, no thought of immediate escape 
entered the minds of the captives. They had a 
surfeit of tragic resignation, but not a particle of 
ingenuity. 

No ; Theseus must attempt to slay the Mino> 
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taur, and subject himself and his shrinking asso- 
ciates to the hazard of the outcome. 

His hungry reputation needed a change of diet 

Chivalry and general satisfaction never did 
harmonize. 

But the catastrophe did not take place at once. 
The delay that is usually a feature of anticipated 
disaster gave the hapless Athenians ample time 
to imagine the worst, and add to the horrors on 
schedule the more picturesque calamities of ap- 
prehension. 

At last, after having considered the situation 
from every morose stand-point, until what was 
possible was a trifle to that which was fancied, a 
sound, half bellow, half human, announced the 
detestable monster, and it presendy appeared, 
gigantic in bulk, with a horned head, bull mouth, 
and a nine years' famish to satisfy. 

The struggle began immediately. Raging hun- 
ger made the attack, and desperate heroism met 
it. The battle was brief. It was over too soon 
for glory, but quickly enough for general satis- 
faction. 

As the brute sprang forward, Theseus, slipping 
to one side, cut off" one of its legs with a swinging 
stroke, and the whopper toppled over. 

Before the conundrum could recover from its 
pain and astonishment in time to ruin a classical 
situation by an unheard-of retaliation, Theseus 
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deftly drove his sword to the hilt in the heart of 
the huge bulk, and subsequent Athenian menus 
interested the Minotaur no more. 

A relief record of this celebrated contest has 
been exhumed ; it is graven upon a stone sup- 




posed to have crumbled away from the outer wall 
of the labyrinth. 

As nearly as may be, the translation, which is 
a liberal one even to the point of extravagance, 
and which has been indifferently paraphrased by 
Johnny Bull in his lampoon of the lion and the 
unicorn, reads as follows : 



-°- ■ - 
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Oh, Theseus and the Minotaur 

Were fighting for the crown 
Of victory, when Theseus smote 

The beast, and brought it down ; 
And then, it was a wondrous sight! 

Its breakfast, so they say, 
Regardless of its appetite. 

Got up and walked away. 

The rest was easy. Following the thread of 
Ariadne's discourse, Theseus and his now joyful 
companions made their way to the entrance of 
the labyrinth. 

At night they escaped. The waiting Ariadne 
conducted them to a ship, and the Athenians with 
their lovely benefactress sailed away in security. 

On the following morning King Minos was 
informed of the affair. At once the temperature 
in the immediate vicinity of Cnossus rose to an 
intolerable pitch of sultriness, that was only re- 
duced to the normal prevailing fall weather when 
the raging sovereigii had exhausted the violent 
and heated expletives of his profane vocabulary. 

The fugitives proceeded on their way without a 
disturbing incident until they reached the island 
of Naxos, of which Bacchus, the wine-god, other- 
wise unfavorably known as Dionysus, was the 
presiding deity. 

Here, unfortunately, the Athenians disembarked 
for purposes of refreshment, and Theseus added 
a dainty finishing touch to his versatile reputation. 
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The religious observances necessary to apolo- 
gize to the divinity for intrusion upon his domains 
were simple. 

Other things being equal, Dionysus considered 
himself placated if the potations of his devotees 
were numerous and abundant. He was satisfied 
to see his libations fill a long felt want in a dry 
Greek throat. 

When these initial details were faithfully ob- 
served, it was not long before his worshippers 
manifested a gratifying zeal in his behalf. A 
pleasing mellow-mindedness and an infantile 
credulity diffused themselves, and from this hazy 
stand-point the wine-god delivered his oracles. 

Under such circumstances there was no need 
of resort to Delphi. A Greek who had success- 
fully surrounded a half-dozen bumpers had an all- 
sufficient oracle contained in his anatomy. 

Through the communication thus established, 
Bacchus spoke to Theseus, individually, in a 
dream. 

Fortunately we do not, in these days, hurry 
the weird suggestions of our sleep into action 
during our waking hours. 

If a midnight indigestion counsels a morning's 
murder, daylight brings a due consideration of 
consequence, and your maternal relative on your 
wife's side continues to exist 

Nevertheless, through such unreliable media, 
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the instructions of the wine-god were filtered to 
Theseus to leave the island at once, and desert 
the sleeping Ariadne. 

With the usual submission to omen and oracle, 
the valiant Athenian slipped away from his fair 
benefactress, and sailed with his companions for 
Athens. 

When Ariadne awoke, she found herself ma- 
rooned, with Dionysus for company, who assisted 
with his fluent barreltone her liquid contralto, as 
she sang that pathetic refrain, — 

"Oh, what a difTerence in the morning t 
Oh, what an object 1 for scorning ) 

1 wish that 1 were dead, 

Ob, Bacchus, what a head J 
Oh, what a difference in the morning!" 

Favored by unmerited good fortune, for the 
gods did not always accurately balance the ac- 
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counts of erring mortals, Theseus and his crew 
reached the Isle of Delos, where the faithless 
prince sacrificed to Apollo with the religious zeal 
that is so frequently the reaction from excessive 
wrong-doing. 

If he eased his conscience, the record does not 
state. If he regretted Ariadne, he managed to 
keep his emotion carefully concealed about his 
person. 

However, there was oblivion in action. So 
Theseus hastily re-embarked and sailed away for 
Athens. 

Now, the prince had arranged with his father, 
King iEgeus, that the signal of deliverance from 
the Minotaur should be the hoisting of white 
sails. If the vessel returned with the black sails 
which were used at the outset of the dismal jour- 
ney, it was to indicate that the entire party had 
been destroyed. 

It is said that the gods, to punish his desertion 
of Ariadne, caused Theseus to forget this arrange- 
ment, and when the vessel came within sight of 
Athens, the aged king, who was eagerly watching 
for its return, beheld the sable sails, and, accepting 
their doleful significance, plunged headlong into 
the sea, from which fatal baptism it was thereafter 
called the ^Egean Sea. 

But a prince who could so basely desert the 
beautiful Ariadne, to whom he was so deeply 
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indebted, was fully capable of sacrificing his 
father, — especially when it is remembered that 
he was heir apparent. 

Theseus refused to change the sails. 

A little penitence does not excuse a great 
wrong ; but another wrong distracts the attention. 

When a villain's rascally budget bulges, it is 
only his last escapade that demands considera- 
tion. A practical method of escaping the con- 
demnation of present evil is to do worse. 

Theseus, from ankle high, went knee deep. 

'' Le Roi est mort! — Vive le Roif 

The beautiful Ariadne became Mrs. Dionysus, 
and had all the mixtures of the celestial bar at 
her disposal, — 

And by proxy she 
Had a life-long spree 

With the king of liquid blisses 
And the patron saint 
Of crimson paint, 

And cocktails, and gin fizzes. 

Her father. King Minos, after the escape of 
Theseus, fell into a splenetic state that was eased 
only as he found some victim on whom to vent 
his displeasure. 

One day he had a fall-out with Daedalus, the 
builder of the labyrinth, and hurt his temper. 

To ease the contusion, he condemned Daedalus 
and Icarus, his son, to imprisonment in the laby- 
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rinth. Strangely enough, the architect was unable 
to escape through the passages of his own design- 
ing. Like many others before him, and after, he 
discovered that to make a mess is one thing, but 
to get out of it another. 

However, if his memory was in a state of 
disrepair, his ingenuity was free from rust and 
barnacles. He could not thread the intricate 
passages, but he might fly. 

Somehow (the materials for making something 
from nothing were always handy, which is a worse 
bull than the Minotaur), he managed to construct 
two pairs of wings. 

One set he attached to his own shoulders with 
wax, and he equipped Icarus in like manner. 

Just before making the attempt Daedalus wasted 
a little fatherly advice on his son, instructing him 
not to fly too high. 

But Icarus, buoyant on jubilant wings, 
Disdaining advice, to the firmament springs ; 
To the stars, he declared, he would shortly attain. 
Or beyond to the moon*s iridescent domain, 
Or aloft to the sun he would flit, he avowed. 
Was there ever a mortal so foolish and proud ? 

But Daedalus shouted, ' ' Dear Icarus, mind ! 

Your pinions were only for transit designed ; 

I never intended, my son, that your flight 

Should attain to the dreaded Olympian height*' 

But Icarus, fading away in the blue, 

To his father made answer, " Dear daddy, adieu !** 
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Then away like a comet he rapdly flew, 

Till he dwindled a speck to the wondering view ; 

Then went out altogether, as rockets exhaust, 

And into the mystic cerulean was lost, 

While the scintillant eyes that bestudded the skies 

Bbnked away in a radiant sort of surprise. 




He would never grow weary, he said, in his test ; 

Oh,' was ever a creature so perfectly blest ? 

Why, the stars were all fixed, or in orbits so small 

That they couldn't compare with his freedom at all ; 

They were always the same ; he could go where he willed. 

And might tumble on cushions of cloud if he sjulled. 
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Let the moon "come a cropper," the planets collide. 

Let the asteroids tumble through vacancy wide ; 
Or the comets plunge fathoms to staitled regard. 
Or the ninaway meteors burst and bombard : 
Let the universe sliver and splinter ! — " but 1, 
Remarked Icams fils. '• will continue to fly." 

But Icarus suddenly fearfully felt 

That the wax on his shoulders had started to melt ; 

He had vied with the sun as it rose in the east. 

And had gained some advantage of distance, at least ; 

But the sun, as it swept to meridian, shot 

Some remonstrative rays that were peppery hot. 

Then, alas ! as he wheeled in a convolute swing 

Of eccentric eclipse — why, the youth lost a wing ; 

Then he caught at the other to hghten his fall, 

Lo ! it came from his back — then he had none at all ; 

And he fell to the sea with a whizz that is said 

To have been of a pitch to awaken the dead. 

Now, the trouble with Icarus was that he flew 
To the realms where original metaphors grew, 
And, having attained to their glory, was sent 
As a figure of speech for instructive intent. 
And the moral is certain, we cannot deny, 
That Icarus was altogether too fly ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CHOICE OF PARIS. 

** Sweet Venus," quoth dread Jupiter, 

*<With truth I can no longer grapple, 
You were the apple of my eye 

Until you chanced to eye the apple. 
For Juno looks at Pallas now 

With vistas verdant in her vision; 
Oh, Venus, lovely Venus ! how 

Could you insist on that decision?" 

Lay of the Last Egg. 

FROM the Trojan War dates Grecian history 
proper — also a great deal that was im- 
proper. This struggle began, like the fall 
of Adam, with an apple, and ended with the 
destruction of Troy. 

That it came to a conclusion at all is due per- 
haps more to the fact that Homer ran out of 
hexameters than to the generalship of Agamem- 
non or the cunning of Ulysses. 

For ten years the Greeks surrounded the city ; 
during this time the inhabitants subsisted on 
poetic license and mythical indulgence. 

Some historians maintain that the citizens tilled 
the streets ; others advance the theory of canned 

85 
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goods, basing their belief upon the belligerent 
remark of Hector, ** Achilles can't, but I can ;" 
and not a few are persuaded that the Trojans 
sustained themselves by hypodermic injections 
of vital essences highly seasoned with Olympian 
immunities. 

However, as a sovereign's greatest anxieties 
are his subjects, it is reasonable to presume that 
those over whom King Priam ruled fattened, like 
all worries, on nothing. 

The beginning of this time-killing siege was 
entirely in keeping with its conduct and catas- 
trophe. 

An Olympian banquet was about to be con- 
cluded. Hebe, in response to a boisterous ** Car- 
bon !" from Jupiter, had just served the beatific 
revellers a *' Benedictine" each to quell the mel- 
low vivacities of the divine Ambrosia, and for a 
moment there was harmony. 

On the clouds they reclined ; the aeolian wind 
Hummed a motive of dew and aroma combined, 
Every sense was athrill, every pulse was astir. 
Every thought, unexpressed, might the fancy infer. 
Every glance was a kiss, every sigh was a hint. 
And the sky was one beautiful cardinal tint, 
While the laurels of love graced each deified crown. 
And the taste was a rich Bacchanalian brown. 

This did not suit Ate, goddess of strife. It was 
the business of this divinity to stir up commo- 
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tion, and for a brief period she had forgotten 
herself However, she very promptly repaired 
her negligence on this occasion by tossing into 
the midst of the banqueters a golden apple en- 
graven with the words, **This apple to the fair." 

At once an undignified scramble occurred. 

Juno, Pallas, and Venus each claimed that the 
apple was meant for her. They would not sub- 
mit their differences to the gods. 

Juno had no faith in Jupiter with Venus in 
sight; Pallas had too often seen the beauty of 
wisdom slighted for the dignified and vacuous 
presence of Juno ; and Venus, while she had 
placed all of masculine Olympus under obliga- 
tions to her, did not care to jeopardize her claims 
by the influence of the jealous goddesses. 

So they descended to Mount Ida, on the slopes 
of which Paris, King Priam's eldest son, was 
posing in shepherd's clothes for picturesque delft- 
ware purposes. The three goddesses agreed to 
abide by the decision of this young man. If they 
didn't like his award, they could adopt the British 
method and demolish the Board of Arbitration. 

Said Juno: ** Adjudge the apple to me, and 
you shall have a great throne." 

However, as he was prince of Troy, and his 
father had already shown a suggestive indecision 
as to the continuance of his sere and yellow frail- 
ties, Paris was likely to be sovereign by direct 
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sequence almost any day, so he wisely ignored 
the plea of Juno. 

Said Pallas : " Give it me, and you shall be the 
wisest of men." 

Now, Paris had observed that wisdom was a 
very uncomfortable possession : a restraint to lively 




impulse, and a reprimand to levity ; cultivated in 
solitude, developed by kick and buffet, and watered 
by the tears of experience. This didn't suit his 
constitution at all. A prince could hire his wis- 
dom and be vicariously brilliant at any time. 

Moreover, the men most in repute for learning 
in his father's council called a smile a dissipation, 
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looked upon a giggle with horror, and considered 
a loud laugh the unmistakable symptom of witless 
depravity. 

Flinty resistances they were upon which King 
Priam abraded his objections, so Paris decided 
that there was more bliss in ignorance, and Pallas 
was dropped from the deal. 

But Venus had a surer charm, — one that had 
caused Jupiter to forget his dignity, Apollo to 
neglect his lyre, Vulcan his forge, and Mercury 
his ** chores." 

So the astute goddess promised Paris, if he 
would decide in her favor, that she would give 
him the most beautiful woman in the world to be 
his wife for ten years. 

Paris, not having the genius of fidelity, shrewdly 
decided that ten years of such an experience 
would be a fat sufficiency, so he gave the apple 
to Venus. 

The other two goddesses were scandalized, and 
became at once the enemies of Paris ; and 

Murmured Juno to Pallas : ' ' Between us 
We must share this indignity sore ; 

He has given the apple to Venus, 
Who will not even part with the core.'* 

Paris was the eldest son of King Priam of Troy, 
and manifested the usual characteristics of such 
an elevation. He was pleasure-loving, and worth- 
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less enough to surpass the most morbid ideal of 
the disapproving tax-payers. 

He couldn't write, but, if tradition is to be 
credited, he made his mark. His only claim to 
decency was his brother Hector, a noble boy, who 
was utilized by the poet to point a moral and 
adorn the tail of Achilles' s chariot. 

Hecuba, his mother, had seventeen other chil- 
dren, and spent most of her time regretting that 
fact and in an attempt to extract a moral, for their 
instruction, from the picturesque domestic rela- 
tions of Paris and Helen. 

She also collaborated with Priam in a very elab- 
orate curse, which she dedicated to the Greeks in 
recognition of the services of the latter in reliev- 
ing her of all further anxiety about the future of 
her large family. 

King Priam ruled the Trojans, a nation which 
could trace an abrupt descent from rectitude and 
the Pelasgians. 

Troy, its principal city, was built in a variety of 
places. For historical purposes we will select a 
spot in Asia Minor, near the banks of the rivers 
Simois and Scamander, with the sea-shore on one 
side and Mount Ida on the other. 

The walls were erected by Neptune, Apollo, 
and Ananias. Neptune was contractor; Apollo 
was section boss ; and Ananias was the section 
and did the work, for we are told that Apollo 
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elevated blocks of stone to their places with the 
music of his lyre, which proves that prevarication, 
when melodious, has its uses. 

Jupiter then placed within the city an image of 
Pallas, called the Palladium. It was talismanic, 
for while the citizens retained it, Troy could not 
be taken — even in a photograph. 

It now remained for Venus to go to the un- 
Olympian extreme of keeping her promise to 
Paris. 

She was severely censured for this by the other 
divinities, who adjusted their obligations to their 
whims, and answered prayers for diversion. 

By her arts, Venus insinuated Paris into three 
places at once, — the city of Sparta, the confidence 
of Menelaus, and the good graces of the beauti- 
ful Queen Helen. 

Shortly after his arrival, Menelaus was obliged 
to go to Crete, and Helen went to Paris. 

Then Virtue packed her grip and ranged 

To other scenes and phases ; 
And Helen, queen of Sparta, changed 

Her name to Helen Blazes. 

When Menelaus learned of this catastrophe, he 
convened all the cardinal-tempered subjects of his 
domain, and, instructing them to take the time 
from him and repeat after every second line, he 
relieved his feelings with an objurgation that has 
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not its parallel outside of Vesuvius or Popocata- 
petl. At its conclusion he called upon the Greek 
heroes to help him recover his wife, who, from a 
moral stand-point, was past recovecy. 

The response was general, for, in case anything 
unexpected hit Menelaus (and all the Grecian 
leaders devoutly wished for such a consumma- 
tion), Helen would be unencumbered— except by 
her past. 

But passion is not reminiscent. 

The one escape from this erotic contagion 
was Ulysses, grandson of the stone-rolling Sisy- 
phus, who had in his venerable relative an 
illustration of the fruitlessness of arduous under- 
taking. 

With Edisonian persiflage he attempted to 
make light of the elopement. 

** Fortunately," he said, ** Menelaus could not 
consider the inconvenience of sewing on buttons, 
or the darning of socks, as that would be an 
anachronism in which no conscientious man might 
indulge ; but he (Ulysses) might consistently call 
the attention of Menelaus to the advantages of 
this solitary predicament in which he found him- 
self In the first place, there was independence 
in it, and that consideration, like his royal sandal, 
covered considerable ground. Helen had gone, 

— let her went ; she was not the only peb " 

fortunately, Ulysses remembered at this juncture 
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that he was in the vicinity of another faux pas, 
and the solecism was delayed centuries. 

However, Menelaus was not to be cajoled with 
the alluring vistas of unencumbered bliss depicted 
by the crafty Ulysses. 

To be an independent bachelor was one thing, 
— he admitted that. — but to possess the most 
beautiful woman in the world was another ; and 
to lose her, EHes ira ! was still another. 




But Ulysses was not to be thus denied. He 
didn't care about moving ; his goods and chattels 
were in excellent repair ; his litde island kingdom 
of Ithaca was entirely satisfactory ; his fair young 
wife, Penelope, had developed beyond the experi- 
mental stage ; he had everything to live for, and 
only a cuckold ally to die for. 

The prospect was inviting to enthusiasm, but 
was a pessimistic frost-bite to his naked disinclina- 
tion. So he feigned madness, and began to plough 
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the sea-shore with more result than he anticipated, 
for he reaped a harvest of regret. 

There is usually some unconsidered element to 
obtrude itself, like a cinder, in the distended eye 
of delight ; and Palamedes, a very apt pupil of 
Ulysses, placed the infant son of the latter in the 
way of his father's plough. 

With sentiments which for fear of colliding with 
a very important commandment, to say nothing 
of the Comstock statutes, we will not record, 
Ulysses turned aside, saved his child, and meekly 
yielded to the cunning expedient. 

How did the sage Ulysses then 

Conceal his hot chagrin ? 
Said he: "I dare not boil without/* 

And so he boiled within. 
"Although I now am in a stew, 

By all the gods, I say, 
O Palamedes, you will yet 

Season the consomm6." 

The Nereid Thetis was equally unsuccessful. 

With indispensable though impossible insight, 
she knew that if her son Achilles went to Troy 
he would become violently attached* to the place 
and never return. ' 

So she disguised him as a maiden, and placed 
him at the court of King Scyros. 

* Achilles fulfilled his mother's prediction by taking up his residence 
permanently in a tomb near Troy. 
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And all the maidens of the court 

Adored this iranaicnt guest ; 
They looked within her sparkling eye 
And sighed, and murmured, "Why, oh, why 

Like we this maiden best?" 

Then coy Achilles, as he [Hnned 

His evanescent curls. 
And placed a kiss twixt every pause, 
Made answer: " Oh, because — because 

I'm not like other girls." 

Had the expedient succeeded it would have 
been a close shave ; but as the smooth-faced 
Greeks were accustomed to that, she accepted 
the hazard. 
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Now, the cinder in the maternal eye was Cal- 
chas, who was an augur — the kind that bored, for 
he always predicted disagreeable things. 

He informed Ulysses that the poem couldn't go 
on without Achilles, because the divine Homer 
had to start with ** wrath," and Achilles had a 
wretched temper which Agamemnon would stir 
up to the full hexameter measure. 

Upon hearing this, Ulysses, chagrined to be 
himself discovered, decided that his misery should 
have company. 

Ulysses was a good friend to Homer, and didn't 
propose to have the design of the poet interfered 
with. So he provided the climax in the Iliad, and 
did all the hard work in the Odyssey. 

Disguising himself as a merchant, he journeyed 
to the palace of Scyros, which he shrewdly sus- 
pected was the hiding-place of Achilles. 

Ho, maidens all, come to my call, 

For all that art discovers 
Have I to sell : The philtered spell, 
The magic zone, the trick to tell 

Where Fortune hides and hovers. 
And what to do to safely woo 

Your inattentive lovers. 

All the maidens came to examine his wares. 
The truly feminine cared only for the zones and 
philters. But there was one truly masculine 

7 
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maiden present, and 
he, or she (it really 
, doesn't matter), (an- 
' cied a bright sword, 
and fondled it lov- 
ingly. 

This peculiarity, in 
addition to the fact 
that she did not scam- 
per away with the rest 
when Ulysses exhib- 
ited a trick mouse, 
convinced this sham 
fakir that he had dis- 
covered Achilles. 
When he informed the masquerading youth of 
the contemplated expedition, he threw aside his 
disguise, — 




His helmet donned ; bis war-like mood. 
And then — the maidens understood. 



Ten reluctant years were recruited by Time 
into the battalions of Eternity before the Greek 
levies landed in Asia Minor. 

And when to this decade is added the further 
period of nine eventless years dedicated to obliv- 
ion about the walls of Troy, it will be seen that 
Grecian tenacity of purpose was a hardy growth 
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that would fatten on the inclement side of an ice- 
berg ; and that the affection of Menelaus, which 
could develop to such apoplectic proportions 
during all this Sahara of separation from a run- 
away wife, is entitled to rank superior to Lim- 
burger as a metaphor of strength, and amble 
leagues beyond critical malice as an example of 
passionate adhesiveness, to which the porous 
plaster is as a pith-ball against Gibraltar. 

The expedition was first delayed at Aulis, where 
the entire armada stranded, blown to that ex- 
tremity by the incensed Diana. 

The fault was Agamemnon's. This hero had 
been inveigled by the goddess to promise to sacri- 
fice his beautiful daughter Iphigenia, and he was 
humane enough to hesitate. 

Nothing but blood satisfied these gracious divin- 
ities. Their vanity was easiest tickled with an 
axe, and their good auspices secured by a severed 
artery. To offer up a son assured the outcome 
of battle ; a daughter was the price of a success- 
ful voyage ; and to wipe out the entire family was 
legal tender for their most enthusiastic Olympian 
consideration. 

When this desperate source of sacrificial where- 
withal was exhausted, the sanguinary zealot re- 
sorted to his relatives. The first for selection 
was his wife's mother, — but the consideration in 
return was trifling. By this time the balance of 

708205 A 
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the connection assisted at the obsequies, and the 
enthusiast himself was selected as the victim, 
whereat the gods were satisfied. 

However, the other minor kings who accom- 
panied Menelaus as leaders of the various forces 
under Agamemnon urged their chief to propitiate 
the goddess and send for Iphigenia. 

Their religious unanimity was beautiful to see. 
The peevish goddess did not require their daugh- 
ters ; this made a difference. 

At last Agamemnon consented, and summoned 
Iphigenia with the pretext that she was to marry 
Achilles. She came with the speed of affection, — 

For daily the maiden would yearn 

For the spot where his image had risen ; 

So when she took sugar in her*n, 
He took Iphigenia in his*n. 

When the unsuspecting victim of paternal 
perfidy arrived, her father hurried to conclude 
his desperate design. But the exacting Diana 
relented, and at the critical moment substituted 
a white hind, spiriting Iphigenia away to become 
a priestess in the temple at Tauris. 

Then all went well in the rhythmic swell 

Of the poet's lofty diction; 
Agamemnon led his hosts ahead. 
And piled his heaps of metric dead 

About the walls of Fiction. 
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The Isle of Lemnos was their next stopping- 
place. They were obliged to remain here long 
enough to unload Philoctetes, the friend and sole 
pall-bearer of Hercules. This unfortunate man 
had a wound in his foot, and it made him nervous, 
so he remained and was killed at Troy — by proxy. 

At last, after a variety of literary obstacles and 
legendary straits, the Greeks reached the coast 
of Troy, where it had been prophesied that the 
first man to land would be the first one killed. 

This was a wretched premium to offer enthusi- 
asm. However, to be brave without a serious 
handicap was inglorious. The more desperate 
the emergency, the more the eclat ; so, Achilles 

Tossed his shield to the shore and he leaped upon that ; 
"There are more ways than one way of skinning a cat" 

But Protesilaus was not so fortunate ; he was 
a brave soldier, but a confirmed sceptic, and was 
suspected of a serious arrearage in pew-rent back 
in Argos. Scornfully, therefore, he leaped to the 
ground, and was almost immediately killed by the 
Trojans. 

What a warning is this, my son, to the back- 
slider. 

When his wife, Laodamia, learned of the man- 
ner of her widowhood, her grief was unspeakable, 
so she sang it, — 
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Oh, Johnny was a soldier boy. 

In war did he delight; 
He wore his armor just to give 

Himself an appetite. 
And when he saw the flashing steel. 

And heard the dying yell, 
His heart beat high, his eyes grew dim, 
The sound was sweeter far to him 

Than any dinner-bell. 

But woe is me !^-or woe is I ! 

(I pray you, sirs, reflect. 
In grief like mine 'tis not required 

That I should be correct). 
Oh, woe is I ! My Johnny boy 

Some Trojan wretch did slay. 
Or slew, — or cleave, — or cleft his head. 
Oh, — what's the difference? — ^he's dead; 

Hang grammar, anyway. 

It was sufficient, however, to afflict the sjurit 
of her departed spouse with insomnia, and to 
relieve this Mercury permitted the suffering 
shade to make a three-hour call upon the dis- 
consolate widow for the purpose of mild expostu- 
lation, and incidentally to suggest the substitution 
of a diminuendo for the wakeful crescendo that 
characterized her lamentations. Said he, — 

Just behind the battle, Lodd*y, 

I am slinking back to you; 
For the missiles of the Trojans 

Make me feel uncommon blue. 
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I un rather unsubstantial 
And disfiguKd, as you see ; 

But they slit my epidennis 
And let daylight into me. 




Do not breathe upon me, darling, 

And be calm, lest what you say. 
By propulsion atmospheric, 

Blow my anns and legs away. 
Whisper softly as a lepbyr, 

Let no gusty vigors vex ; 
Shun the sharp acute and dally 

With the velvet circumflex. 
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I am very, very fragile, 

Just an essence, vague and thin ; 
With a vapor for a visage, 

A miasm for a skin. 
In an undulate endeavor 

To and fro I swerve and waft ; 
So be careful lest you lose me 

Prematurely in a draught. 

When Laodamia beheld **him," — **it" (what is 
the gender of a ghost, anyhow ?), she attempted 
to embrace him or it ; but alas ! her arms clasped 
only thin air. But on the basis that all things 
come to those who wait, she was at last able to 
understand her spouse, for she saw entirely 
through him. 

The shade could converse, however, and some 
very entertaining revelations concerning the initia- 
tion ceremonies relative to its introduction to its 
particular Greek Chapter in Hades were inter- 
rupted by Mercury, who called **time" at the 
three-hour limit, and Protesilaus had to "break 
away.*' 

The Greek leaders of this famous expedition 
were: 

Agamemnon, king of Mycenae, whose chief 
claim to distinction up to this point was his 
daughter Iphigenia. 

Menelaus, of Sparta, the evicted incumbent of 
the affections of Helen, and the cause of the 
war. 
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Achilles, of ^gina, who had been dipped into 
the river Styx, and so made invulnerable except 
at the heel where his mother had been obliged to 
hold him during the submer- 
sion. 

Patroclus came next ; he was 
the cherished friend of Achilles, 
and paid with his life the price 
of such an elevated association. 

Diomed, the ^Etolian, con- 
tested the honors with Patro- 
clus in daring. 

AJax, of Salamis, was the 
giant of the aggregation, and 
much looked up to by under- 
sized people. His prime dis- 
tinction came late, however, as 
his demise interfered with the 
satisfaction he might otherwise 
have enjoyed in beholding his 
portrait and name emblazoned 
upon the lurid announcements 
of a celebrated brand of to- 
bacco. 

The oldest man was Nestor, 
who appeared to have accompanied the expedi- 
tion mainly to provide it with an antique flavor, 
and make remarks relative to the advantage of 
experience over adolescence. 
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Ulysses, of Ithaca, was the wisest man. Indeed, 
so conspicuous was he in this regard that he found 
his only congenial company in soliloquy, and exe- 
cuted an oriental salaam every time he thought 
of himself. It was this hero who placed all un- 
studious juveniles under obligations by bringing 
the siege of Troy to a conclusion, and then in- 
volving the appreciation of this consideration in 
ruin by becoming the central figure of the 
Odyssey. 

Palamedes came next in this regard; but he 
was too wise. He it was who placed the child 
of Ulysses before the plough of the former, and 
so exposed his pretended insanity. 

For this Ulysses contrived to have him killed, 
— a unique method of putting knowledge into 
execution. 

Each of the heroes brought his warriors with 
him. Their weapons were swords, spears, violent 
expletives, and invocations to the gods. 

The foot-soldiers had bows, arrows, and chil- 
blains ; and the leaders cast spears from chariots 
and made picturesque remarks when they missed 
their aim. 

They fought to kill. Mercy had been provided 
with a passport long before, and instructed to 
exile herself. Captivity was the only alternative, 
and this was a matter of blonde or brunette sex. 

During the first eight or nine years of the 
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siege the Greeks were not much in evidence, 
although it is presumed that as a matter of argu- 
ment they occupied the major Trojan premises. 

However, they made some captives. The most 
beautiful was Briseis, and she was given tempo- 
rarily to Achilles. 

Agamemnon captured Chryseis, the daughter 
of Chryses, priest of Apollo, and with the vitu- 
peration of this prelate the trouble began, in a 
strife which belligerent scholarship has not yet 
permitted to come to a conclusion. 



Then the poet struck his rhythm, and the merry war began, 
And the spondees and the dactyls into wondrous uses ran ; 
Mighty legions were depleted in a stanza, more or less, 
And a simple line was ample for a column's sore distress. 
Just a flourish of a sentence blanched the rosy Trojan cheek. 
Or a phrase of pitch sonorous chilled the ardors of the Greek. 
Oh, the burst of bombs syllabic ('twas the only kind they had) I 
Hi, the fusilades of diction ! Ho, the metres martial mad ! 
Ha, the deeds of glare and glory ! Ho, the laurel and the bay ! 
When the classic hen and Homer filled the nations with their lay. 



CHAPTER VI. 

# 

THE SIEGE OF TROY. 

** A horse ! a horse I my kingdom for a horse !*' 

Richard III. 

IT was now Homer's turn. Homer was a wan- 
dering minstrel, and, according to various 
claims upon his nativity, was born in seven 
different cities.* 

He was ill provided with worldly weal, and 
having no coin, he minted his imaginatioh, which 
was accepted as legal tender in return for his 
bread and board. 

He chose the hexameter. 

He was urged to this for two reasons : In the 
first place, it was a splendid medium for sonorous 
cadences ; it filled his mouth with fat syllables, 
kept his breathing apparatus agreeably employed, 
and on arid occasions served in the capacity of 
breakfast. 

In the second place, it required more time for 
utterance, and so gave him the advantage of his 

* '* Seven rival towns contend for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread." 
io8 
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temporary landlord, who housed him for a period 
determined solely by the length and breadth of 
die canto. 

Homer was blind, — a disability of which his 
auditors took advantage with cruel cynicism by 




waving within reach of his nostrils a tantalizingly 
cooked slice of bacon. They did this to hurry 
him. 

Hunger resulted in condensation, — a risunti 
that introduced the audience at once to the heart 
of the subject. Sometimes they permitted him 
to trilogize, but, as a rule, Henry Sixes and Wal- 
lensteins were not popular. 
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However, the savor of the viands did the work. 
Vanished then the hexameter, the character, the 
cadence. With a spasmodic sweep of the hand 
across the strings of his imaginary lyre, and a 
lyceum ** 'hem and haw," he would begin, — 

**Turi-laddy ! Lords and ladies! From the 
sullen shades of Hades and the haunts of fields 
elysian do I summon for regard, with my tintin- 
nabulation, the heroic of a nation, clad in armor 
bruised and battered, crowned with helmets battle- 
scarred. Question not the exhibition, the diaph- 
anous tradition, the historic fray and ravel, or the 
unauthentic shred ; for they make the seams and 
patches of the ballads, songs, and snatches which 
I barter for the mixture known as atmosphere 
and bread. 

** Or I mine the leads of distance for the nug- 
gets of existence ; and I mint the ores of fancy 
with the stamp of fossil fact ; and it goes as legal 
tender with the folk of either gender who are kind 
enough to not expect a bard to be exact. 

"Sing I then the doleful ditty of a long be- 
leaguered city ; walled by Neptune and Apollo, 
shrined to Pallas safe within ; ruled by Priam 
straight descended from Pelasgiac currents 
blended with immortal tributaries vagiie and in- 
digently thin. Chryses praying to Apollo leads 
and all the others follow ; Agamemnon had his 
daughter — him the father did revile ; though the 
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maiden's satisfaction isn't stated in the action, it 
is thought the hero pleased her with his figure 
and his style. 

** In response a plague descended, which at last 
was only ended when the erring Agamemnon 
gave the maiden to her sire ; taking, to restore 
his pleasure, beauteous 
Briseis from the measure 
of Achilles, then the lat- 
ter made the alphabet per- 
spire. 

**Past the bounds of 
conjugation burst that 
hero's indignation, mood 
and tense in fierce tornado 
with the shattered cases 
fjared, till the ring the 
•welkin' sported melted 
into ores assorted, and 
the simooms of Sahara 
were as icicles compared. Then with venomous 
invective, which became the weird perspective of 
the Greek and Trojan struggle, did Achilles seek 
his tent, giving sour and sullen heeding to his 
warriors and their pleading, — it was picturesque 
to worry, and plebeian to relent. 

" And, besides, the satisfaction of the knowledge 
that the action couldn't speed its lagging purpose 
while he held himself aloof helped his vanity 
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recover ; though a fizzle as a lover, as a warrior 
he was leagues beyond necessity of proof. 

**When the Trojans knew Achilles wouldn't 
help his Grecian gillies, out they sallied and as- 
sisted at the obsequies with vim ; till old Charon 
and his ferry was one long obituary, and his craft 
was overcrowded — then the balance had to swim. 
Till he finally protested, save they wished the Styx 
congested they had better stop the fracas till he 
caught up his arrears, and secured accommoda- 
tions for the bleeding aggregations that would 
otherwise have nowhere to perpetuate the years. 

**So to give this pleader hoary time enough to 
bail his dory, and adjust his crowded quarters to 
the size of the demand, Greeks and Trojans, as 
he listed, for a breathing space desisted, and to 
Paris Menelaus sent a challenge fury-fanned. 
Him he dared the strife to setde by his own 
unaided mettle ; shield to shield in close encoun- 
ter, face to face and hand to hand ; called him 
names whose repetition presupposes a condition 
like to that of Menelaus to completely understand. 

** So ye frail and erring spouses, with a cloud 
upon your houses from a marital relation too 
severely put to strain, knit awhile the ravelled 
edges of thy long bedraggled pledges, as you 
gaze on Menelaus faced with Paris on the plain. 

** * Oh, ye gods and litde fishes ! grant me this, 
my first of wishes, let me smite,* cried Menelaus, 
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' my betrayer to his death !' Then with force the 
welkin shaking he contused the villain quaking, 
and all the legions thereabout one moment held 
their breath. All his years of deprivation, every 
sneak humiliation, all his black-and-blue endurance 
felt again the ancient glow ; every slight and in- 
sult entered and unanimously centred in the 
sweeping recollection of that concentrated blow. 

" You have seen the aspen trem- 
ble, when abusive winds assemble 
to subject its craven branches to a 
vicious wrench and rack ; thus the 
foithless Paris quivered, shook from 
head to foot and shivered, till the 
rivets of his armor ran like shudders 
down his back. Still another stroke 
was needed ere his craven spirit 
speeded, but before King Menelaus 
could repeat it there and then, Paris 
deftly interjected a manoeuvre un- 
expected, which obliged that an- 
cient sovereign to regret his abdo- 
men. 

" Yet, before the faithless lover 
his momentum could recover, 
Menelaus brought the villain to 
his everlasting shame, with a coun- 
ter blow terrific that had nearly "^ 
been specific, for he seared a sod- ' 
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den furrow in the suburbs of his frame. But the 
sovereign's indignation was denied its palliation ; 
since before he could extinguish the remaining 
spark of vim which in Paris faintly embered, in a 
twinkling Venus, membered like a cloud, engaged 
his glances, his discernment to bedim. So that 
when the indecision had been wafted from his 
vision, lo ! the raging king could not depict the 
traitor he would slay. For the goddess, by her 
magic, stopped this consummation tragic, and 
away from death to Helen she had whisked her 
proteg6 ; where he eased his sore distresses with 
the balm of her caresses, till to him the valiant 
Hector in a chiding fury came ; but the heat of 
his objection wasn't warm as the affection which 
was soon to prove a holocaust with its consuming 
flame. 

** * If you wish to make a spectre of yourself, 
O brother Hector, then pursue your inclination, 
as I choose to follow mine. I have lost the vain 
illusion : there is glory in contusion ; I would 
rather far with Eros than with bristling Mars 
recline. And besides,' said Paris, dryly, 'it is un- 
becoming, highly, to intrude upon a lady, — ^your 
apology is due.' * My apology !' he shouted, with 
the stress of one who doubted ; ' I do not see a 
lady here, O brother mine, do you ?* 

'* At the barbed insinuation, raging Helen's in- 
dignation turned her glances to stilettos and her 
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speech tx) scorch and sear ; till in dread of quick 
ignition from her fiery ebullition, chiding Hector 
left the couple for surroundings more austere. In 
the locking interlaces of Andromache's embraces, 
which compared to Helen's ardors were as icicles 
to fire, he relieved his perturbation ; and the frigid 
consolation changed his fevers into agues, and put 
hoar-frost on his ire. Till the hero sanguinary, 
like the first of January, with a cruel, cold com- 
posure marched away the foe to meet ; and with 
lamentations stately, wept Andromache sedately, 
and her tear-drops fell in hail-stones round about 
her frosted feet. 

" Like to chaff before a flailing fled the Greeks 
at his assailing ; if he smote, a dozen trembled ; 
and he did not dare to shout, lest returning echo 
whisded, like a tempest many missiled, which 
would put his Trojan cohorts to an unexpected 
rout. Or, as nine-pins in the alley, down they 
went at every sally, till he had a host distributed 
about the gory plain ; and the leaders, bruised 
and battered, couldn't check the legions scattered, 
until Hector hadn't any one to set them up again. 

**Then Patroclus, shamed and humbled to ob- 
serve the Grecians tumbled like the stubble from 
the trample of the catde in the field, stirred the 
Grecian consternation with a brazen imitation of 
Achilles in his armor, with his weapons and his 
shield. But the counterfeit presentment brought 
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the Grecians small contentment, for Patroclus met 
with Hector, and the masquer bade adieu to the 
fields of gore and glory, and departed from the 
story, and away to mist and nebulae his martial 
ardors flew/* 

fie sifi ^ fits file 9fe <• 

€^V *#* 1* *■* *■* *** *•* 

Alas ! poets must eat. Unfortunately, the for- 
mula is beef first and beauty afterwards. The 
muses make very agreeable company, but are 
wretched hosts. 

The lush and souse of the audible mastication 
about him unnerved Homer, and when the ven- 
ison appeared his rhythm was ruined. 

So, while the unhappy lyrist fortifies himself 
against the vicissitudes of another canto, we will 
proceed with this remarkable history. 

When Hector eliminated Patroclus from the 
Iliad there was a desperate struggle for the pos- 
session of his remains. Although never versatile 
during his life, he was in danger at last of appear- 
ing in several parts. Death nearly always makes 
a man [Popular. 

Finally the Trojans managed to secure his 
armor ; but before they added Patroclus himself 
to the collection something happened, — 

It was Achilles ! All unarmed he stood upon 
the ramparts. 

u M M j j_* * *_| I j j r he shouted. 

It was enough. 
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The Trojans retired into Troy, and what was 
left of Patroclus was carried into the tent of 
Achilles. The grief of the latter was classical. 
His tears fell, with a loud explosion, to the 
ground, and his vows of vengeance dislocated 
the emeralds from the ** welkin ring." 

Thetis, mother of Patroclus, came up from the 
sea on an extraordinary vehicle of spume drawn 
by the imagination to mourn with Achilles. 

It was very affecting. When the hero had ex- 
hausted his tearful resources, Thetis would begin ; 
and by the time she was aweary, Achilles was 
prepared to renew the lamentation. 

In such doleful collaboration Thetis and Achilles 
preserved the unities, and the surf upon the beach 
murmured, sympathetically, **Let us spray.** 

But Patroclus was to be avenged. 

Arming himself with the most explosive shouts 
in his vehement repertoire, and secreting his al- 
ready invulnerable shape in a suit of superfluous 
armor furnished for the occasion by Vulcan, 
Achilles, hastily swallowing a brace of bronchial 
troches, proceeded resonantly to the field. 

However, Achilles had no bursts of eloquence, 
— just eloquent bursts. 

Then occurred a splendid illustration of the 
force of character. For the archers, it was fatally 
sufficient to know that he was Achilles ; for the 
spearmen, his shouts availed ; but the annihilation 
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of the leaders required a sentence, and in obsti- 
nate cases a paragraph. 

At last Achilles had elocuted almost the entire 
Trojan army, and, the remainder retiring within 
the walls of the city, only Hector remained. 

Expletives were now of no avail ; shouts 
glanced harmlessly by ; his most splendidly 
equipped sentences were in vain ; so Achilles 
was obliged to resort to his spear, with which 
he charged upon Hector. 

But Hector was not to be depleted in the first 
onslaught, and, as Achilles advanced, he moved 
early to avoid the rush, and the incensed Greek 
only succeeded in perforating a jagged aperture 
in the atmosphere. Hector continued to move, 
but his armor retarded him. It was beautifully 
made by a Trojan artificer, but was elaborately 
chased by Achilles. 

At length Achilles overtook the fleeing Hector, 
and killed him. 

This was too bad. 

At the tail of his chariot he dragged the unfor- 
tunate Trojan several times round the walls of 
Troy. 

This was worse. 

Presently, when Achilles had reduced Hector 
to the condition that all further damage would 
have been superfluous, he desisted, and, building 
an immense funeral pyre, on which he deposited 
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the debris once known as his friend Patroclus, he 
struck a match on the seat of hi s chariot, and 
touched him off; a favorite pagan method of 
filching from his satanic majesty the raw material 
of future retributive fricassees. 

It is said that Patroclus, as Hector was about 
to despatch him, was cool and collected ; but the 
winds of heaven ruined all that by catching up 
his ashes and scattering them broadcast. 

Thus, no matter how cool he was, he could not 
possibly have been collected. 

But these obsequies did not conclude the un- 
happy series of events. 

Seconded by her infant son, Astyanax, whom 
she secretly prodded with a bodkin in order to 
add his wailing emphasis as an orchestration to 
her lament, and prophetically conscious, perhaps, 
of her lyrical opportunity, Andromache sang, — 

Oh, me ! oh, my ! alone am I 

Who lately have been double; 
No one to share in fortune rare 

Or shoulder half the trouble. 
None to assuage the temper's rage. 

Or ease splenetic friction, 
Or bear the brunt of each affront, — 

Oh, male — malediction ! 

Chorus. 
So take the time from me, my lads, 

And sing it strong and hearty ; 
Here's to the chap who would entrap 

An eligible party. 
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No peachy bloom adorns my cheek, 

No luring, lightning glances 
Adroitly hint, with cunning stint. 

At passion&te romances. 
But I've a charm that pales the rest. 

Which in itself should woo you ; 
If I must say thy pleadings "Nay," 

I'll be a mother to you. 

Chorus. 
So take the time from me, my lads. 

Let not your fears undo you ; 
If I must say thy pleadings " Nay," 

I'll be a mother to you. 



However, Troy was not yet taken, and could 
not be while the Palladium remained in the citadel. 

So the wily Ulysses, slipping into the city 
disguised as a beggar, stole away the sacred 
image. 

Helen recognized him, but said nothing. 
The ten years' limit of her versatile 
love had been reached, and she was 
prepared to readjust herself to Mene 
laus. Paris was good enough for rich 
Americans ; but she longed once more 
to grate herself against the arduous 
simplicities of her corrugated Sparta. 

Apparently the Greeks did not 
choose to profit by the possession 
of the Palladium. At the moment 
when the Trojan consternation at 
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its loss was greatest, the besiegers burned their 
tents, packed up their ** bivouac,*' and proceeded 
to their ships. 

Alas for Troy ! This was a ruse of Ulysses, 
who, just previous to the departure of the forces 
of Agamemnon, built a gigantic horse, inside of 
which he secreted a hundred warriors. 

Leaving the silent monster in full view of Troy, 
the Greeks awaited the result. 

Vicariously, then, the ill-fated King Priam 
gave **his kingdom for a horse," for his sub- 
jects obligingly opened the gates and drew the 
steed within the walls. 

There was then one horse and many asses. 

It was the intention of the witless Trojans to 
dedicate the horse to the gods in gratitude for 
the departure of the Greeks. It would have been 
a fitting testimonial, for it was a monument of 
perfidy. 

Of course, the size of the horse was not at all 
suggestive to the Trojans ; nor did the fact that 
so much bulk should have such a disproportionate 
lack of weight appear curious. 

They were not expected to argue, and fulfilled 
the purpose of their existence if they made the 
narrative picturesque. In their estimation— or 
the capacity that did service for such — the mon- 
ster was not to be accounted for, and so was of 
divine origin. 
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Opinions were expensive. 

The priestly Laocoon attempted to prove to the 
Trojans that the horse was strategic, but a fabu- 
lous reptile brought him, his sons, and his remarks 
to an abrupt conclusion. 




These were halcyon days. 

If the audience didn't like the lecture it was not 
obliged to vacate the premises. It was easier and 
altogether le^^timate to demolish the speaker. 

Nothing was so distasteful to the heroic Greek 
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or Trojan as a business reason. Anything trans- 
parent was, perforce, worthless. 

Opacity was alone entitled to consideration, and 
that because it did not compel them to think, and 
was accepted or rejected without discussion. 

Possibly the horse was accepted by them as a 
reimbursement for the loss of the Palladium. 
Perhaps they thought they might eat it. There 
are a variety of reasons for such a chameleon 
occurrence. At any rate, there the monstrosity 
stood, with its inmates impatiently 
■ ym^ awaiting nightfall. 
■' ^ At last all Troy was 

safely held in the em- 
brace of Morpheus with 
the exception of a few 
of the ' ' gilded, ' ' who 
persisted in going the 
rounds with Bacchus. 
However, towards 
midnight Bacchus and 
Morpheus joined 
hands, and a regu- 
lar rhythmic snore an- 
nounced the arrival of 
the opportune mo- 
ment. 

At this the warriors 
descended from the 
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horse and opened the gates, through which the 
Greeks came rushing. 



Then the Trojans ceased to slumber and awoke to war's alarms, 
And escaped the velvet haven of the night's encircling arms ; 
Vainly hoping indigestion was the cause of the affright, 
Or the surfeit and reaction of the bumpers of delight. 

But, alas ! no waning ardors of the evanescent wine, 
Nor the dog and glut of viands might the butchery define. 
As the hordes of Agamemnon into dread proportions grew, 
And unnumbered thousand Trojans bade this narrative adieu. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE ODYSSEY. 



THE return from a picnic is usually its most 
agreeable feature. The Odyssey is the 
home-coming. Every hero left over from 
the late unpleasantness was delighted at the pros- 
pect. The legions which accompanied them had 
no views on the subject except dissolving views, 
since they had departed shortly after the sack of 
Troy to **that bourne from which no traveller 
returns," and were encamped in various degrees 
of dishevel on the banks of the Styx. 

However, this was trifling. Ciphers are not to 
be considered except as adjuncts to the digits. 

In the general destruction the temples of the 
gods were overthrown. At once the divinities 
exacted satisfaction. 

For epic purposes, they concentrated their 
spleen upon Ulysses, and the mishaps which 
befell him in consequence are the sinew of the 
Odyssey. 

That Ulysses finally reached his diminutive 

kingdom in time to figure as the climax of the 

amours enforced upon Penelope, without degen- 
126 
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crating into an aggravated instance of general 
debility with complications of paresis, is ample 
evidence of the soundness of his heroic constitu- 
tion or insinuates the suspicion that the disease 
had not yet become fashionable. 

Pallas Athene did what she could for him, but, 
like all epitomes of wisdom, she was an incon- 
spicuous minority. However, she managed to 
neutralize his inclemencies with the salves of 
sophistry, and poulticed many a bruise and buf- 
fet with liberal applications of philosophy and 
precept. 

Ulysses inaugurated the Odyssey with a naval 
display. Collecting his formidable armada of 
twelve vessels, he set sail for Ithaca. 

In doubling Cape Malea, a threatening abut- 
ment of the Peloponnesus, the first obstacle to 
lubricated endeavor occurred, for from this point 
the fleet was diverted westward. 

After nine days of hardship sufficient to subject 
the Homeric hexameters to almost irreparable 
damage, the voyagers slipped through the straits 
of acute and circumflex, and found a haven just 
opposite a curious looking island, — 

For all around was dreamy haze, 

And veils of clinging mist 
Hung undulating to the gaze 
That seemed to permeate the days 

With gold and amethyst 
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The surf that sprayed upon the beach 

Forgot its sullen roar, 
And murmiu-ed to the dreamy sense 
The universal somnolence 

Of one gigantic snore. 

Three sailors were sent to investigate. They 
found the errand so agreeable that they neglected 
to return. 

Ulysses, wisely deciding that their desertion 
was due to either death or deviltry, ventured to 
the shore with a few trusty comrades to verify his 
views. 

He discovered that this was the island of the 
lotus eaters. Everybody was dreaming, sleeping, 
dozing; the airs were luUabys, the flowers pop- 
pies ; every breath was anaesthetic ; remorse and 
recollection could be amputated without causing 
a quiver. All the sounds were far away ; echo 
returned only on the succeeding days. The 
zephyrs sighed, and the crevasses and caverns 
yawned. 

They were obliged to kick and maltreat them- 
selves to keep awake. 

At last Ulysses beheld his recreant men, but 
they had forgotten him. As completely as anni- 
hilation had they dismissed such trifles as marital 
ties and domestic obligations from their minds. 
All that concerned them now was the persistent 
embrace of the cherry-lipped opportunities that 
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abounded. Ulysses attempted to be scandalized, 
but alas ! he had neglected to bring his fortitude 
with him. 

Beautiful maidens presided over the incipient 
collapse. Their smiles were epidemic ; their 




voices were sleepy serenades ; their laughter a 
musical blend of silver and silence. 

Every motion was a spell, every step a glint of 
sunbeam, — and Comstock was thousands of years 
away. 

And the costumes I 
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Marvels of diaphanous intangibility ; poetically 
ethereal, epigrammatically brief. Indeed, in the 
language of later years, they were out of sight. 

But Ulysses had other resources up his sleeve : 
he subjected himself to mind cure. 

**I deny all this blandishment," said he to his 
inner consciousness ; ** there is no beautj here ; 
there are no dreams ; I see nothing.** 

Then, closing his eyes and shouting ** Penelope ! 
Penelope ! Penelope !'* he urged his comrades to 
bestir themselves, and together they dragged the 
lotus-drugged sailors to the beach, and somehow 
managed to get them to the ships and sail away 

From the coy advance, 
From the poise, the dance, 

From the glances bright and starry 
Of the ballet maze 
And the raptured gaze — 

And the wind hummed Annie Laurie. 

Presently the fleet reached another island, on 
the heights of which goats were playing games 
of hazard by gamboling on the green. 

Leaving the balance of the ships at anchor in 
this promising haven, Ulysses sailed away to a 
near-by isle which aroused his curiosity. 

Disembarking with his crew, he discovered an 
enormous cavern, which they entered. Here their 
adventurous ingenuity was no longer required. 
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Homer had stocked the place with plenty, as 
he desired to fatten the crew for the dreadful fate 
which he had concocted. 

Rows of cheeses and vessels of milk were 
there in abundance, and they helped themselves 
freely. 

Presently a lavish indigestion prevailed, and as 
they were about to bestow themselves in various 
localities to sleep it off, something darkened the 
door-way. 

Odds ! Bodds ! It was one of the bard's mas- 
ter-strokes. 

A huge giant with one terrible eye in the centre 
of his forehead, which obliged him, when he de- 
sired to wink, to begin the process at the back of 
his neck and communicate the impulse forward. 

The aperture which did service for a mouth was 
indescribably repulsive. Apparently it had been 
the last detail of his construction to receive atten- 
tion, and had been elaborated with an axe. The 
teeth, which gleamed viciously and irregularly 
behind the swollen lips, looked like mastodonic 
left-overs. 

His arms were so long that he had to crook his 
elbows to keep from treading on his fingers ; and 
his legs looked like grotesque caricatures of two 
Oriental crescents, through which the flock of 
sheep he drove constantly leaped by twos and 
threes. 
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"Ah !" thought Ulysses, in spite of his terrors, 
"if I could only capture it for exhibition !" 

Alas, the monster had reversed the proposition. 
— Ulysses was the captive. 

"Fee, fi, fo, fum !" the creature shouted, which. 




being translated, means that he proposed to en- 
rich his menu with a succulent Greek or two. 

With this remark, which appears to be charac- 
teristic of beings of this stature, he seized two of 
the unhappy Greeks and devoured them. 

Blocking the door-way of the cavern with an 
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immense stone, he informed the terrified crew 
that they might help themselves to what they 
pleased to eat, enhancing his invitation with the 
insinuation that he liked them better fat. 

Ulysses decided to attenuate himself with ab- 
stemiousness, and begged the Cyclops, in the 
name of the gods, for release. 

" In the name of the gods ! Ho, ha ; ha, ho !'* 

That was a good one ! 

The Cyclops was very disagreeable about it. 
He asked Ulysses if he thought that his compan- 
ions would be offended if he indulged in a loud 
laugh. 

The gods ! He didn't believe in them, — they 
were entirely too orthodox to suit his constitution. 

However, he trusted that the Greeks wouldn't 
permit a little thing like that to trouble them, for 
although their views appeared to be different, still 
he felt certain from the two men he had assim- 
ilated into his inner consciousness that they would 
agree with him eventually. 

They must not worry ; it spoiled their flavor 
and prevented them from developing an edible 
embonpoint. 

And, sixthly, he had no conscience to trouble 
him, and his only remorse was indigestion. 

Could there be a better equipment for a free 
and easy existence? He left it to Ulysses, — 
honest, now,-^ould there be ? 
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Ulysses begged not to be obliged to commit 
himself, and, perceiving that the monster was ob- 
durate, he withdrew his request, and the motion, 
in the shape of another succulent Greek, was laid 
upon the table. 

Ulysses now decided to work his wisdom and 
cunning, two faithful servitors which had been out 
of employment to permit the hero and his crew to 
get into such a sorry predicament. 

He proposed to kill the monster. 

The size of the undertaking did not discourage 
him. He revelled in largeness, — all out-doors 
was just his easy, loose fit, and vicissitude was 
his vocation. 

Moreover, it was his business to supply Homer 
with incident, and provide the plagiaristic Sindbad 
with subject-matter. 

Still, Ulysses did not kill the monster at once. 

The Cyclops was big enough to have been 
despatched in sections, but this was not the re- 
straining consideration. The cave entrance was 
barred by an immense stone, and no one besides 
the monster could move it. 

As usual, the thought of what their united 
efforts might have accomplished towards the re- 
moval of the obstacle did not occur to them. 

Epic situations were not, at that time, provided 
with a bottle of oil and a monkey-wrench, with 
directions for working. 
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So Ulysses waited, and his patience was re- 
warded with the sight of the Cyclops breakfasting 
off another of the crew. At the conclusion of 
his repast the Cyclops let out his flocks, and 
then rolled the stone in front of the cavern en- 
trance. 

But he left his staff behind. 

He did this in order that Ulysses might injure 
him with it ; his obsequies had been arranged by 
Homer, and there was no use kicking* about it, 
and, obliging beast that he was, he provided the 
material of mise en seine. 

Ulysses hardened this staff in the fire and 
started his wisdom to working. His mental pro- 
cess was almost audible, — that it was not entirely 
so was due to the fact that the balance of the crew 
had not reached his intellectual standard. 

From the ship stores a skin of wine remained 
to them, and this Ulysses offered to the Cyclops 
on his return, and the monster acknowledged the 
courtesy by devouring two more of the crew. 

Presendy the liquor began to have effect, and 
the beast commenced to sing, — 

Here's to the gods whose followers 

Are so supremely edible ; 
Such flesh and thews will change my views 

Into belief incredible. 



* Supposed to be a form of raising an objection. 
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For no such boon have I enjoyed 

In all the seasons rotary ; 
So they dispense such succulence — 

I'll be an ardent votary. 

The sentiment of the song did not deter 
Ulysses from again asking the Cyclops for their 
freedom. The request was vain. 

However, the monster agreed to lighten their 
condition as much as possible ; he promised to 
devour but one Greek a day instead of two, and 
assured Ulysses, in return for his gift of wine, 
that he should be the last to be eaten. 

This was very interesting. 

Ulysses's mental process had slipped a cog 
somewhere. But this was not the time for the 
introspective research necessary to discover the 
unsound point of his logic. 

So, making a memorandum of the phenomenon 
for future reference, he retired to a cheese-press 
and waited for the giant to fall asleep. 

This occurred presently. 

** Now !'' said Ulysses, and, seizing the staff, he, 
with four of his comrades, forced the sharpened 
end into the Cyclops's solitary eye. 

He awoke blind and roaring. 

While he was rummaging around, Ulysses fast- 
ened the remainder of his crew under the bellies 
of the sheep and goats, clinging himself to the 
largest of the flock. Thus was the abstemious- 
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ness of the Greeks rewarded, for to be able to be 
concealed in the manner described was to have 
shrunken indeed. 

Presently the animals began to bleat, and the 




blind giant rolled away the stone to enable his 
flock to pass out. 

As each beast walked by him he felt it with his 
hands, to know that the Greeks did not escape on 
thdr backs ; but the ruse of Ulysses was success- 
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ful, and in a very short time the hero and his crew 
were safely embarked upon the vessel. 

A short distance out the hero shouted to the 
giant that his august obesity had had the honor 
of entertaining the famous Ulysses, and trusted' 
that the members of his crew which had been de- 
voured might be an inkling of the delights which 
were about to escape him. 

Furthermore, Ulysses flattered himself that he 
would not soon be forgotten. 

He urged the monster every time he bewailed 
the loss of his sight to repeat the name ** Ulysses," 
and on the occasions of acute indigestion, which 
he hastened to assure the Cyclops would now 
become chronic, he could add to the poignancy 
of his sufferings by remembering the Greeks in 
his midst. 

At this Polyphemus — for this was the name of 
the monster— roared with rage. 

All the other Cyclops came running, and, upon 
perceiving the vessel in the offing, began to hurl 
great rocks at it ; but, fortunately, the fugitives 
were out of reach. 

Ulysses joined his fleet in safety, but Neptune, 
on account of his treatment of Polyphemus, be- 
came his bitter foe ; and it was over the realms of 
this divinity that Ulysses was obliged to sail. 

However, he reached in due time the Isle of 
the Winds, a floating bit of landscape which, from 
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its frequent changes of base, subjected the lines 
of latitude and longitude to the gravest suspicion. 




It was surrounded by a brazen wall, in order 
that the climate might not spill into the sea. 
iColus, the wind-god, resided here widi his 
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family. They were very agreeable, and Ulysses 
boarded with them for a month until the supply 
of wind-puddings and floating islands ran out, 
and he was urged to move on. 

However, ^Eolus gave Ulysses an ample sup- 
ply of wind tied up in separate bags to fill the 
sails when the vessels were becalmed. 

But the crew fancied that there must be treas- 
ure in these bulging packets, and one day, when 
the hero slept, the seamen opened them, and the 
winds, bursting out, tossed the ships in utter con- 
fusion and carried them back to the kingdom of 
iEolus. 

Here that angry monarch delivered a scathing 
denunciation of Ulysses, and declared, in six 
heads and several ** lastly, my brethren,'' that 
Ulysses must be indeed forsaken of the gods. 

When he had finished, he informed the hero 
that his remarks had exhausted his reserve wind 
and that he had no more to spare, so the unhappy 
Ulysses was obliged to rely upon his oarsmen for 
a continuance of his journey. 

About a week after this the fleet reached a 
cannibal island. It was inhabited by a tribe 
called the Laestrygonians, a name comparatively 
unfamiliar to students of history on account of its 
unpronounceable proportions. 

Here the hapless armada stranded, and all the 
crews, with the exception of that directly under 
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Ulysses, were converted into raw sandwiches and 
eaten by the natives, who gathered upon the 
beach and sang to the desperate hero, taking the 
time from the throbs of a surfeit gratification, — 

O luscious stranger, do not go 

To woes that may await you ; 
Come to our midst and let us show 

How we appreciate you. 

But by this time Ulysses was so far out at sea 
that he caught only the last three syllables of the 
concluding line, ** I ate you/' and, shouting back 
** No, thanks !" he sailed away only to get into 
difficulty sufficiendy arduous to suggest that it is 
money in one's pocket to be commonplace. 

Misery makes the hero ; and the budget of 
Ulysses was uncomfortably bulging in this re- 
spect. 

Prominence and price have the same initial. 

But we must not moralize. We will reserve 
that until after Ulysses has concluded his resi- 
dence with Circe, — and thereby hangs a tale. 

After his escape from Laestrygonian mastica- 
tion, he proceeded westward and anchored op- 
posite an attractive looking island belonging to 
Circe, the witch-goddess, daughter of Helios. 

This adventure is the ballet feature of the 
Odyssey. 

The hero, having frayed through so many hard- 
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ships, now required some amusement. It proved 
to be a continuous performance. He attended 
every production, including the matinees, and 
finally permitted the premiere danseuse to cause 
him temporarily to forget the object of his ex- 
pedition. 

First, however, he sent a brace of his varlets to 
reconnoitre. They did not return. 

Recalling the lotus experience, he decided that 
something of the same nature delayed his envoys. 

By this time he had developed a large and wide 
willingness to be delayed himself ; too much diffi- 
culty had frayed his endurance thin. 

So he landed, and, as the cockney might re- 
mark, — 

Then bloomin* 'Omer smote *is lyre 

With orchestration double, 
And set Ulysses all on fire 

And made *im *eaps of trouble. 

But Mercury appeared to warn him. He in- 
formed Ulysses of the character of Circe, and 
told him diat his missing comrades had been 
changed into swine by that enchantress. 

If Ulysses would avoid a like fate he must 
fortify himself with the moly plant, a cross be- 
tween garlic and the night-blooming cereus. 

However, as Ulysses was accustomed to bitter 
doses, he swallowed this one, and at once became 
invulnerable. 
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Thus fortified, he proceeded through a dense 
wood, in the centre of which stood a beautiful 
dwelling. Finding no one to challenge his en- 
trance, he slipped within and beheld the island 




queen Circe in alt her beauty, surrounded by a 
bevy of bewitching nymphs. 

As Ulysses approached, Circe offered him a 
bowl, the contents of which he drank. At once 
she smote him with her sceptre, and bade him go 
grunt with his fellows. 

But Ulysses s^d, "Nay, nay, Pauline;" he 
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didn't like die combination of swine, women, 
and song. 

Drawing his sword, he compelled the faithless 
creature to restore his companions to their original 
shape, and swear to make no further attempts to 
betray their predominant peculiarities into such 
concrete expressions. 

When Circe realized that this stalwart Greek 
was beyond the reach of her prestidigitation, with 
characteristic feminine perversity she became ex- 
ceedingly interested in him, and gazed upon him 
ardently. 

«%£• «ta •■• ^M ^M ^M 

9^ #|W Wf^ W^ «|* 0^ 

Ulysses remained for a year. 

During the latter portion of his stay he at- 
tempted to escape ; but something always hap- 
pened — it was Circe. 

«l« *f« ^jfi •s* •s* ^p ^P 

Or the nymphs would dance. 

Ah, the diaphanous sinuosity ! The lithe bend 
and beckon ! Lotus in every poise, lethe in every 

glance ; languor, sensuousness, and Ulysses 

forgot to be wise, and composed madrigals. 

9^ ^^ ^P ^p ^p *^* *^ 

Sometimes the nymphs would join hands and 
circle round him, approaching much closer than 
within hailing distance, one after another. 

**Ah!'' cried Ulysses, "popularity is a great 
institution." 
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Alas, he always concluded that assertion with 
the queries, — 

**If Fm married, where's my wife? If I've a 

wife, what's her name? If I " At this point 

Circe usually appeared, and the nymphs disap- 
peared. 

•I* ip ^F ^p ^p ^F ^p 

Circe was quite an experience. 

At least Ulysses called her ** dear" every other 
minute. Presently she developed from dear to 
"darling," and from that, by easy stages, to ** ex- 
pensive," and Ulysses was constrained to ask to 
be excused. 

His apology was accepted, — in fact, an explana- 
tion is due from both of them. 

However, isn't it unfortunate that, though lan- 
guage is rigid, virtue is flexible? The verbal 
attire of naughtiness is always open to suspicion, 
and the villain is generally round to spy upon the 
inadequacy. 

In time, Ulysses succeeded in persuading Circe 
to this philosophy, and she made out his passport. 

When a lover begins to argue he ceases to be 
a lover. 

Philosophy is all right in pickle, but a solecism 
in passion. 

In the presence of such discrepancy the dis- 
tinguished couple were forced to separate. If 
they had not done so naturally, deduction would 

xo 
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have divorced them, and Ulysses did not propose 
to fracture the lyric. 

At last, Circe consented to his departure. 

For the thousandth time she had permitted him 
to administer the sedative of his war stories to 
relieve her insomnia, but the specific, as was nat- 
ural in such surroundings, had lost its virtue. 

His wisdom offered her no consolation ; cunning 
as he was, he could not traverse the same boule- 
vard with her in this respect. 

His repertoire was exhausted. 

Moreover, the naughty nymphs were beginning 
to make unkind remarks, and there was '* standing 
room only** for her reputation as it was. 

So, with humiliating cheerfulness, she bade 
adieu to Ulysses, and that uncomfortable hero 
sailed away to the borders of the nether world of 
Pluto to consult with the blind prophet Tiresias. 

Instructed by Circe, he voyaged beyond the 
Mediterranean to the outer ocean, and reached 
the land of gloom, — 

Where day-time was night-time, 

Their sun was the moon, 
And their starlight was pale light, 

And midnight was noon. 

At this place Ulysses dug a pit, into which he 
poured water, wine, and ram's blood. In response 
to this extraordinary libation a throng of shades 
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surged upward. The mixture was too much for 
them, and, one after another, they looked reproach- 
fully at him. 

Achilles came first, and Ulysses apologized ; he 
was followed by Ajax attired in several large 




gashes and diaphanous melancholy ; and then- 
Agamemnon appeared so unspeakably sad he was 
obliged to look it. 

For want of something better to say, Ulysses, 
in his embarrassment, was about to ask the illus- 
trious shade " if it was hot enough for him," when 
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he suddenly bethought him to inquire if he and 
Achilles had "made it up yet" 

Unhappily, Pluto had not permitted the ex-king 
of men to bring his voice with him, so the query 
remained unanswered. 

Last of all, his mother, who had died of grief at 
his absence, shadowed before him, and imparted 
some information in regard to Penelope that 
would have made him jealous if he had not re- 
called some very recent experiences in which 
Circe was the central figure. 

At last the blind prophet presented himself. 
He informed Ulysses that he was about to receive 
a series of desperate buffets at the hands of Nep- 
tune. 

The news was welcome. 

The eyes of Homer were upon him, and he 
proposed to justify the high estimation in which 
he was held by the bard, submitting gracefully to 
his destiny of shipwreck, battle, and disaster ; 
then he fled from the ghastly seance, re-embarked, 
and— returned to Circe. 

The enchantress, however, excused herself ; she 
told Ulysses that a hero was much more attractive 
in perspective, and that she was learning to adore 
him from a distance, and preferred not to have 
the novel sentiment interrupted. 

If he desired to retain her regard of him at 
fever heat, he must depart at once. 
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With the beautiful submissiveness which dis- 
tinguishes these credulous prodigies, Ulysses 
departed, and presendy buffeted his way over the 
objecting waves that had once supported Jason 
and his illustrious crew on the good ship Argo. 

Shordy, the Sirens' isle loomed up in the dis- 
tance. Ulysses had been warned of the seduction 
and danger which resided there, for the entrancing 
creatures who strolled up and down the beach had 
voices that silver-plated the most austere of ob- 
jections, and cajoled the enraptured auditor to 
certain destruction. No man might hear the 
songs and live — morally. 

Mariners in passing who were unfortunate 
enough to catch the entrancing sounds, instandy 
leaped into the sea, and were drowned before 
they could reach the Moulin Rouge ashore. 

The sentiment of these songs was detestable, — 

Oh, come where the light 
Of the glances bright 

Spells the sweetest of narrations, 
That demand no speech, 
^ Nor an art to teach, 

And require no dull translations ; 

Where to understand 
The caressing hand, 

And to know all the lore of glances 
Is the whole you need, 
So, mariner, speed 

To the lull of our lilt romances. 
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In this predicament Ulysses resorted to his 
cunning. 

He did not propose to lose his crew at this 
point ; his poet patron had arranged a more des- 
perate contingency, and it was his business to 
conduct the mariners to that climax. 

Moreover, he felt responsible for their morals ; 
his own were sadly in need of repair, but he didn't 
mind a little thing like that. 

Therefore, closing the ears of every one, except 
himself, with wax, and bidding the sailors to bind 
him to the mast, he ordered them to proceed. 

When Ulysses heard the melting strains and 
comprehended the invitation thus melodiously ex- 
tended, he became frantic, and struggled to detach 
himself from the mast. 

But the oarsmen only quickened their strokes, 
and were soon out of hearing. 

The hero was thus lashed to the mast, and 
mashed to the last. 

Presendy they reached the Straits of Messina. 
On one side was a dangerous rock, presided over 
by the epitome of poetic indigestion : a monster 
called Scylla, with twelve arms and six necks. 

What possibilities of reach ! what a continuity 
of thirst ! 

To such an equipment an itch would be a diver- 
sion and a gin-fizz a gurgling delight. 

On the opposite side was the whirlpool Charyb- 
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dis, which swallowed everything without pausing 
to consider the consequences. 

Both of these places were called into existence, 
in the first place, to destroy everything that came 




within reach ; and, in the second place, to officiate 
as figures of speech when the sanctum hack 
wanted a change from "out of the frying-pan into 
the fire." 

Warned by Pallas, Ulysses avoided the more 
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dangerous whirlpool, and sailed near enough to 
Scylla to permit that monstrosity to snatch six of 
his sailors. 

But Neptune was not yet propitiated ; there 
still remained a number of undamaged and inno- 
cent sailors, and the salty old divinity was rapidly 
degenerating into a revengeful inebriate. 

Borne, therefore, on the rise and fall of the 
Homeric cadences, the hapless Ulysses and his 
miserable crew reached the isle of Trinacria, on 
which were pastured the three hundred and sixty 
cattle of Helios. 

These the hero had been warned by the prophet 
Tiresias not to touch. 

Gladly would he have passed the island, but 
it was not to be. 

The final catastrophe had been arranged to 
begin at this place ; so, in response to a threat 
of mutiny on the part of his crew, Ulysses con- 
sented to a landing for the night, having first 
exacted an oath that the live stock of Helios 
should not be touched. 

At this Neptune made his realms unsailable. 
For a month he reared his angry crest and lashed 
the trembling beach, until at last the ship stores 
were entirely exhausted ; then he paused and per- 
mitted starvation to conclude his malign purpose. 

The unhappy cUnouement developed while 
Ulysses slept, for the sailors, no longer able to 
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restrain themselves, killed some of the oxen, vow- 
ing to build a temple to Helios in return. 

But Helios, who was in confidential relations to 
the Olympian management, was fully aware of the 
fact that the unfortunate sailors were destined 
never to return to their native land, so he joined 
hands with the celestial persecutors, and urged 
Jupiter, under threat of stopping his chariot, to 
permit the revenge to proceed. 

There was no objection to this ; indeed, the 
spectacle from the celestial stand-point was highly 
diverting, so the miserable crew re-embarked and 
paragraphed onward through the tempestuous 
versification. 

Oh, me ! Oh, my ! 

A short distance out the vessel collided with a 
halting metre ; the winds arose ; lightning struck 
the ship, — 

And there was an end of the hapless crew, 
The middy, and the mate, and the bos'n, too. 

But the leader, Ulysses, escaped this wretched 
fate only to fall into a worse predicament. 

Clinging to a mast, this overworked hero swept 
back through Scylla and Charybdis, and washed 
ashore, alas ! on the island of the nymph Calypso, 
who kept him eight years. 

Ulysses certainly lost his rabbit's foot on this 
occasion, for the nymph used his eyes as mirrors 
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in which to view her perfections, experimented 
with her embraces as talisman against memory, 
administered mandragore with her humid kisses, 
and etherized his rebellious rectitude with the 
lulling anaesthetic of her insinuating presence. 

But one day, while Calypso, confident of the 
completeness of her conquest, slept, Ulysses 
built a raft and departed. 

Unhappily, he had still to deal with Neptune. 

When the hero was sufficiently distant from the 
isle, this divinity roused his breast into another 
spasm, shattered the raft, and cast Ulysses upon 
the island of Scheria. 

Here again the peculiar destiny of the hero 
made his shipwreck characteristic. Possibly in 
return for his obedience to lyric instructions, there 
was always one of the gentler sex provided to 
alleviate his miseries and call into question his 
fidelity to Penelope. 

Nausicaa, the beautiful daughter of the king 
of Scheria, discovered the wet Ulysses on the 
beach, hung him up to dry, and then carried him 
home. 

Her father had no objection. 

In return for this hospitality the hero told them 
stories, at various portions of which Nausicaa dis- 
creedy withdrew. Finally, he had exhausted his 
repertoire, and with his dusty record sprinkled 
with the tears of the princess, he departed in a 
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ship provided by the king, which landed him on 
the coast of Ithaca. 
At last ! 

Ag^n Ulysses breathed the air of his diminu- 
tive' kingdom. 

But not at once were his troubles ended ; the 
rhythm at this juncture was too melodious to per- 
mit of an immediate diTwuement, and, at cost of 
his personal comfort, the spondees and the dactj'ls, 
the acute and the circumflex, the penult and the 
antepenult, to say nothing of the tedious other 
epic properties that insisted upon recognition, 
danced away over his prostrate condition. 
He had been absent twenty years. 
Pallas, his patron goddess, further delayed the 
prospect of recognition by en- 
compassing him in a beggarly 
aspect. 

In this guise he sought the 
hut of his swine-herd, Eumieus, 
and from him learned the con- 
dition of affairs. 

Matters could scarcely be 

worse. Over a 

hundred youthful 
Ionian chiefs had 
installed them- 
selves in his pal- 
ace and were lay- 
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ing siege to the heart of the obdurate Penelope. 
Daily they pressed their suits, although they did 
not, at that period, wear creases in their trousers. 
Daily they belittled and pushed aside Telemachus, 
the young son of Ulysses. 

And daily would Penelope, with feminine cun- 
ning, delay her answer until she had finished the 
winding-sheet for her father-in-law, Laertes, un- 
ravelling in the night what she had accomplished 
by day. 

At the hut of Eumaeus, Telemachus was per- 
mitted to recognize his father, and when the youth 
had exhausted the list of enormities daily com- 
mitted by the Ionian lovers of Penelope, Ulysses 
made a bee-line for the palace. 

None knew him, however, but his dog Argus, 
which licked his hands and died for joy. 

In his beggarly guise the suitors made consider- 
able sport of him ; asked him if he was the usual 
widower with sixteen children, and inquired, with 
evident feeling, if he would be satisfied with a 
house and lot, or did he insist on a guarantee of 
taxes and water-rent. 

Ulysses made no answer, reserving his replies 
for each interlocutor separately, which he meant 
to make fatally sufficient and characteristic. 
• However, it was a custom with Penelope to give 
audience to any stranger in the hope that she 
might thus receive news of her absent lord. 
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Even to her Ulysses maintained his disguise ; 
he did not propose to reveal himself until he had 
setded with the facetious lovers. He had pre- 
pared a very effective means of doing this, but 
he hadn't reached that verse yet. 

Penelope bade an ancient beldam, named Eury- 
clea, to take Ulysses in charge and wash his feet. 

This she did by permitting him to wade in the 
fish-pond. 

While he was thus engaged, the elderly lady 
recognized the king by a scar which had been 
etched upon his royal anatomy by the tusk of a 
wild boar, and Ulysses was compelled to choke 
her to stifle her cry of joy. 

When she was again in condition to assimilate 
the atmosphere with her accustomed avidity, 
Euryclea told him all, and informed him which 
of the slaves could be trusted. 

At this point Telemachus persuaded his mother 
to announce that she would wed the suitor who 
could bend the bow of Ulysses. 

One after another tried in vain. 

At last the beggar took it, bent the sturdy 
weapon with ease, and hit the mark at which his 
arrow had been aimed. 

Ho, ha ! Ha, ho ! 

Ulysses now answered the questions of his 
jocund visitors. As rapidly as he could aim and 
let fly, he pierced each with an arrow, and re- 
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marked, when he had done, that although his 
responses lacked the Ionic finish, they certainly 
were not deficient in penetrative point. 

The slaughter was terrible. When the hero 
had concluded with the lovers, he turned his atten- 
tion to the faithless slaves, and when his quiver 
and his ire were exhausted, he had eliminated 
every disagreeable factor from the equation. 

Then the denouement ! 

Ulysses made himself known to Penelope, and 
agreed not to mention his behavior during the last 
ten years of his absence if she would not. 

But the indiscreet Homer betrayed all. 

You can't trust a poet. 

Pallas pacified the relatives of the slaughtered 
suitors, and Ulysses stepped out of the narrative, 
living peacefully to a good old age in Ithaca. 

Ulysses was a typical Greek, — brave, wise, 
credulous. Falsehood was his forte ; and double- 
dealing the Koh-i-noor of his august diadem. 

If he listened too eagerly to the sirens ; if he 
loitered unduly with Circe ; if he found the society 
of Calypso diverting, and was otherwise ineligible 
for publication, forgive him, gentile reader, for he 
was a hero — a Greek hero — and that excuses 
everything. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HELLAS. 

Sing a song of Hellas; 

That is, if you can. 
Ho! the blue Mgeaa, 

The Mediterranean; 
Valley, plain, and mountain; 

Fields where legions "fit;** 
Isn't that a dainty dish 

To rouse a giggle? — A'l/. 

Precipices witty, 

Hilly repartees; 
Apothegms of gorges, 

Merriment of seas; 
Titillating rivers. 

Funny cape and isle; 
Think you will be able 

To bestow a smile? 

Latitude for laughter. 

Longitude for grins; 
Was a mortal punished 

Further for his sins? 
G>ntinents to conjure 

Into gay aflfairs, — 
That's the reason, reader, 

I rise to ask your prayers. 

IMAGINE, if you please, a row of bricks set 
upon end at intervals by the small boy, like 
a skirmish line, so that the toppling over of 

the first brick will communicate its tumbling im- 
160 
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DID TOU KVBR SBB A ROW OP BRICKS? 



pulse to the second, and so on, until the entire 
row has been prostrated. 

You will then have a fair illustration of the pro- 
cess of dispossession and readjustment which 
concluded in the making of Greece, or Hellas, as 
it was anciently known. 

The northernmost nation was set in motion by 
barbarian invasion. 

For self-preservation, these dispossessed peo- 
ples crowded their neighbors to the south from 
their territory ; and these latter continued the 
process by dispossessing others (with the excep- 
tion of Ionic Attica, which could not be disturbed), 
until the entire mainland, including the Pelopon- 
nesus, the coast of Asia Minor, and the islands 
between, were alternately occupied and evacuated. 

Undisturbed, in so far as we know, except by 
the internal commotions probable in such a com- 
posite of isolated communities, and protected by 
the natural barriers thrown up by the mountain 
ranges, the Aryans and Pelasgians continued to 
bottle their enthusiasms and preserve their cus- 
toms until — ^and thereby hangs the tale. 
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About 1 1 24 B.C. barbarians from the water- 
sheds of the Danube decided to annex them- 
selves to something. To a large extent they 
had already accomplished this result in the stratas 
of untidiness which incrusted their cuticles. 

This precarious possession, however, was sub- 
ject to serious depletion from time to time, as 
they were obliged to ford considerable streams in 
their journeys, and at unexpected moments it 
rained. 

However, such gods as the barbarians acknowl- 
edged were good to them, and sent many an arid 
dust to restore them to their natural fertility. 

As the barbarians advanced, the natives upon 
whom they encroached retreated. 

From the valleys of the Epirot the Thessalians 
departed, deserting their ancestral seat, Dodona. 

This runaway nation scrambled through the 
passes of the Pindus, and overran the rich plain 
of the Peneus. 

Precisely what had happened to the new-comers 
after the descent of the barbarians occurred to 
the tribes which occupied the territory upon which 
the Thessalians now intruded. 

The natives were compelled to submit, or en- 
rich the soil by their demise. 

It was as sorry a predicament as that of the 
Oriental who is obliged to make choice between 
decapitation and Hari-Kari. 
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Submission meant slavery ; flight, the loss of 
possessions and the prospect of an alien reception 
in the lands of new adoption. 

Many of the fugitives rose superior to the occa- 
sion by ascending the mountains ; others climbed 
over Othrys and through the passes of the Malian 
Gulf, and established themselves in middle Hellas, 
where they cultivated 
tear-watered philosophy 
to the extent that " might 
makes right ;" and added 
a number of peevish epi- 
thets to their vocabulary, 
already uncomfortably 
distended in this respect. 

The valley of the Pe- 
neus, from which they ' 
had been so summarily 
ejected, became the new 
Thessaly, and was gov- 
erned by a collection of 
discordant aristocracies, whose arbitrary assump- 
tions of power had no definite individual bounds, 
and acknowledged no general unity except the 
obligation imposed by a threat to public welfare. 

Two prominent divisions of the fleeing ^Eolians, 
the Ameans and Boeotians, passed through Ther- 
mopylae, and settled in the valley of the Cephis- 
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As this territory was already occupied by the 
Minse on Lake Copias, and the Cadmeans at 
Thebes, the customary arbitrary transfer of title 
occurred, and the deed was recorded in the ar- 
chives of violence as Boeotia, from the name of 
the prevailing branch of the conquerors. 

From Thebes, the principal city, the Boeotians 
attempted to reach Athens ; but here the scram- 
ble for new territory ended, for the lonians were 
not to be dispossessed of Attica, 

For this exhibition of Ionic selfishness, Thebes 
and its dependencies were always at enmity with 
Athens and its allies. 

Twenty years afterwards (1104 b.c.) the Do- 
rians were crowded out of Thessaly, and, as the 
census bureau of the Boeotians did not care to 
add to department detail, and central Greece 
was already overcrowded, they were obliged to 
pass on. 

The Dorians were further urged to this ne- 
cessity by orally distributed prospectuses of real 
estate in Argos, and personally communicated 
lists of landed possessions in Elis, Messenia, and 
Laconia, encumbered only by their present occu- 
pants, a disadvantage easily corrected by the 
remedy so effectively employed by their barbarian 
conquerors. 

But, as with all Edens, the route thither was 
difficult. 
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The shortest way to Paradise 
Has seldom been the smooth and nice ; 
The long way round is soonest there, 
And lands you right side up with care. 

Thus, if the Dorians succeeded in scaling the 
mountain walls, they would fall into the hands 
of the desperate lonians, already exasperated 
by the attacks of the Boeotians ; exhausted by the 
first difficulty, they would fall an easy prey to the 
second. 

With the forethought, therefore, that pro- 
nounces a hazard an impossibility, and regards 
a sound body with more enthusiasm than a per- 
forated epidermis, the Dorians abandoned all 
thought of the eastern route via the Isthmus of 
Corinth and disaster, and, joining hands with the 
iCtolians, they built a fleet at Naupactus and 
crossed the Gulf of Corinth, from which point 
the allies landed in the Peloponnesus, and started 
in to manufacture history. 

But the Dorians were not the first to profit by 
this invasion. 

It is often the case that a measure of precau- 
tion is more costly than the cause of uneasiness. 

At the outset the Dorians had included the 
iCtolians for the purpose of giving bulk to their 
enterprise, and, with characteristic gravity, this 
self-same bulk settled upon the first fertile results 
of the joint conquest — the valley of Elis. 
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In celebration of this event a tribal bard sang 
with touching stress, — 

Once a wolf with a knowledge superior 
Took a walk wiih a lambkin inferior. 

And when asked later on 

Where the lambkin had gone, 
Said the wolf, "To the central interior," 



As the ^tolians were apparently able to take 
care of themselves, the Dorians accepted the 
delicate insinuation, and vacated the premises. 
The ,/Etolians soon divided this new territory 
into estates. The boun- 
daries were very flexible. 



This was necessary, for 
" might" sometimes cov- 
eted a slice of " right." 
and it had to stretch. 
The conquered inhab- 
itants cultivated the soil 
for their new masters in 
return for the privilege of 
continued existence. 

There was plenty of 
climate, but it was expen- 
sive to breathe it. 

In the division known 
as Olympia a sanctuary 
of Zeus was established. 
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which became famous throughout all Hellas to 
those who indulged in the habit of credulity. 

So the Dorians were obliged to move on, which 
they did to some purpose. 

The prosperity of their late allies impressed 
them, particularly the manner of its accomplish- 
ment. 

This was instructive, if not agreeable. 

However, present disasters are future blessings. 
Resentment may be a stimulus to greatness ; and 
frayed trousers may goad to endeavor that con- 
cludes in a dress suit. 

In company with a large exasperation, there- 
fore, the Dorians invaded the valleys of Messenia 
and Laconia, and repeated on their own behalf 
the selfish process of dispossession. 

The introduction of a controlling individuality 
is seldom a peaceful achievement, no matter what 
the ultimate advantage. 

From Stenyclarus the Dorians appropriated 
Messenia, and in the valley of Eurotas they took 
a hitch in their hurry, and established a six hun- 
dred years' residence at Sparta. 

The occupation of Argolis was the next move 
of the Dorians, who appear to have been afflicted 
with a severe attack of the acquisitive itch, com- 
plicated with the land fever : 

Enough they had not yet set eyes on, 
They could not get to the horiioa. 
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This undertaking proved to be a desperate one, 
as the desired territory was inhabited by the de- 
scendants of the warlike Agamemnon, and they 
were very disagreeable about it. 

The Dorians appeared to strike the natives 
unfavorably from the first, which may explain 
why they struck back. 

But persistence, even when disreputable, is 
finally rewarded, and Argos, Mycenae, and Tiryns 
eventually collaborated in the Doric atlas. 

Appetite, however, develops with indulgence. 
Sicyon and Corinth yielded next, and, not satis- 
fied with the control of the entire south and east 
coasts of the Peloponnesus, they crossed the sea 
into iEgina — and it was theirs. 

The Ionian s, however, proved indigestible, and 
the attempt on Attica degenerated into a simple 
bilious attack. 

In each instance, the old inhabitants were 
obliged to till the soil for the new-comers. They 
were perverse enough to object to this ; but they 
made no unnecessary remarks about it, and bur- 
ied their resentment and their relatives. 

The noble families had the same abhorrence of 
labor that characterizes incumbents of sinecures 
to-day, and escaped the degradation by flight into 
Attica. 

Here, by persistent reference to their ancestors, 
they managed to spread the contagion of caste, 
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and were received with the spineless deference 
shown to aristocratic mendicants. 

The other families which came with them, hav- 
ing no social elevation, were obliged to move on. 

They were too useful, and had the usual robust 
appetite of practical ability. 

In the midst of this general depression a few 
adventurous Argives, under the leadership of 
Tisamenus, grandson of Agamemnon, expelled 
the lonians from the southern shore of the Corin- 
thian Gulf, and established in the abandoned ter- 
ritory twelve settlements, known as the Achaean 
Confederation. 

The Dorians now controlled the Peloponnesus. 
They were as rude as truth, and as rugged as a 
poor relation. Their courage was beyond doubt, 
and their g^eed equally indisputable. 

They lacked the grace of the unstable Ionian ; 
but in points of polish they 
could, on demand, polish off 
a Corinthian and finish him 
in the third round. 

Their only science was 
war. The arts had no v^ 
charm for them. 

Music they cultivated for 
the practical uses of legion- 
ary marches and regimental 

Clt411s THKT CULTITATBD milC 
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The commercial-minded also favored melody, 
for the reason that it provided the only notes 
which could be indorsed with safety. 

From such data it will be seen why the Doric 
character was that corrugated affair upon which 
the nutmegs of Corinth, Argos, Mycenae, and 
others grated themselves into such pulverized 
dependencies. 

It remained for the Ionian to develop art and 
literature. 

This was the dividing line. The Spartans were 
rigorous, the Athenians lax. On the one hand it 
was statutes, on the other statues. Sparta dis- 
ciplined her way to glory ; Athens chiselled it. 

The Dorians were solid, firm, conservative ; the 
lonians unstable, imaginative, adroit. 

In the end, alas ! the body became the disease 
of the spirit : Sparta humiliated Athens. 

These changes, however, were not confined to 
the peninsula. The coast of Asia and all the 
islands between it and Hellas were affected — 
even to tears. 

When the iEolian tribes fled before the advance 
of the Thessalians, they sought refuge on the sea. 

The aborigines of central Greece, evicted by 
the Boeotians, found homes in Asia ; but the 
Achaeans and lonians, crowded out of the Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Dorians, were indeed ** 'twixt the 
devil and the deep sea.'' 
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The mainland north was cold and wild, and 
overrun with barbarians, so there was no refuge 
there ; to the west was the siren-haunted, harpy- 
direful sea ; to the south the. as yet, undiscovered 
bourne from which no traveller returned — the land 
of the Pharaohs. 

But the compass was not entirely exhausted. 
There sdll remained that portion where rosy- 




fingered Aurora blushed for a moment at the 
ardency of the sun, and then fled in pallid dis- 
habille over the lawns. 

Here lay the iEgean studded with the Sporades, 
— the island Hellas, — with enough climate to go 
round, and sufficient sand for any enterprise, 
adulterative or otherwise, and within easy reach 
of the Hellenic colonies along the cape-indented 
coast of Asia. 
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So this surplusage of Achaeans and lonians 
followed the sun, and presently the islands of the 
^gean and the Asiatic coast from the Bospho- 
rus to the island of Cyprus were filled with 
Grecian colonies. 

The nationality of the new Asiatic colonization 
was a composite of the lonians who were obliged 
to excuse themselves hurriedly from Doric Pelo- 
ponnesus, the iColians from the plain of the 
Peneus, and the land-mad Dorians. 

The iColian group became the waste-basket for 
the back numbers of Thessaly, Boeotia, Locris, 
and Peloponnesus. The -Cohans made their first 
migration memorable by depositing Mitylene on 
the atlas in the island of Lesbos, a city of weight 
sufficient to subject the lines of latitude and lon- 
gitude to a severe strain to hold it 

The chief -^olian cities on the mainland were 
Cyme and Smyrna, until the latter developed into 
an irresistible temptation to the lonians, and then 
the usual violent transfer took place. 

The Cyclades Islands, south of Euboea and At- 
tica, appear to have been held in unaware trust 
by the non-Hellenic Carians, Thracians, and other 
tribes for the Ionic exiles, who relieved the na- 
tives of all further responsibility, and at the same 
time provided a number who were not enthusiastic 
parties to the transaction with free passes over 
Charon's Ferry. 
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The wine island of Naxos, where the disrepu- 
table Theseus cancelled his claim to decency and 
the beautiful Ariadne in behalf of Dionysus, was 
one of their richest settlements. 

But Delos, sterile in vegetation, but fruitful in 
ideals, the sanctuary of Apollo, and the bargain- 
counter of the intertrading litde island common- 
wealths, was the most famous of all. 

In the Cyclades the lonians 

Could not subtract, add, or divide, 
And so they simply multiplied, 

and the excess spread to the Sporades, and from 
Samos, the largest of the group, they attained to 
the Asiatic mainland. 

The lonians, iEolians, and Dorians now began 
to seed the coast of Asia Minor from the eastern 
angle of the Mediterranean near Issus and Anti- 
och to the Hellespont into a harvest for Persian 
Cyrus, who recorded his obligations by dispos- 
sessing the tillers of the soil, and then proceeding 
to soil the tillers. 

The Ionian planting consisted in ten mainland 
colonies, from Halicarnassus in the Carian penin- 
sula as far northward as iColis, including a por- 
tion of the latter in the seizure of Smyrna. 

This gratuitous Hellenic activity on behalf of 
the Persians also extended to the islands of 
Samos and Chios. 
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This efifort was called, in the india-rubber geog- 
raphy of that period, a Dodecapolis, or twelve-city 
league. 

However, during the many years of possession, 
the lonians measured their strength, consciously 
and otherwise, with the new influences surrounding 
them. 

They compromised with their fidelity to their 
gods and the Hellenic language by intermarriage 
with the native women, and spread the preserves 
of eastern luxury and effeminacy over the crust 
of their native simplicity. 

But the cake candied slowly ; and before the 
wholesome substratum was altogether iced over 
with Oriental artificiality, the Ionian ingenuity had 
developed the age-incrusted ideas of the Asiatics 
into startling and altogether pleasing changes of 
form. 

Indeed, before the boasted Athenian supremacy 
in art, philosophy, poetry, and history was gen- 
erally acknowledged, the splendid quartet had 
approached, in these coast-line Ionic colonies, so 
nearly to perfection that the Attic Ionian was 
obliged many times to take a reef in the sails of 
his exultation. 

The Phoenicians, too, yielded to these versatile 
Greeks, slowly and grudgingly, a commercial su- 
premacy that bulged the Ionian revenues to an 
extent which was to be, in ages to come, a splen- 
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did tributary to the golden stream which filled 
to overflowing the coffers of the all-conquering 
Cyrus. 

Miletus, a poultice for Athenian congestion, was 
located on the bay into which the fluid extract of 
alluvium skimmed from Caria and Lydia emptied 
its turgid contributions. 

From this point, about eighty Grecian colonies 
had settled variously in the iCgean and the 
Euxine. 

Miletus was the coast mart where the Hellenic 
Antonios gradually undersold the Phoenician Shy- 
locks, until the demeanor of the latter was signifi- 
cant only of meek surrender. 

Northward, at the mouth of the Cavster, was 
Ephesus, the magnificent, which provided the rich 
districts of Lydia and Phocaea with a port and the 
Apostle Paul with the occasion of an epistle. 

But the restless lonians were obliged to keep 
on colonizing. It was with them a species of ner- 
vous disorder, or a necessity enforced by over- 
production in the infant industry ; and from the 
splendor of Ephesus, they adjusted their surplus- 
age to the difficulties of other localities. 

When not thus occupied, the lonians approached 
within hailing distance of harmony in the worship 
of Neptune at Panionium, on the promontory of 
Mycale, opposite Samos. 

But when this divinity stepped aside from his 
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austere offices (which he sometimes did) to have 
his weedy locks combed by the mermaids, or occu- 
pied himself in an unsuccessful attempt to chum 
the wave crests into another Aphrodite, jealousies 
as bitter as those of mainland Greece prevented 
effective union of any sort, and the twelve col- 
onies were a Dodecapolis in name alone. 

As may be imagined, the successful establish- 
ment of i^olis and Ionia on the coasts of Asia 
Minor and in the islands opposite bestirred a 
colonizing epidemic in Doric Peloponnesus. 

The average Dorian had shown himself an ex- 
pert in the acquisition of territory. 

If he expressed an admiration for a bit of land- 
scape, the owner handed over the tide-deeds at 
once. 

If he encamped on the premises, the previous 
incumbent moved out. He was his own abstract 
of title. He came, he saw, and — ^the natives con- 
curred. 

With Argolis and Laconia as starting-points, 
Doric bands soon established colonies from Crete 
to Lyda and Cyprus. 

From Crete to give 

The Christian and the Mussulman 

The elbow-room to fight ; 
And be the battledores between 
The Briton's diplomatic screen 

And the wily Muscovite. 

12 
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To Cyprus, the diadem of the Grecian system, 

The many-mastered island which 

At last became the price 
Which Abdul paid 
For Johnny's aid 
To hold in check the ravin' raid 

Of Muscovite device. 

Southward, until the supply of islands ran out, 
the Dorian migration extended from Melos to 
Thera, and thence to Cos Rhodes and the penin- 
sulas of Caria. 

With the lonians to the north, and the Dorians, 
like indigestion, in their midst, the Phoenicians 
and Carians were prepared to **swap** conditions 
with any ineligible old thing, fully persuaded by 
their present infelicities that they could not pos- 
sibly get the worst of the transaction. 

The Phoenicians, already humiliated by the 
Ionian commercial supremacy, were now dispos- 
sessed of their strongholds, or permitted to con- 
tinue their unhappy existence at the price of 
servitude to the exacting Dorians. 

The Carians fared likewise. 

Cos, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, with other Dorian 
cities in Rhodes, established on the Triopian 
territory a religious and political centre where 
the worship of Apollo was interspersed with the 
barbecues of the Doric Tammany and the subde- 
ties of local Marc Hannas. 
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Thus, from the eastern angle of the Mediter- 
ranean to the Hellespont a continuous fringe of 
Grecian colonies extended. 

These, like unconscious Thanksgiving turkeys, 
grew in all inviting proportions until, cooked to a 
turn by sectional broils and thoroughly basted by 
Cyrus, they were swallowed whole by Persia and 
assimilated into its constitution. 

As the laureate of this occasion remarked, — 



Ask not the Greek 
His love to speak, 

We know he must admire us 
To turn the coast 
Into a roast 

To make a meal for Cyrus. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SPARTA, THE WONDERFUL. 

Sing hey! the armor and the shield, 

Sing ho! the din of battle, 
The battered casque, the fearsome field. 

And death's melodic rattle. 
The visage grim, the fierce regard. 

The vim that follows blindly; 
We love the arduous and hard, 

And dote on the unkindly. 

Our arguments are thew and brawn, 

Our logic is our mettle; 
With "slash" for pro, and " thrust" for con, 

Each difference we settle. 
Our poetry is measured tread. 

Our music nuurches martial; 
And to the sight of slaughtered dead 

We're very, very partial. 

IN the general foray through Peloponnesus for 
eligible bits of landscape, one of the Doric 
bands, accompanied by a **dull thud," with 
which it usually announced its arrival, reached a 
town called Lacedaemon, situated at the foot of 
Mount Taygetus. 

This place was connected with the ocean by 
the diminutive river Eurotas, and was just a litde 

i8o 
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farther from the coast line than is Lisbon from the 
mouth of the Tagus, and not quite the distance 
of a private egotism from its public recognition. 

Here they established themselves and began an 
existence of incessant jeopardy, for their presence 
was an exasperating intrusion, and they occupied 
the land merely by right of seizure. 

With the sanguinary baptism usual in brutal 
acquisition of territory, the conquerors named the 
place Sparta. 

It was an armed camp by day and a bivouac by 
night 

On every side were the fierce Achaeans, who 
tantalized and attacked them incessantly ; and 
in their midst was a resentful and humiliated 
community. A portion, the Perioeci, were paci- 
fied by being permitted to retain their farms ; a 
less fortunate division, the Helots, were not 
only deprived of their possessions, but reduced 
to servitude. 

These latter the new-comers were compelled to 
regard with the most suspicious scrutiny, for the 
scarcely concealed resentment of the Helots at 
their degraded condition made them a constant 
source of apprehension to their Doric masters, 
who would have exterminated them but for their 
menial utility. 

Thus, like a sturdy oak shaken by tempests 
without and sapped by parasites within, or, as 
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Emerson would have said, ** Spite of ice, lice, 
mice, and borers,'* the hardy Dorian asserted 
himself. 

He rooted where he stood, and became so in- 
digenous that the natives degenerated into exotics 
by contrast ; or, like 

A stag at bay midst the snarling pack. 
Tense for resistance or attack. 

The Spartans and the Perioeci could not inter- 
marry. 

Cupid very early in the struggle abandoned his 
attempts to bridge the chasm twixt the mighty 
and the mean, and ceased to lubricate the eccen- 
tric groove along which the course of true love is 
commonly supposed to run. 

Nor were the Perioeci permitted to vote; 
neither had they voice in public matters, except 
a sort of perfunctory **amen'' to the arbitrary 
propositions of their Spartan masters. 

Accept, for kicks, our glad thanksgiving, 
And kindly pardon us for living. 

Otherwise they were humanely treated. They 
received from Loftus Egotisticus Sparticus, Esq., 
a polar recognition proportioned to the degree of 
abjectness manifested in their salutations, and 
were indulged in the agreeable fiction of land- 
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ownership which was liable at any moment to be 
interrupted by the dry statistics of dispossession. 

As an additional favor, and a special mark of 
the social elevation of the Periceci over the 
Helots, the former were permitted to accompany 
the Spartans in battle and interpose their bodies 
as living shields between their masters and the 
missiles of the enemy. 

As to the Helots, their punishment for the au- 
dacity of attempting to revolt at the time when 
the Periceci wisely, if ingloriously, surrendered, 
was never to end. 

These unfortunate creatures could not leave the 
lands they cultivated, and were compelled to de- 
liver to the owners of the property the bulk of 
the corn and meal produced. 

The residue they were permitted to retain. 

They were welcome to the atmosphere, the scenery, the sky, 
And might drink from the Eurotas if they happened to be dry ; 
They could lave their aching temples in the early morning dew ; 
And the cud of sour reflection they could chew, and chew, and 
chew. 

For these reasons the Helots developed a con- 
dition of mind that was picturesque mainly in its 
morose aspects ; and if they ever experienced a 
sensation that was even dreamily suggestive of 
cheerfulness, they managed to disguise it so suc- 
cessfully that it was never suspected. 
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They found no comfort in the thought that 

Though their masters held the body 
In the fetters of control, 
. They could never gyve remembrance. 

Or monopoliie the soul. 

This latter ethical emptiness could subsist on 
rarefied atmosphere, but the perspiring envelope 




that contained it had to be com-stufTed and wine- 
soaked occasionally. 

Unfortunately, too, this quivering bulk became 
at times the shrinking surface upon which the 
taskmaster welted elaborate diagrams of his ex- 
asperation. 
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Like the vicious '* barrel-hoop*' under the tread, 
the Helots were apt to turn upon the source of 
their anguish at any moment. Enraged by such 
provocation, these unhappy serfs developed a re- 
lentless spleen against their Spartan oppressors. 

So unmistakable, indeed, was this attitude, that 
the Spartans were compelled to maintain a mur- 
derous organization, the sole purpose of which 
was to obliterate any Helot who became unduly 
popular with his fellows. 

At times, to show to the youthful Spartans the 
beastliness of intoxication, their elders would 
compel the Helots to drink to the point of ex- 
treme drunkenness, for which amelioration of 
their condition the Helots were sincerely grateful. 

In the midst of such antagonism, the Spartans 
concentrated all their energies upon the most 
effective means of self-preservation. 

They had a genius for the uncomfortable. 

They would scale a wall with the portals open, 
and swim the Eurotas though the transport waited. 

Their most regretful figures of speech were 
" Every thorn has its roses, and every anguish its 
palliation." They were never so happy as when 
famished. Sometimes, 

At breakfast sprigs of Faith and Hope 

Engaged their mastication ; 
For luncheon they had Fortitude, 

For dinner Resignation. 
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The bare ground was their favorite couch, and 
the star-perforated night their only covering. 

Rapidly and relentiessly they developed their 
robust little nation into a compact military organ- 
ization. They sand-papered the rust from their 
weapons with their manners, and made ore malle- 
able with their brusqueness. 

Freedom of thought and action were rigorously 
suppressed, and the only engrossments were regi- 
mental drills, rapid mobilizations, and legionary 
marches. 

Every thought was pugnacious ; every action a 
disciplined obedience. They ceased to be **I," 
**you,'' **he,'' or **him,'' — they were simply **it.'' 

And this rigid, passionless arm and rampart, 
with its astonishing prowess and its extraordinary 
vitality, is due to Lycurgus, law-giver of Sparta, a 
descendant of Sous, king of Lacedaemon. 



Then the very winds did stammer, 
And did shiver, and exclaim, 

With disreputable grammar, — 

" He has came ! Oh, he has came ! 



One is frequentiy obliged to apologize for one's 
relatives. The mistakes of a predecessor bring 
into prominence the cautious conservatism of a 
successor. 

Our progenitors are our opportunities, — ^we 
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may be renowned by contrast, — and one is par- 
ticularly fortunate in a villanous ancestry. 

Sous subjugated the Helots, enslaved them, 
jeopardized the commonwealth by their resentful 
servitude, and bequeathed the unsatisfactory me- 
lange to Lycurgus. 

Lycurgus recognized the Providence, and made 
himself picturesque as follows : 

As the garrulous narrator remarks, let us be 
brief. 

Lycurgus, the father, died, and Polydectes, his 
eldest son, succeeded to the throne of Sparta. 
Apparently aware of the precariousness of his 
possession and the difficulties of its maintenance, 
he cut the Gordian knot by dying, and Lycurgus 
was next in order. 

They hailed him king ! It sounded well, but 
didn't last long ; for Polydectes had been incon- 
siderate enough to have a wife, and madam com- 
plicated matters by disobligingly giving birth to a 
son. 

Lycurgus, however, was just; moreover, he 
did not desire to have anything interfere with 
his "political pull." So, furbishing up his elocu- 
tion, and rehearsing his most impressive manner, 
he presented the infant to the magistrates, and 
exclaimed, with an unction of which there is no 
histrionic imitation,— 

"Spartans, behold your king !" 
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Lycurgus was appointed guardian to the dimin- 
utive sovereign. 

And its coos were all translated 

By Lycurgus into laws ; 
Or his very boos created 

Into philosophic saws. 
Every ache and over-feeding 

Had its penal consequence; 
And a criminal proceeding 

Followed infant flatulence. 

If the plea^ng alternation 

Of a smile illumed its face. 
It insured adjudication 

Of an injured client's case ; 
And the primal tooth was ample 

As a cause, to make excuse, 
For a "horrible example," 

Or conspicuous abuse. 
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So, between its tears and laughter. 

Swayed the balance, up and down ; 
Smiles, forgiveness followed after. 

And conviction owned its frown. 
Till its colic pangs abated 

Their intrusions fierce and rude. 
Then the laws degenerated 

Into Grover*s desuetude. 



But before the babe had reached the inquisitive 
period of its existence, or knew entirely what to 
do with his hands, the relatives of the queen 
mother became jealous of the law-giver. 

From jealousy they proceeded to mendacity, 
and accused the painstaking guardian of designs 
upon the life of the infant Charilaus. 

There is always a field for scandal, — a few 
broadcast remarks or weedv insinuations, and the 
most inclement of seasons, emphasized by the 
hottest of objecting suns, cannot wither the rank 
luxuriance. 

The citizens were shordy convinced. 

They had received so much benefit from the 
mandates of Lycurgus that they naturally and 
cynically expected some sort of bill for service 
rendered. 

So the maligned legislator decided to leave the 
city and submit his cause by contrast to the result 
of the attempt of the Spartans to control their 
own destinies. 
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In the execution of his design he first landed at 
Crete, and had a melodious time with Thales, a 
musical politician. 

The paradox was delightful. 

The poet side of Thales produced ballads, and 
his musical aspect gave them currency. 

His subjects were obedience and virtue ; of the 
music we have no record, but it is said that the 
influence of this unique collaboration pacified 
private quarrels and restored public peace and 
order. 

He only had to twang his lyre 

And hum his tuneful ditty, 
To mollify a raging ire, 

Or etherize a city ; 
And for the hordes which discontent 

Stirred into voice terrific, 
His lum-ti-tums were somnolent, 

His la-la*s a specific. 

Alas, the formula expired with Thales, and 
Lycurgus appropriated his style. 

The bard, however, went to Sparta at the so- 
licitation of Lycurgus, and poulticed feuds with 
ballads, and civilized the uncouth with madrigals. 

From this point Lycurgus departed hurriedly, 
and travelled by arduous stages from bad to 
worse, with a little more than twenty -minute 
stoppages for refreshment. 

On one of these transits he heard a recitation 
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of Homer, and did not proceed further until he 
had made the noble epic his own. 

Lycurgus had now been absent from Sparta 
several years. 

In their attempts at self-government the citizens 
had found themselves unable to ** make the pun- 
ishment fit the crime/' so they sent ambassadors 
to the traveller to request his return. 

After several vain attempts, the king himself 
joined the petitioners, and Lycurgus relented. 

Every one likes to be coaxed, from the debu- 
tante to the diplomat. Absence enhances values, 
if you know how to manage it. 

Those of whom you desire a favor are grateful 
for your acceptance of it if you appear to yield 
after "earnest solicitation," and conclude with 
touching reluctance by placing yourself in the 
hands of your friends. 



Right eager is the chap who craves 

The perquisites of office ; 
But note you closely, how behaves 

This diplomatic novice: 
"I yield,** he says, at last; "I see 

That public needs demand it;*' 
But you, ho, ho ! and I, he, he ! 

Ha, ha ! we understand it. 



Silver-plating his eagerness, therefore, with an 
assumption of indifference, Lycurgus presented 
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himself at Sparta, and perceived at once that any 
attempt to correct an abuse here and there would 
but add another repair to that which was already 
a thing of shreds and patches. 

The poor were as hopelessy poor as they fancy 
themselves to-day, and cherished precisely the 
same resentment against the rich that distin- 
guishes the remarks of those who "can't" about 
those who "can." 

The rich were as offensively rich as they will 
always appear to poverty ; and the bridges across 
the chasms of caste were just as impossible and 
precarious as an evolution from beast to gentle- 
man this unsatisfactory year of our Lord, 1897. 

Each Spartan was a law unto himself; private 
quarrels which shordy developed into public broils 
were frequent 

Oppression was everywhere, 
" and law and order were off on 
a long vacation, 

Lycurgus decided to 
frame an entirely new 
set of laws. Naturally, 
he went to Delphi first, 
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and consulted, as did all these worthies, the 
Oracle. 

The priestess who officiated on that occasion 
admired his style. She called him ** Beloved of 
the gods." She dared not say more, — it would 
have been unmaidenly ; so she simply blushed as 
she added that the code of laws which he was 
about to frame would be famous throughout all 
time. 

Lycurgus thanked the maiden for her encour- 
agement, sighed to think that he had decided to 
remain a bachelor, and returned to Sparta. 

He recognized a golden opportunity, and he 
proposed to stud it with the diamonds of achieve- 
ment. 

No matter what his task involved, 
In no wise would Lycurgus shun it ; 

As adamant was he resolved, — 

'* He seen his duty and he done it.'* 

With the assistance of an assortment of thirty 
well-known Spartans, Lycurgus announced his 
disabilities. 

At once a tumult arose. 

The youthful King Charilaus fled to the temple 
of Minerva for safety, but Lycurgus followed him 
with a budget of persuasive and plausible logic, 
and when the immature youth had judicially 
weighed its sequence and import, and had care- 
fully balanced the major and the minor premises, 

13 
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he consented to the ascendancy which his juvenile 
precocity informed him was to laurel the brow of 
the astute legislator. 

The bulge of power was as serious an obstacle 
then as now. 

There was no objection on the part of the critic 
if the discrepancy was accredited to his ledger, 
but the balance of the community found envious 
reasons in abundance for perverse behavior. 

A senate, therefore, was established, which re- 
strained both king and subject from the assump- 
tion of too much authority. 

There were chuckles on either side. 

The king indulged in a discreet merriment at 
the impotence of his subjects ; and the latter 
built bonfires and combusted the royal effigy in 
the uncommunicative confines of their rearward 
premises. 

But worse was to follow. 

The real estate, owned by the few, was to be 
divided into equal and comparatively minute seg- 
ments for the benefit of the many. This was 
reform with a vengeance, — ^he had to 

Make poverty indigenous, 
And fight oppression's battles. 

And Dives share with Lazarus 
His hoarded goods and chattels. 

To conceive the bristiing achievement, fancy 
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your own possessions disappearing into the capa- 
cious maw of a greedy socialism. 

However, Lycurgus persuaded the proprietors 
to hand over their possessions. What an advo- 
cate ! What argument ! Or was Lycurgus the 
original hypnotist ? 

At all events, he subjugated the obstreperous 
features of human nature, and etherized a violent 
cupidity to the most plastic lethargy. 

Possibly Thales assisted, — strummed a melting 
chord or two while Lycurgus passed round the 
hat. 

Nine thousand lots were distributed among as 
many citizens of Sparta, and Laconia itself was 
divided into thirty thousand equal shares. 

Every one became an aristocrat ! The disdain- 
ful nod, the frigid recognition, the superior alti- 
tudes of an artificial predominance were no longer 
possible. 

Oh, to have lived when Wealth became 

The badge of degradation ! 
When Poverty secured the fame, 

And Want the estimation ; 
When Little lorded over Much, 

And all had equal chances, — 
Ah ! I could be superb in such 

Idyllic circumstances. 

Gold and silver were worthless. In their place 
iron was substituted, — whose only increment could 
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be rust, — of which a yoke of oxen was required 
to draw sufficient to settle an election bet, and 
a caravan needed to transport the price of an 
Easter bonnet. 

With such a circulating medium inter-state 
trading was impossible. Neighboring communi- 
ties did not care to part with their commodities 
for a consideration that had bulk, but no value. 
The Spartans were, therefore, compelled to supply 
their own necessities, and naturally became dis- 
agreeably conservative. 

But the general ironing-out of the wrinkles was 
not to end here. 

Public tables were introduced, and citizens, 
without distinction, were compelled to partake 
of the general provender, where the patrician 
mastication was mingled with the plebeian lush 
and souse of a general satisfaction. 

Their only pepper was quick retort ; and an 
occasional resentment at the meagre provision 
did service for vinegar. 

Singing was allowed if the sentiment of the 
song was germane to the occasion. With this 
proviso, some phlegmatic Lacedaemon, who sud- 
denly became aware of the fact that he had been 
sitting for an hour or so upon the business end 
of a crooked pin which had not succeeded in 
penetrating his nethersole epidermis, would trill, 
in celebration of this fact, — 
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We're tough as unrequited love, 

In this none can outrank us ; 
But then we bruise the fingers of 

Our mommers when they spank us. 

The one and only concession to etiquette was 
that certain of the Spartans must keep their feet 
out of the trough. 

Lack of appetite was considered a sufficient 
basis of suspicion. 

At the expense of indigestion, the Spartans 
swallowed anything set before them to escape 
the accusation of effeminacy. 

They couldn't stand that, — they didn't mind 
bristles, but they drew the line at feathers. 

They adored hard spots, and made tonics of 
misery. No one was permitted to be ill. Indis- 
position was an effete patrician luxury, and the 
social elevation of gout and appendicitis was 
unknown. 

All this made Lycurgus a lively subject of dis- 
cussion. Fortunately, he could not hear the 
remarks, and so climbed blindly to his flinty emi- 
nence. 

At one time, possibly because he insisted on 
the saying of grace at table, everybody tried to 
hit him at once ; and stones and epithets flew 
about so promiscuously that he was compelled to 
run to sanctuary. 

But some one ran faster. 
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A legislator may run for office with eclat, but 
as a sprinter he is not particularly brilliant. 

Alcander, an objecting enthusiast, overtook the 
unhappy Lycurgus, struck him in the face with a 
stick, and put out one of his eyes. 




But Lycurgus retaliated with kindness. To his 
other wisdom he added a saving knowledge of 
the fact that it is unwise for an individual to come 
into physical conflict with the entire community. 

So, he winked his other eye and generously 
forgave the multitude, at which his tormentors, 
abandoning their abusive activities, 6nally en> 
dorsed his arduous enactments 
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With the beautiful submission 
To the classic gad and gore, 

Which distinguishes the masses 
In the ductile days of yore. 

The situation was unique in other ways. 

Alcander, by his cruel infliction upon the frontis- 
piece of Lycurgus, added to the celebrity of the 
latter the renown of an anomaly, for, although 
the enthusiasm of this pioneer legislator was in 
no wise abated, he could go only one eye on 
anything. 

However, this equipment of connivance and 
visual bias had no influence upon his mental in- 
teg^ty, which continued to be that austere potency 
upon which the Spartans whetted their ardors and 
rasped away the flinty abrasions of their differ- 
ences. 

The object of these public meals was the re- 
pression of luxury, and the tedious functions would 
have been omitted altogether, only the atmosphere 
upon which they would have been compelled to 
subsist, under such circumstances, was remiss in 
some very important nutritive details. 

Lycurgus insisted that hardihood fared better 
on crust than pumpkin pie, and, on the basis of 
a vigorous individual indigestion, was prepared 
to prove that lobster salad was an insinuating 
enervation. 

Moreover, since high and low, rich and poor, 
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young and old, met as one, Lycurgus didn't want 
him to have dyspepsia ; nothing was to interfere 
with the juvenile advantage of the elder example 
and experience. 

With the arctic enthusiasm, therefore, natural 
in such hoar-frost surroundings, adolescence gave 
shivering heed to the wearisome repetitions of 
senility, and the latter in return reposed violently 
upon the immature adipose upholstery of adoles- 
cence. 

Jests of a good-humored character were en- 
couraged. 

Sarcasm whetted the edge of endeavor, and 
criticism aroused the strategic reserves of re- 
buttal. 

One jest another jest provokes 

In palpable affinity ; 
For that's the way it is with jokes. 

There's too much consanguinity. 

Unfortunately, however, the facetious inter- 
change overflowed the levees at times, and the 
victim of unfriendly persiflage was obliged to sink 
or swim in an inundation of insult, so to speak. 

It was a Spartan rule that ** not a word spoken 
in this company goes out," a stipulation which has 
been accepted by the studious as an indication of 
restraint and Spartan reticence, — ^but it has its 
moral aspect. 

After-dinner speeches cannot, as a rule, bear 
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public repetition. A full stomach and a surfeit 
imagination (Dionysus officiating) are mischievous 
collaborators. 

Lycurgus was aware of the fact that a dubious 
jest which was sufficient for the banqueters was 
not large enough for the community at large. 

There is reason in everything. 

These flinty people drank wine in moderation, 
— a bumper that has since fallen into great disuse. 
After that, they went home in the dark. 

They did this to develop, by a series of bumps 
and abrasions, their sense of the rough edges of 
locality, and afford the violent features of their 
vocabulary an effective outlet 

This remarkable code of laws was not put into 
writing. In addition to the impossibility of the 
transaction at that period (the Phoenicians had 
not yet provided the Greeks with their initial 
alphabet), it was too easy. 

It was more in harmony with their sand-paper 
methods to depend upon recollection. 

However, it was not at all difficult to memorize 
kicks and buffets ; one does not forget one's dis- 
abilities, and these curious enactments could be 
called by no other name. 

For these reasons the Spartans could repeat 
the entire collection of statutes forward, and obey 
them backward. 

The houses were as unadorned as their tenants, 
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and simplicity — to which the Jeffersonian brand 
was as circus lemonade to red-eye whiskey — was 
die distinguishing characteristic. 

Both sexes were compelled to exercise in the 
open air, and everybody became offensively 
healthy. 

Every babe which gave promise of robustness 
was cared for at the public expense ; each puny 
infant was tossed into a chasm. The children of 
Sparta were developed by a method which would 
have been equally effective in the manufacture of 
brass effigies. 

They were not moulded, but hammered into 
shape. A bout and buffet here ; a clip and pound 
there ; pommel and punch, cuff and kick, until 
their robust anatomies could slide unprotected 
and uninjured down the splinter side of a cellar 
door, or josde the edges from the primitive Spar- 
tan architecture against which they happened to 
collide. 

Lycurgus decided to devote his attention to the 
development of the exterior; the inside would 
then have to adjust itself to the outside. But — 

You can*t most always sometimes tell 
The gentle mollusk by his shell ; 
Good, bad, indifferent, you must 
Open him up and try him *'fust.** 

Indeed, so hard and callous did the integument 
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of the Spartan youth become that it had to be slit 
in places, like bark-bound trees, to permit the boy 
to expand into the man ; and the diminutive para- 
sites, which usually found the human cuticle so 
attractive, retired discouraged into Attica in search 
of the more inviting lontc pasturage. 

Truly the uses of perversity are sweet. 

To this process was added a series of depriva- 
tions intended to acquaint the young with the 
value of endurance, and bestir the resources of 
hunger-stimulated en- 
deavor. 

The stomach was the arbiter ; 

The ethics of the question 
Were relegated, we infer. 

To satisfied digestion. 

Then they were also 
taught that theft and ^ 
several other depravi- 
ties were not disgrace- 

. , . , , DITIcnOH WU Till CRIHI. 

ful in themselves. 

Detection was the crime ; punishment the se- 
quence of unskilled wrong-doing. 

The blundering right we always flout ; 
There is no wrong but wrong found out 

Food, even, was withheld at times to compel 
these persecuted Spartan boys to secure it by 
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means for which we have provided penal enact- 
ments, but which were intended by the Spartans 
to develop experts in foray. 

Applause awaited the youth who had suc- 
cessfully satisfied his appetite by disreputable 
methods ; but to the pangs of hunger an unmer- 
ciful flogging was added in the instances of 
failure. 

Conscience was heresy ; repentance an effemi- 
nacy that could not be too severely condemned. 

It was right to be wrong, with the Spartan, and 
just an hour's journey this side of beatitude to 
be villanous. 

The hapless youth 
Who told the truth 

Was neither loved nor thanked ; 
His wickedness 
Got the caress, 

His rectitude was spanked. 

And the mothers of Sparta ! Oh, my fellow- 
citizens, we shall not look upon their like again ! 

Hardness and stoicism were their character- 
istics. Compelled to run, leap, and strive in the 
open, they developed into beings whom to em- 
brace was to experience the satisfaction of a sim- 
ilar contact with a chiselled Aphrodite, and to love 
was to manifest the morbid predilection of the 
antiquarian for a petrified personification. 

A conjugal kiss set sparks flying, and an alter- 
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cation showered slivers of anatomical mica and 
quartz about. 

Rain or shine was all the same to the Spartan 
mother ; but she was likely to crack on the sur- 
face, like all hard substances, in atmospheric 
alternations from heat to cold. 

But she did not mind a little thing like that. 

Her babe could be cast into the chasm under 
Taygetus, and her robust boy might be whipped 
to death at the foot of the altar of Diana Orthia 
without a word of maternal protest. 

Alas ! she now has turned to dust, 

And in the tempest flies, 
And slips with every breeze and gust 

Into our throats and eyes. 

In celebration of this disposition, the Spartan 
boys, finding no dogs* tails and tin cans handy, 
would, for diversion, gather in the alley-way that 
concluded a domicile inhabited by some abnor- 
mally popular matron, and sing, — 

Who gave the word of stem command, 
And smote me with the hard, hard hand 
Until I was obliged to stand? 
Mother ! 

Who lulled away my youthful tears 
With laughter, ridicule, and sneers, 
And reared me gently by the ears? 
Mother ! ! 
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Who gave me, when I asked for bread, 
A loving clout upon the head, 
And bade me go and steal, instead ? 
Mother!!! 

Who told me, when I had a fall, 
To ease my sleep-disturbing bawl, — 
"Oh, bother! go and hire a hall"? 
Mother!!!! 

Who kept me waiting for my food? 
Who banged me round like kindling-wood. 
And said she did it for my good? 
Mother!!!!! 

Who was it I was glad to see 
Slip off into eternity ? 
Who got the marble heart from me? 
Mother!!!!!! 

However, the Spartan women made splendid 
nurses ; possibly because a vicarious detail like 
colic did not disturb them ; or it may be that the 
shrieks of the teething period afforded them en- 
tertainment 

They had not been permitted to experience 
these infantile diversions themselves. The luxury 
of a period of illness was a weakness in which no 
Spartan babe was expected to indulge. 

At any rate, there was no question in regard to 
the extraordinary vitality of these Spartan nurses, 
which they conveyed to the tiny weaklings in their 
charge in the manner made popular by Eve in her 
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sustenance of Cain and Abel. And, as the Aus- 
trian women furnished nutriment for the babes 
of Spain, so did these robust Spartan amazons 
suckle the young of other nations. 

In conversation, man, woman, or child was brief. 

Remarks were expected to contain ideas, and 
the less the verbal attire, the more apparent the 
purpose. 

Language, adroit modiste of thought, 

Packed up her flufT and feather ; 
For at the sight of naked wit 
The dame was scandalized, and quit 
The business altogether. 

This pithiness and concentration made the 
people of Laconia so 
famous that anything 
epigrammatic or con- 
crete was character- 
ized as "laconic," 
and the maxim-wise 
La Rochefoucauld, 
Pascal, and other 
genial and cynical French- 
men acknowledged their 
brilliancy with precisely the 
same appreciation as that shown by the 
mendacious Sindbad in his raids upon 
the Odyssey. On one occasion the 
Athenians laughed at the Lacedsemo- 
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nian short swords, at which Agis, king of Sparta, 
said, **We find them long enough to reach our 
enemies." 

The Athenians thanked the sovereign for his 
information, and withdrew out of reach. 

On another occasion Lycurgus was advised to 
build a wall around Sparta. 

Realizing his epigrammatic opportunity, and 
conscious of the delight he was about to provide 
for the depredating Parley Voo's, he remarked, 
with truly hydraulic compression and mastodonic 
impressiveness, **The city is well fortified which 
hath a wall of men instead of bricks." 

The single cussedness of bachelorhood was 
adjudged a public disgrace. 

Old maids were looked upon as animated meta- 
phors to emphasize disreputable comparisons, — 

As unproductive, sere, and frayed, 
As any obsolete old maid. 

The young man who refused to marry was com- 
pelled to parade the streets of Sparta in the cos- 
tume that Adam sported on the occasion of his 
first appearance in Eden, and made to sing songs 
in celebration of his own disgrace. 

♦ ♦ 4s sH ♦ 4s 4s 

These inflexible laws, and the servile obedience 

to them which distinguished the Spartans from 

any nation about them, developed this rugged 
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community into a pugnacious trinity of arm, 
shield, and weapon. 

To strike, and strike quickly, was the object. 

Discontent and revolution, the twain beloved 
of the gods, died young in Peloponnesus, and 
the Spartans were their disease. 

He ♦ 4s ♦ « 4s ♦ 

But at the call of battle — ah ! with curious device, 

Unto the muses did the king make august sacrifice, 

Which every Lacedaemon knew with glows of martial pride, 

The bellicose immortals with a fierce approval eyed. 

A breathing space, their minds relaxed, with garments festive fair, 

They graced their rough integuments, and garlanded their hair. 

Then to the pipe of Castor's hymn, timed to its paean swell. 

Some marched to glory, some to death, and others went to— dwell 

With their defunct derivatives upon the Stygian shore. 

Where they grew bald as paradise, for they could part no more. 

At last, when Lycurgus had ventured as far as 
he dared in his arbitrary perversions of the laws 
of nature, he called together an assembly of these 
impersonal Spartan entities, and, announcing that 
he was about to go away for a season, he exacted 
an oath from them that they would obey the laws 
he had imposed until his return. 

Delighted at the prospect of the departure of 
the source of their hair-shirt existence and their 
sackcloth-and-ash deportment, they readily regis- 
tered the desired oath, and Lycurgus departed for 
Delphi. 

At this place this remarkable disciplinarian was 
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assured by the oracle, which appeared always to 
indorse whatever was disagreeable, that his laws 
were excellent. 

Thus relieved, he exemplified the spirit of his 
own statutes by starving himself to death, and 
leaving instructions that his ashes should be scat- 
tered in the air. 

And by his gods you may be sure 
When dad the "birchen" plies, 

The wind has blown the ashes of 
Lycurgus in his eyes. 

By such picturesque methods he made his 
return impossible, and thus held the Spartans to 
obedience according to the terms of their oath. 

For five hundred years the Spartans made 
themselves famous and feared by unswerving 
allegiance to their covenant with the famous 
law-giver, until endurance ravelled through the 
selvage, and human nature ejected the whole 
unnatural code in the nausea of a belated rebel- 
lion. 

And then for every sportive seed 

Their hungjry lives lay fallow ; 
**And they lived in peace, 
And they died in Greece, 

And were buried in a tub of tallow." 



CHAPTER X. 

CONQUEST OF MESSENIA. 

There was a man of our town. 

And he was wondrous good; 
He struggled to evangelize 

His wicked neighborhood. 
But when they wouldn't yield to him 

The wild belief he craved, 
He preached to them with dynamite, 

And those he missed were saved. 

SPARTA the bloodless; Sparta the blade. 
Every superfluous detail disciplined away ; 
every want reduced to necessity ; compact ; 
rigid. Body of bronze, nerves of steel — there was 
an equipment — what to do with it ? 

Sparta had been compelled, as was Rome in 
later days, to subdue all adjacent territory. 

In the manner of some predatory fowl, which, 
in its usurpation of a nest already built and up- 
holstered with the downy luxury frayed from the 
maternal breast, is obliged to be rid of the pre- 
vious incumbent before it can settle comfortably 
upon its conquest, Sparta, as we have seen, ad- 
justed herself to her surroundings. 
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She was the original example of a greed she 
considered detestable in others, a selfishness 
that was a splendid advocate in its own behalf. 
and a philosopher lavish with moral precepts for 
application in the adjoining country. 

Then the fledglings, if one may call the hardy 
Spartan youths by that name, began to multiply ; 
there was not enough landscape to go round. 
They looked about for an extension of territory ; 
their eyes fell upon Messenia, and mild-eyed 
peace packed her satchel, donned her mackintosh 
and goloshes, fastened the smoked glasses to the 
difHcult relrouss4 of her nose, and left Greece for- 
ever in a never-ending search for a locality where 
a lady of her retiring disposition might live in 
undisturbed sequestration. 
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For wherever she goes, come her bellicose foes, 
Then she starts on her journey anew ; 

And is up and away from the scene of the (ray 
In the wake of the Wandering Jew — ^Jew — ^Jew, 
In the wake of the Wandering Jew. 

Messenia was a small country, apparently as- 
signed to its representation in the topography of 
Peloponnesus for the purpose of emphasizing the 
expression, ** 'Twixt the devil and the deep sea," 
for it touched Sparta, the covetous, on the east, 
and was welted by the surf of the Mediterranean 
on the west. 

Its possession, however, meant the absolute 
control of the entire southern portion of this 
cape-indented peninsula, and this was argument, 
reason, and justice to their biassed credulity. 

Moreover, having aggravated the mania of 
dominion by their successful occupation of La- 
conia, the Spartans began to make themselves 
tentatively obnoxious to the border-line Messe- 
nians, in the hope of arousing antagonism suffi- 
ciently violent and resentful to be construed into 
a casus belli. 

Envy is a genius for pretexts. 

It sees with one eye, and uses the other (which 
is blind) to discover reasons of self-justification. 

It must feed upon the fatness of its neighbor, 
or it will be self-consuming and degenerate, ac- 
cording to Proverbs xiv. 30, into bone rottenness. 
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Beyond the assurance of martial prowess made 
evident by the entire history of the country sur- 
rounding Lacedaemon since their arrival, the Spar- 
tans had nothing to encourage them in the belief 
that they could be successful elsewhere, aside 
from the knowledge of their dieted and dis- 
ciplined preparation. 

In unconscious paraphrase of the lusty ballad, 
the refrain of which gave the belligerent British 
Jingo his party name, they sang, — 

We do not want this vim to waste, 

But, " By Jingo !" if it must, 
Before we lay our arms aside, 

We'll swipe Messenia "fust." 

But Aristodemus, leader of the Messenians, 
considered the proposition from another stand- 
point. 

He had persuaded himself that, if the Spartans 
were such wretched neighbors, they would cer- 
tainly not improve in the capacity of masters, and 
he did not propose to submit to any infringement 
of that character on the monopoly which he had 
held so lovingly and long by both handles in 
the enthusiastic estimation of his fellow country- 
men. 

He also decided, in concert with a number of 
his patriotic associates, that Messenia was just 
large enough for those at present occupying it, 
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and could not be made to stretch to the flexible 
needs of their covetous neighbors without a se- 
rious rupture. 

Privately, Aristodemus perceived that a conflict 
was inevitable. He was, moreover, sufficiently a 
philosopher to be aware of the depressing fact 
that greed, reinforced by depraved reasoning 
and unreflective desire, was a desperate antag- 
onist. 

However, he welcomed the unhappy prospect 

To his countrymen, to be sure, it meant final 
subjugation and disaster ; but to himself it prom- 
ised a picturesque opportunity of shedding his 
blood to orchestration and audience, and insinu- 
ated the inviting possibility of bas-relief memorial 
in days to come. 

With such elevation of thought and judicious 
self-abnegation entirely characteristic of the cen- 
tral figures of the heroic age, he rehearsed his 
entrances and exits, and conned with consuming 
satisfaction the melodious and dignified cadences 
of his military obsequies, — 

Here bold Aristodemus lies, 

Who died to save his nation, 
And by his exit subsidize 

The meed of lamentation. 
He did not strive for lands and pelf 

(He had them in abundance, 
And could with ease surround himself 

With sumptuous redundance). 
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Nor did he seek for earthly meed 

Or adoration — (that is, 
He did not realize the need, 

Forsooth, he had it gratis). 
To be a leader moved him not, — 

Ah, no ! with purpose steady, 
All martial prizes he forgot 

(For he was chief already). 

Nor social envy moved him, nor 

Had precedence attraction 
(He was the local metaphor 

Of surfeit satisfaction). 
All that remained was suicide. 

To ease the situation. 
And thus Aristodemus died. 

To find a new sensation. 

At last the hungry animosity of the Spartans 
bolted an incautious opportunity which had strayed 
from its Messenian preserves, and, with gluttonous 
enterprise, they immediately attempted to convert 
it into an undigested expedient of retaliation. 

Covetousness is disreputably ingenious ; and 
the conscience of "might" is always ** right/* A 
fervent longing is its own justification, and the 
rungs in the ladder of aggrandizement — every 
one squirms. 

Indulging themselves with such convenient 
sophistry, certain Spartan youths, armed with 
daggers and disguised as maidens, attacked a 
body of Messenians, but were defeated, and the 
Spartan king was killed. 
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This was sufficient. 

Less would have answered ; the loss of a king 
was usury, under the circumstances ; but quarrels, 
like the waters about the ark, came high, — and 
they had to have them. 




So the struggle began, and before long the 
Messenians held the sword by the blade end. 

In this desperate strait they sent a delegation 
to Delphi to consult the oracle of Apollo. 

As usual, the contemplation of their own abun- 
dant resources suggested nothing to them. 

The strategic possibilities of the topographical 
barriers between themselves and the Spartans 
offered no encouragement to their desperate in- 
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genuity ; nor did the incalculable advantages of a 
resourceful patriotism over the uninformed intru- 
sion of alien greed occur to their minds. 

It was not classical to reason in advance. 

Their motto was, "In oracles we trust," which 
they would have stamped on their coins, but, un- 
fortunately, the Messenian mint was closed pro 
tern., owing to a deficiency in the supply of 
julep. 

Neglecting, therefore, the familiar safeguards 
for the cruel mendacity of the Delphic utterances, 
the petitioners proceeded to the shrine of Apollo, 
and arrived thither, unhappily, when that deity 
was about to indulge a sanguinary thirst. 

Nothing but blood would avail. 

^^ If the Messenians would be successful, they 
must sacrifice a virgin of tfie tiouse of yEptus'' 

After a discouraging search through the family 
connection, during which scandals which would 
have otherwise remained unsuspected were dis- 
closed, Aristodemus, who was of that house, was 
persuaded to believe that his daughter was en- 
titled to the benefit of the doubt as set forth in 
the virginal proviso, and he killed her with his 
own hand ; possibly to protect her future ; prob- 
ably to reduce the drain upon his income ; and 
ostensibly to stand well with the superstitious 
community. 

Sacrifice, like virtue, brings its own reward, — 
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especially when it is vicarious, — for immediately 
after this transaction Aristodemus was made 
king. 

Dear reader, let this be a lesson to you ! 

Be good when you*re obliged to, 

Be virtuous by proxy ; 
Make sacrifice by delegate, 
And let the summer permeate 

Your wintry orthodoxy. 

It is recorded that shortly after the coronation 
a blind prophet recovered his sight, and, although 
he missed the royal pageant, he had the consola- 
tion of the spectacles of sunrise and sunset, with 
an occasional aurora borealis, until one day, alas ! 
he peered through the hole in the mill-stones of 
the gods, saw through Aristodemus, and — ^wished 
to be blind again. 

The brazen shield also fell from the statue of 
Diana. In connection with the first incident, this 
was considered an omen of warning to be pre- 
pared for the arrival of a dull thud, for something 
was about to drop. 

To conclude these unhappy presages, the ghost 
of the king's daughter appeared to her murderous 
father to indicate that his unnatural sacrifice had 
been in vain. 

With apprehensive acumen, Aristodemus ac- 
cepted these occurrences as evidence that the 
Spartans would prevail, and, without pausing to 
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leave the analysis of his reasoning behind for the 
instruction of posterity, he announced his conclu- 
sion by proceeding to the grave of his child, 
where he very appropriately apologized for hav- 
ing continued to exist up to this point by killing 
himself 




Not caring to offer the counter-argument of 
failure in rebuttal of the mental process of the 
departed sovereign, the Spartans obligingly pro- 
ceeded to justify his deductions by subduing and 
enslaving his subjects. 

In this manner they preserved the balance be- 
tween the propositions of the royal syllogism and 
sustained the everlasting integrity of logic. 
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And then the major premise 

With the minor did make merry ; 

And demonstration jigged it with 
Its cosset corollary. 

However, the argument was ali one way, for 
the Spartans controlled the premises. 

The Messenians were forced to pay tribute with 
half the produce of their farms and humble them- 
selves generally for the period of fifty years ; and 
then something happened — it was Aristomenes ! 

This hero succeeded in stirring the Messenians 
to revolt. He was a very picturesque figure, and 
performed as many startling exploits as those pro- 
lific collaborators, tradition and imagination, could 
concoct. 

His escapes were marvellous. 

Many times his life was saved by the shots of 
the Spartan bowmen which missed their aim, and 
he certainly would have been slain if he had not 
despatched his antagonists in advance of that 
contingency. 

Thus far the gods were with him. 

There were three great battles with the advan- 
tage in that exasperating condition of doubt which 
enabled either side to claim it. 

Pro lost an arm and Con a leg, 

And which can t'other lick, sir. 
Must be determined later on : 
Pro cannot slap the face of Con, 
And Con, he cannot kick, sir. 
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On each of these unsatisfactory occasions Aris- 
tomenes was the central figure of a ceremony 
called the Hekatomphonia. 

This was a special sacrifice to the king of the 
gods, which could be offered only by the one who 
had slain with his own hands one hundred enemies 
in battle, a gory distinction which must have en- 
deared the hero to the Olympian management. 

However, the Spartans were as determined as 
they were pugnacious, and the Messenians as 
resentful as fifty years of subjugation could make 
them. 

Organizing the hardiest of his countrymen into 
a legjion of quick-moving banditti, Aristomenes 
began to exasperate the Spartans by a species of 
guerilla warfare. Several times he penetrated 
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into the heart of Laconia and levied upon two of 
its cities. 

He made his attacks with cunning prudence, 
and retreated with the wisdom and precipitation 
of a valor that desires to be long lived. 

This was more than tantalizing. 

When the arm is tense to strike, and the object 
of antipathy persists in keeping just out of reach, 
the result is demoralizing. 

The Spartans were equipped for service, — they 
were sword and shield minus the antagonist. 

'• AUcz-vous-en !" cries Parley Voo, 

In furious despair, 
" I stretch ze hand to catch ze flea, 
I have heem now, — ^he murdaire, — see ! 

Begar ! he ecs not zaire !'* 

In order to preserve his enthusiasm at Fahren- 
heit, Aristomenes would present himself after one 
of these characteristic raids in a safe native lo- 
cality, and the Messenian maidens would dance 
around him, crown his head with laurel, and sing 
songs in his celebration, — 

Oh, to be Aristomenes, 

Pray, laurelled love, what is it 
Makes epidemic a disease 

So painfully exquisite? 
Speak, are the bays upon thy brow 

In any wise distressful? 
And will you kindly tell us how 

It feels to be successful? 
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In response to this melodious invocation, the 
hero would hasten to assure his amiable petition- 
ers that his elevation did not damage his constitu- 
tion to the extent of accepting the unwelcome 
mediation of that counterirritant — failure ; nor 
did it suggest the wisdom of self-denial in the 
matter of perquisites. 

And such perquisites ! ! ! 

Every one bright-eyed, cherry-lipped, rosy- 
cheeked, — they kept him very busy. 

There were no deadly microbes then 

Invisibly to slip 
With unaware contagion, when 

Fond lip was pressed to lip. 
Or else, as if to render these 

Sweet epidemics vain, 
Kissed there by Aristomenes — 

They kissed them back again. 

However, to tantalize was one thing, but to 
conquer was another. 

The manoeuvres of Aristomenes against the 
Spartans, although exasperating to the last de- 
gree, were not decisive, and the hero was com- 
pelled eventually to retire to the mountains, from 
which strongholds he continued to make his char- 
acteristic sorties and sallies during eleven eventful 
years, until captured at last by his enemies. 

Aristomenes felt very badly about this. 

Hitherto he had experienced most of his mis- 

15 
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fortunes by proxy ; but this was a personal matter, 
and he couldn't philosophize about it. 

It lacked the perspective which nullified the 
suggestion of the Irish drill-master to his modey 
regiment. 

'* Presint arms !" he commanded. 

'* Murtheration !" he exclaimed, as he observed 
the shiftless response to his order. "That's a 
divil of a presint ! Come out here and look at 
yourselves r 

However, taking a copious draught of the tonic 
resignation, upon which he relied in desperate 
emergencies, he was about to submit himself to 
what he considered the inevitable, when an op- 
portunity of escape presented itself, and anything 
that came gratis he usually took. 

The second time was he captured, and the 
second time he slipped away ; but on the third 
occasion the attempt to elude the Spartans was 
a failure, and he was carried to the capital with 
fifty other unfortunate Messenians, and con- 
demned to be cast from Mount Taygetus into 
the chasm of Keadas. 



Let the bibulous chap 
In the hero*s mishap 

See a lesson to warn him and touch ; 
For his tumble, you see, 
Made it certain that he 

Had a drop too much. 
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However, the best of us venture beyond the 
limits at times. 

As an object-lesson to the hero, and, incident- 
ally, to add the dilettante touch to his misery, 
the fifty Messenians who accompanied him were 
thrown over the declivity in advance. 

But this measure of cruelty was the salvation 
of Aristomenes, for, when he was due to bid this 
green earth good-bye, he fell upon a congestion 
of his predecessors, and the interrupted concus- 
sion saved his life. 

Precipitation generally concludes in failure. 

Whenever one of these opaque heroic embodi- 
ments was introduced to the beginning of the 
end in any serious emergency, and the exit was 
unattended by the sonorous endorsement of that 
stimulating entity, Vox populi! the unfortu- 
nate generally concealed himself in his cloak and 
starved to death. 

But this dignified demise was denied Aristom- 
enes (much to his ultimate advantage), for he 
beheld a fox prowling among the dead bodies. 

With the expiring flare of reason, usually the 
most brilliant of the series, Aristomenes argued 
that the Spartans would scarcely inconvenience 
themselves to the extent of adding a fox to the 
assortment of defunct Messenians. 

How, then, did the animal get there ? 

To solve the conundrum, Aristomenes began 
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his mental process from the intuitional end by 
seizing the fox by the tail. 

The rest was easy. The astonished beast, in 
his objection to such an illogical proceeding, 
hastened to the opening through which it had 
made its d^buL Aristomenes followed and es- 
caped. 

The effect of his reappearance can be imagined. 
To the renown of a hero he now added the eclat 
of the phenomenon. 

The regurgitation of Lazarus or the apotheosis 
of the effervescent Elijah were not more remark- 
able, for the Keadas was deep, and Aristomenes 
had been forwarded over its brim with cordial 
emphasis. 

From this time his reputation did all the work 
and most of the hard fighting. 

But one day, alas ! or alack ! (or something of 
that morose character) when the hero ventured 
from home without his rabbit's foot, and the be- 
numbing effect of his laurelled personality was 
off indulging in a shave and shampoo, he was I 
seized by some Cretan bowmen and carried back! 
to Sparta. 

Here he was confined and treated to an elabo- 1 
rate menu of indignities, until a superstitious I 
maiden, who had taken counsel from the dream 
of an acute indigestion, rescued him. 

She believed that Aristomenes was the c 
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of her disordered apprehensions, and cut his 
bonds. 

Killing his captors as a memento for future 
Spartan consideration, he slipped away with the 
lady, and, upon arrival at Messenia, he presented 
her to his son in testimonial of his gratitude to 
Providence in general. 

But Messenia was doomed. 

The gods had permitted Aristomenes to be pic- 
turesque, but they would not extend their dubious 
courtesies to the real advantage of his country- 
men. 

For the guile and greed extensive 

Of the deities above 
Made a hero as expensive 

As unmitigated love. 
And the "piper-paying** people 

Left they always in the lurch, — 
Sure, the weather-vane and steeple 

Are the glory of the church. 

Aristomenes was compelled to be satisfied with 
his personal aggrandizement, and, in the subtle 
phraseology of an idiom not then in vogue, he 
let the rest slide. 

The gods withdrew their patronage ; certain of 
his followers, envious of his prominence, betrayed 
him, and he was surrounded by the foe. 

So he gave up the struggle, — but not himself, 
for, in conjunction with his sons, he broke through 
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the ranks of his assailants, and left his country to 
the mercy of the Spartans. 

But misfortune was essential to Aristomenes, — 
his character couldn't develop without it. 

Uninterrupted satisfaction was entirely too 
plebeian to be considered seriously, so, naturally, 
he escaped the Spartan only to fall into a worse 
predicament, — he permitted his daughter to wed 
a tide. 

Damagetes, king of the island of Rhodes, had 
been informed by a priest, through the speaking- 
tube concealed in the oracle of Apollo, that he 
must marry the daughter of the bravest of the 
Hellenes (or Greeks). 

When Aristomenes heard this stipulation, he 
exclaimed, with undignified haste, ** That's me!" 
and bestowed his child upon this petty sovereign. 

He then consumed the balance of his existence 
with the royal pair, and settled for the indiscretion 
with reminiscent instalments of his vanished prow- 
ess, until the adoption of specie payment com- 
pelled him to the isolation of monologue. 

At one period of this struggle the Spartans 
were not so sanguine of success. 

Naturally they consulted the Delphic oracle, 
which instructed them to apply to their natural 
enemies — the Athenians — for aid. 

The advice was not agreeable ; but Apollo said 
so, and that settled it. 
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In response the Athenians returned, by the 
Spartan embassy, a lame school-master named 
Tyrtseus. 

The Spartans did not know what to think. 
How was such an unimpressive object to be of 
vital assistance? 

A pedagogue — the gods forbid ! 



-.iHQ^-'r. 




They were not engaged in polemics ; such a 
leader would advance his theory of root deriva- 
tions in refutation of the Messenian short-sword, 
and shelter himself from thp deadly fusillades 
behind a rampart of philosophy. 

But an egg is more or less a mystery until it is 
cracked. In the early stages of its career it is a 
marvel of succulence, but in its a.d. period, when 
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employed as applause, it has no offensive parallel. 
The result either way depends upon the amiability 
or the violence of its self-assertiveness. 

Now, this Tyrtaeus was a poet, and composed 
war-songs. This in itself was discouraging — until 
he read his lines to the Messenians, and they re- 
tired overwhelmed. 

Then the Spartans knew that Apollo had chosen 
wisely for them. 

**The pen is mightier than the sword." 

For these reasons the compositions of Tyrtaeus 
soared into such an altitude of prominence that 
contemporaneous criticism and imitation hung 
their diminished heads and slunk sullenly into 
the shadows of his colossal preponderance. 

Then a lyric for a battle, 

And a ballad for a raid ; 
Or a chansonette to rattle 

Its syllabic fusillade. 
When the epic broke the fetters ^ 

Of the very gods on high, 
And the valiant man of letters 

Made unnumbered thousands die. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE WISDOM OF SOLON. 



SOLON was Athens. To know the one was 
to possess an elaborate thesis, with annota- 
tions, on the other. Such, at least, was his 
opinion on the subject, and, as he was in a posi- 
tion to make contradiction expensive, his appraise- 
ment was accepted. 

He was full of wisdom and apothegm, and as 
disagreeably apropos as obtrusive analogy and 
irresistible opportunity could make him. 

He provided the naked truth with a change of 
attire ; took the measure of every emergency to 
fit it with a maxim ; and graced each ill-looking 
infelicity with a philosophical dictum. 

After each successful dress-parade through the 
streets of Athens, he was obliged to reduce the 
proportions of his head with a cold-water com- 
press, to enable himself to pass, without injury, 
through the portals of his domicile. 

He was afflicted with strabismus : he had one 
eye on the present, and the other on the future. 

He proposed to be identified with his activities ; 

everything should be definitely Solon, — 
234 
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He would not have the c 

That clouds expiring fame ; 
The thing he did was — "so and so," 

And he was — "what's his name." 

Handicapped at the outset by descent from the 
nobility, he gradually contrived to outlive the 
blemish and develop into picturesque usefulness. 

His father, Execestides, set him the usual patri- 
cian example by bequeathing to his son a name 
minus the estate. 
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The latter this prodigal parent conferred piece- 
meal upon others, in the manner of Timon, and 
called his lavishness generosity. 

When a beast of a man does the worst that he can, 
And he brings to his wife and his children mishap. 

There are many to say, in their void-headed way, 

"He's a rogue, and a rake, but a good-hearted chap." 

All this obliged Solon, who desired to be known 
as a philosopher, to become a merchant At this 
time ** traffic" was considered honorable. 

** Do others, or others will do you," was the 
financial maxim most in vogue, and the insolent 
metaphor of the elevation of the cream above the 
contributing body of the skim-milk had not re- 
ceived its aggravating currency. 

Moreover, the merchant was obliged to travel, 
and thus became envoy and ambassador between 
the petty kingdoms. 

In this way his commercial receptiveness gained 
a more or less polyglot knowledge, which his 
philosophic acumen assimilated, and converted 
into Sheridanic impromptus and wisdom-wadded 
apothegms. 

In this respect his reputation attained to mam- 
malian proportions, to which contemporaneous 
parasites attached themselves with greedy succu- 
lence. 

Solon was to Athens what Lycurg^s was to 
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Sparta. Both made laws for their respective 
nations, and both reared toppling edifices of 
reputation. 

It was Solon's idea that men could be legislated 
into good behavior ; that depravity would yield an 
obedience to statutes which an invalid conscience 
denied to the ten commandments. 

The admonitions and advice 
Which good men manufacture, 

Are all so delicately nice 
To circumvent and fracture. 

It was a difficult proposition, but he measured 
to it, and for these reasons : 

Athens, at first, like other Grecian cities, was 
governed by kings ; and the divine right was as 
debatable then as now, only the line of argument 
was different. 

In proportion to the legion was the burden of the proof, 
For conviction humbly followed at the sword and shield's behoof. 
There was fearsome weight of logic in an upper cut or thrust ; 
And 'twas wonderful how reason joined the rigid ranks of " must." 

Cecrops, the first ruler, had some peaceful 
ideas. He interested the people of Attica in 
navigation and olive culture, and persuaded them 
to indorse their passionate preferences with the 
marriage ceremony. 

Codrus concluded the Attic dynasty by coming 
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seriously into contact with the onset of the in- 
vading Dorians. 

After this the nobles appointed one of the 
royal family as archon (chief). 

At first the honor was conferred to last through 
the life of the recipient, but, as the family con- 
nection was large and envious, the longevity of 
the incumbent was jeopardized to such an extent 
that the term of office was shortened to ten years. 

However, ten years constituted as much of an 
eternity as a life-time to the immediate successor, 
so the span of glory was whittled down to one 
year. 

Finally, the nobles chose nine archons from 
their own number, and Athens became an aristo- 
cratic republic, which consideration, added to the 
enactments of the dreadful Draco, gave Solon 
his opportunity. 

Draco was another law-giver. 

In the musty, dusty ages 

To attain to large applause, 
All the blizzard-whiskered sages 

Framed their philosophic saws. 
But (all other chances flailing, 

Shunned by Bacchus, Eros, Mars, 
And their pleadings unavailing 

To the nine creative stars) 
When they got to statute-making 

And interpreting the law, 
Then, the very welkin shaking, 

Rose their resonant eclat 
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The opportunity awaited. 

The citizens complained that they received no 
justice from the nobles, and Draco redressed 
their naked wrongs. 

But the hair-shirt attire of his provision was 
even less acceptable than their former disabilities. 
They were overwhelmed in a maelstrom of con- 
somme. 

His laws were merciless ; every offence was 
capital ; and presently he had not even the popu- 
larity of a counterirritant. 

Finally, the focus of a thousand rays of indig- 
nation, he fled to escape popular combustion, and 
was consumed in effigy, in the heat of malediction, 
lit by the flaring brands of various tabasco tem- 
peraments. 

Anarchy arrived, and with her came all her dis- 
reputable progeny and unspeakable kith and kin. 

Then Solon entered R. U. E., 

And grasped the opportunity; 

Whereat the gallery began 

A most tumultuous rataplan, 

And all of Athens* beards of snow 

Streamed high along the bald-head row. 

He appointed himself a committee of one to 
receive the lady and provide her with a passport 
to Laconia. 

He began by repealing the enactments of 
Draco ; enabled the debtor to satisfy the claims 
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of the creditor with the depreciated currency 
of repudiation ; and purchased the freedom of 




delinquents, who had been sold into slavery, 
with edicts. 
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Parents were no longer permitted to deliver 
over their children as pawns for their debts ; and 
sons were compelled to learn trades and assume 
the outward garb of respectability. 

But the economic process did not end here. 

Solon had a reputation to make ; he desired to 
be exhilarated by the huzzas of his countrymen, 
and had long indulged the hope of posthumous 
glory and bas-relief perpetuity. 

He wished the very boys to pause 

Twixt comma, period, or colon, 
And say, with wonder-gaping jaws, — 
"There goes the chap who made the laws. 

Don't wink — don't breathe, — ye gods ! 'tis Solon." 

To ingratiate himself with the sires, he decreed 
that they should be supported in the fray and 
ravel of the sere and yellow by their sons. 

To placate the sons, he stipulated that if their 
sires had not instructed them in the early period 
as to means of later livelihood, they were under 
no obligations to the authors of their existence. 

He meant to inoculate the commonwealth with 
the virus of filial sentiment, even if it was artifi- 
cial. If the agreeable contagion could not be 
made to spread in this peaceful fashion, there 
remained the customary alternative of grafting 
it in the epidermis at the sword-point. 

By these methods Solon weakened the power 

16 
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of the Attic upper-tendorh, and encouraged the 
sodden substratum to cherish the idea of develop- 
ing itself, in time, to the superior crust of the 
social pie. 

To add the finishing touch to this idyllic 
structure, he bestowed the privileges of suf- 
frage upon every free-born native of Attica, and 
aroused an enthusiasm for voting that filled the 
urns, which did service for polls, with partisan 
overflows. 

The citizen in good repute could now finger the 
laws in advance of their establishment, canvass 
prospective archons, and cast the weight of a 
long-restrained personality into the balance of 
power. 

Property was the basis of consideration, and 
thrift was rewarded with civic prestige. 

Classification was founded upon income. Afflu- 
ence alone could hold office ; but the three classes 
embraced in that agreeable distinction were com- 
pelled to pay all taxes and provide their own 
equipment in time of war. 

Then the bulging cofTer only 

Into archon could advance; 
And the azure-veined patrician 

Could no longer lead the dance. 
There was virtue in possession ; 

Goods and chattels voted, — thus 
Every apoplectic Dives 

Lorded over Lazarus. 
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Those who had held office, and only those, 
could serve in the ancient court of Areopagus, 
situated upon a hill of that name, where, in after 
years, the Epicurean philosophers and the Stoics 
attempted to embarrass the Apostle Paul in his 
efforts to justify the doctrine which was to bring 
him to such a violent conclusion. 

At this court all that was disagreeable was dis- 
pensed with. 

And the connoisseurs of gammon, title, influence, and mammon 
Gave the statutes their revision and the people cause to think ; 

And depravity official scored, with countenance judicial. 
Every public misdemeanor, and indulged a private wink. 

A senate of four hundred animated voices 
shouted the business of assembly, and the asi- 
nine many stepped to the measures set by the 
diplomatic few. 

Solon had now attained to the autobiographical 
period. He was the centre of the stellar system, 
and desired to congratulate himself upon the 
phenomenon. 

At one time he had considered fame but smoke ; 
now it was incense, and he was willing to inhale 
it almost to the point of suffocation. 

It came because, at first, he did not desire it, — 
it is usually that perverse, — but now that he had 
made its acquaintance, he was very well pleased 
to appear in its company. 
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Under his legislation Athens prospered. 

Then the masses and the classes 
Had the chasm bridged between ; 

And a lubricated conduit 
Joined the mighty to the mean. 




Under Draco, pillars of stone engraved with 
the amount of the sum loaned, and the name of 
the creditor, were set up on the boundaries of the 
properties used as collateral, for the purpose of 
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informing the general public of the private affairs 
of shamefaced impecuniosity. 

Solon soon removed these monuments of 
degradation, and yellow-faced usury balanced 
itself uneasily along the tight-rope of restricted 
income stretched between the nebulous termini 
of meum and tuum. 

Having thus laid the foundation of personal 
eclat, Solon decided to leave the application of 
his code to his contemporaries, and, after the 
manner of Lycurgus, he bound the Athenians to 
submit to his enactments for the period of ten 
years, and ran away from the dangerous detail 
of putting his views into execution. 

This privilege of the legislator, to impose his 
statutes upon the community and delegate to 
others the hazard and difficulty of their execution, 
Solon was wise enough to enjoy. 

But vicarious attention to duty is a costly ser- 
vice. To the obstacle of grudging consent was 
added the absence of the law-giver. 

The tide began to turn, and Solon again ap- 
peared upon the scene to find his laurels jeop- 
ardized, and his bays in desperate need of the 
sprinkling-can. 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are not "it might have been,'* 

But that "// is" — and you or I 

Can't prove a saving alibi. 
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Nothing, excepting divine grace or a private 
egotism, is entirely satisfactory to everybody con- 
cerned ; and the patricians, on the one side, 
thought his enactments too radical, while the 
plebeians, on the other, considered them too 
lenient 

In reality, Solon's code was a series of com- 
promises between the two elements, either one 
of which was convinced that it gave more than it 
received. 

However, the advantage must bulge some- 
where, and presently the dissatisfied Athenians 
began to attempt a readjustment on the basis of 
class prejudices, and Solon was introduced to a 
new sensation, — „. ^ . , , 

His phrases with dension 
, ''' spoken, 

His statutes paraphrased 

or broken, 
Hb bead reduced from 

bulk extensive— 
" O me ! my ! renown's 

expensive." 

Before long these 
jealousies reached the 
violent stages, and 
contending citizens 
announced theirviews 
with an emphasis that 
was striking if not 
convincing. 
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On one occasion, Pisistratus, an unscrupulous 
member of the Athenian aristocracy, rushed, cov- 
ered with blood, to the market-place, and, pointing 
to his self-inflicted wounds, he declared that the 
nobles had adopted this method of recording their 
objections to his sympathy with the people. 

Solon detected the manoeuvre. 

" Pisistratus," he remarked, ** was evidently af- 
fected by precedent ; Ulysses had been more 
adroit." 

That hero had wounded himself to delude his 
enemies ; Pisistratus had merely besmeared him- 
self to deceive his friends. 

Nevertheless, the unscrupulous Pisistratus suc- 
ceeded in getting the guard he demanded. 

By gradual accession this measure of private 
security developed into a public menace ; but 
before the citizens could dispossess him of this 
threatening force, or entertain a suspicion of the 
subde purpose of the organization, the unprin- 
cipled schemer seized the Acropolis, and became 
the first tyrant of Athens. 

But the tyrants of Greece (in so far as the 
name is concerned) were in the nature of trav- 
esty, — such as we are wont to look upon with 
confident uneasiness lording it over the musically 
resentful villagers, and the impossible prima donna 
scandalized in high C in the dreamy confines of 
opera bouffe. 
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Chorus of Villagers: 

He is here, the gods defend us 
From his depredating hand! 
(Aside) That is, privately commend us 
To his bounty — understand? 

SOUBRETTE : 

A dramatic malconstruction 

It would be in chance remote 
To resist the coy seduction 

Of my high soprano note. 

Enter Tyrant : 

Let me picture my case 
In a turbulent bass, 

Let the register only alarm you ; 
For it's only a sham 
Of a monster I am ; 

'Tis arranged that I never can harm you. 

Inn-keeper : 

It is true, it is true. 
So you needn't feel blue, 
Take the hint from my heedless fiailsetto. 

Librettist : 

So if any one dies 
You may justly surmise 

He was burdensome to the libretto. 

Apparently tyrants were so called because they 
seized an opportunity when it presented itself; 
but their rigorous proclivities ended with that 
transaction. 

It was so with Pisistratus. His advent was 
violent, but his rule beneficent. 

His countrymen were welcome to all the advan- 
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tage if its existence was duly credited to his en- 
deavor, just as an author is glad to bestow the 
contents of his volume upon the public if he can 
figure on the title-page and monopolize the fron- 
tispiece. 

In harmony with this idea, Pisistratus, without 
seriously disturbing, and, in fact, frequently en- 
forcing, the laws of Solon, indulged a desire for 
civic ornamentation ; erected beautiful buildings ; 
encouraged art ; gave Athens its first library, and 
collected and published the ballads of Homer. 

In regard to the benefits of the last achievement 
there is a difference of opinion that is almost bel- 
ligerent 

For every youngster who has gone 
A-searching through the lexicon 

(Without the afflatus 
That moved the poet to his toil), 
Or bums the student's midnight oil, 

Cries, •* Hang Pisistratus !'* 

But the beneficent predominance of Pisistratus 
was in its turn assailed by one of the disasters 
reserved by Providence for the head of the mortal 
elevated above his fellows. 

Providence, who only completes her toilet by 
noon, and leisurely consumes an elaborate menu 
afterwards, is not ready to attend to her duties 
until the process of digestion is fairly under way, 
by which time the suppliant of her favor is in the 
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predicament of the sea-sick traveller, who desires 
to know, from the stuttering steward, where the 
violent features of his illness may be indulged 
unobserved. 

** Where ?" he asks, and all the details of his 
anxiety are in the monosyllabic inquiry. 

"Wh-why," answers the steward, **it's-it's-cK)- 
over in-in-th-th-the-o — it's oo-over " 

(Br-r-r-r-r ! ! ! !) ** You are right," wails the 
unhappy voyager, ** it is, indeed, over. I have no 
need of your information now." 

The power of Pisistratus in the first place was 
due to partisan division of the people, who, with 
characteristic inconsequence and fickleness, were 
perpetually forming new coalitions and unsub- 
stantial subdivisions. 

When, therefore, the Pediaian and Paralian fac- 
tions made an unexpected junction, immediate 
advantage was taken of the diversion by the 
enemies of the tyrant, and he was expelled from 
Attica. 

No sooner, however, were these fresh forces in 
power than the public welfare went into worse 
convulsions than ever, and the treacherous ex- 
archon, Megacles, offered to restore the exiled 
tyrant to power on condition that he should marry 
the daughter of the Alcmaeonidaean chief. 

Alcmaeonida^ was a name of doleful significance. 

A noble named Clyon, when the enactments of 
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Draco had pressed the heaviest, after a disastrous 
attempt to seize the Acropolis, was defeated, and 
forced with his followers to run to sanctuary. 

Megacles was archon then. 
He induced Clyon and his ^- 




party to surrender on 
promise of protection, 
an agreement which he 
fultilled by cutting them 
down to a man. 
A dreadful epidemic 
followed this treachery, and the Athenians, believ- 
ing the Alcmaeonidx (the clan to which Megacles 
belonged) to be responsible for the infliction on 
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account of their villanous slaughter, drove them 
into exile. 

To the proposition of this disreputable leader 
Pisistratus gave willing heed, and the conspirators, 
disguising a magnificendy proportioned woman as 
Athene, sent her, in full armor, in a chariot through 
the streets of Athens to invoke the public to sub- 
mit to the return of Pisistratus. 

How the shade of mighty Barnum 

Must escape its restful peace 
As it hears the shadows singing 

The credulity of Greece ! 

"Oh, my woolly, woolly horses! 
Oh, my whitewashed elephant 1 
What an audience to startle, 
What a limitless extant ! 

•* How my Irishman-gorilla 

Would have charmed the Greeks of yore I 
rd have been the foremost Hellene 
In the days that are no more. 

"What a chance the race, the chorus, 
What a mint the Delphic shrine; 
How the oracles had bristled 

Had the management been mine. 

** Oh, ye vanished hordes of Athens, 
How would I have marshalled down 
Every god in high Olympus 
To parade your sleepy town. 
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"Surely you had heard Apollo 
Singing ditties to his lyre ; 
And the aggravating Venus 
Had enkindled your desire. 

"Then had mighty Jove and Juno 

With their beauteous Hebe walked; 
And how mighty Mars and Vulcan 
Had spectacularly talked. 

••And the jolly Dionysus, 

What a vender he had made, 
With his frolicsome augustness 
Ladling circus lemonade ! 

••And the Minotaur, — the Cyclops!!! 
Had it only come to pass, — 
Ah, what advertising features!! 
Oh, alas! alas!! alas!!!" 



The stratagem was successful, and the despot 
was reinstated in the fickle favor of the Athenian 
populace. 

But Megacles could stand sponsor to no one 
for any length of time, — it made him nervous. 
Deprived of his regular regimen of depravity he 
was most miserable. 

It was contrary to his principles to adhere to a 
friendship or resist the seduction of advantage. 

He had already proved that promises were 
made to be broken ; and in the details of means 
to ends, his political equipment was disreputable 
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enough to have entided him to a memorial window 
in the Tammany wigwam. 

At the very first opportunity, after the restora- 
tion of the tyrant, Megacles effected a reconcilia- 
tion of the Alcmaeonidae with the Pediaian faction, 
and the combination couldn't be worked by Pisis- 
tratus, who departed hurriedly a second time. 

This exile lasted for a period of ten years, and 
was utilized by the fugitive to nurse his wrath and 
poultice his injured self-esteem. 

But he also devoted his talents to Lygdamis, 
who was engaged in an attempt to impose a 
despotism upon Naxos. 

Assisted by such a valuable ally as Pisistratus, 
he succeeded in his designs, and encouraged the 
scheming Athenian by his example. 

His resentment was productive. 

With truly idyllic indifference the Athenians 
permitted Pisistratus, from the vantage ground of 
Marathon, to advance upon the Hellenic metrop- 
olis. In harmony with the bouffe methods of the 
tyrant, his third advent in Athens was not at cost 
of much bloodshed. 

Apparently the force in opposition to him was 
overcome by argument, and a luxurious aversion 
to the conversion of their anatomies into porous- 
plaster holes to provide an entree for intrusive 
daylight. 

The Athenians were ordered home, and availed 
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themselves of the opportunity of continued exist- 
ence with an alacrity that evinced extraordinary 
good judgment and a wholesome dread of per- 
sonal mishap. 

Thus, for the third time, Pisistratus became 
master of the Acropolis, and, after a more or less 
versatile domination, conferred a lasting obligation 
upon his political opponents by providing them 
with a subject of requiem and obsequies. 

His demise occurred thirty-three years after his 
first usurpation. 

However, satisfactory consummations are gen- 
erally distinguished by the tardiness of their 
arrival. 

Then the wonder of the ages 

In alternate war and peace, 
Hurried its succeeding stages 
To provide these creaking pages 

With the lubricant of Greece. 



CHAPTER XII. 

EVENTS THICKEN. 

A ghoit Ml on his monument 
And grtDoed a grin of wide extent, 

Nor hide not whiskers griziled it; 
" Ho, hoi what virlaet I potwul 
I'm gnlified, I must confets. 

To note the way they've cbitelled il 

" But, spite of graven sbart* of woe. 

If all tbeM liDe appellatives 
Will turn to uitiqaated myth 
When men becotne acquainted with 

My duplicating relatives?" 



THE good which men accomplish is the sub- 
ject of a funeral oration ; and the evil has 
the vitality of the Wandering Jew. If an 
outrageous character concluded with his demise, 
all would be well, — but he has children. 

Consanguinity is a bad arrangement It's all 

right from an ethical stand-point, and is first-rate 

for moral purposes sometimes, but it perpetuates 

habit, and makes debility contagious. 

Hsistratus was posthumously prolific. 

Personally he had acknowledged a due sense 
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of obligation by dying ; but his sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, survived him, and inherited his traits 
and his troubles. 

AH the evil slyly hoarded. 

Every dubious intent, 
In the in£a,nt brawl recorded 

Countersigned by lineament. 

But the former the Athenians had been com- 
pelled to indorse, while the latter had taken out 
naturalization papers in all immediate Attica, and 
had a disagreeable habit of making their appear- 
ance at inopportune moments with the velocity of 
an impoverished relative. 

Still, the handicap was not sufficiently serious 
to embarrass their fairly successful administration. 

All the good which Pisistratus had inaugurated 
was consummated or furthered by his sons ; as to 
the bad (since the upholstery of repudiation was 
inadequate), they offered themselves as standing 
apologies. 

In the manner of those who are satisfied to 
figure on committees in the erection of memorials 
to the distinguished defunct, Hippias and Hip- 
parchus set up mile-stones, surmounted with busts 
of Mercury, all over the roads of Attica, in order 
that the pedestrian might know how weary he 
was, and that Time could accurately measure the 
parasangs and stadia of his creaking advance ; 
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Or, with the prodigal arrange 

A duel with disaster in it, 
Die, and revive again, and change 

His sixty seconds every minute. 

The only criticism aroused by this transaction 
came from the followers of Bacchus, who main- 
tained that the genius of Carouse and Wassail 
was most entitled to be on a **bust/* 

Presently they were successful enough to be 
insolent, and from that basis their prosperity 
began to be mixed with the alloy of adversity. 

Apparently, the misfortunes of their father had 
taught them nothing. 

It is usually very difficult to receive instruction 
from an uncomely school-mistress. 

Experience is a teacher dear 
When she's a blooming beauty ; 

Then we delight in the austere. 
And find relief in duty. 

The sand-paper and the file result in an excel- 
lent polish, but between the process and the 
result there is a dreary interval. 

One day Hipparchus extended a cordial invita- 
tion to disaster by humiliating the sister of a 
fellow-townsman named Harmodius, and the lat- 
ter proceeded to avenge the slight. 

This angry man had a friend with an unpro- 
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nounceable name. Aristogeiton was the prosody 
of it, the rest we leave to the imagination. 

The meed of fame 
Went with a name 

Well rounded and sonorous ; 
The monosyl- 
lable was nil, 

And solo bowed to chorus. 

So every lad 

Of Greece who had 

A resonant cognomen 
In fortune sunned ; 
While glory shunned 

The unaccented yeoman. 

On the basis of this phonetic phenomenon, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton plotted with other 
Athenian youths to despatch Hippias and Hip- 
parchus. 

They selected a festival occasion to consum- 
mate their malign purpose. 

Each conspirator carried a myrde bough, widiin 
which a dagger was concealed. 

Their design was fatally successful ; Harmodius 
succeeded in killing Hipparchus, and was in turn 
stabbed to death by the body-guard of his victim. 

M. Prosody Aristogeiton was captured, and 
subjected to the torture of pronouncing his name 
many times in succession in order to compel him 
to betray his accomplices. 
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A young girl named Leoena, who was suspected 
to possess information which they desired her to 
divulge, " not for publication, but as an evidence 
of good faith," bit off her tongue rather than get 
into literature in the unseemly fashion proposed. 




And her speech could not comprise 
All the art that lulls and lingers; 

So she argued with her eyes. 
And persuaded with her fingers. 

Hippias endeavored to rule as beneficently as 
the recollection of the fate of his brodier would 
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permit ; but, finding that he could neither forgive 
nor forget, and that the citizens were determined 
to return to the Solonic code, he collected his wife 
and children, and forwarded them, along with 
various other articles of virtu, to Asia, whither he 
soon followed them. 

The Athenians now felt at liberty to do as they 
pleased. 

They had freedom, but were not unanimous 
concerning what to do with it ; it was a very 
picturesque possession, but, like the man who 
clamored for a mascot, they did not know with 
what sort of nourishment to sustain it after it was 
unmistakably theirs. 

Like Con, who got the gifts of Pro, 

And Pro the meed of Con ; 
The nuptial rites of Yes and No, 

Of Instant and Anon. 

The Athenians honored the memory of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton with yearly instalments 
of empty praise, that could neither reanimate 
their dissolving anatomies or reimburse Charon 
for the nuisance of transporting their spirits 
across the Styx. 

As to Leoena, they emphasized the weakness 
of her sex by erecting a statue of a lioness with- 
out a tongue. 

The memorials of glory ! Suffering for the 
hero, hurrah for his relatives ! 
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The man of might and valor who 
Is praised in posthumous ado ; 
And frames a picturesque relict 
For some designing benedict. 

Hippias, like Othello, after his copper-colored 
remonstrance with Desdemona, found his occupa- 
tion gone. 

For a long time he wandered about aimlessly, 
leaving instructions with his family to forward his 
identity whenever he should dare to appear in its 
company. 

At last he reached the court of the king of 
Persia, where, as will develop later, he began to 
justify the low estimate in which he was held by 
his enemies. 

Leaving him in the hands of two unspeakable 
desperadoes, — revenge and exasperation, — we 
will proceed a stadia or so with this stupendous 
history, — 

And endue the apparition 

With a garniture exact ; 
Rehabilitate tradition, 

Or sophisticate a fact. 

The great Cyrus was dead. 

He had established an enduring memorial in 
the extension of the Persian Empire from the 
Persian Gulf to the shore of the Mediterranean. 

Two of his most conspicuous achievements 
were to master that metaphor of all superfluous 
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possession — Croesus, and absorb all the Greek 
colonies so carefully established along the coast 
of Asia Minor by the restless Hellenes. 

So, when the Greek 
Desired to speak 

With sultriness emphatic. 
His vivid stress 
Was, more or less. 

Profanely Asiatic. 

But the isles of the ^gean remained to exas- 
perate the Persians. 

The appropriation of the shad had developed 
an appetite for the roe. 

In the isle of Samos, little in topography, but 
stupendous in the estimation of its inhabitants, 
lived King Polyc rates. 

This petty sovereign was a political adventurer, 
and his title to Samos extended no farther back 
than the incident of its seizure. 

His appraisement of himself stretched to the 
horizon ; his kingdom was eighty miles in circum- 
ference. 

But the soil was fertile. In addition to indige- 
nous edibles, the natives raised a number of 
illustrious Greeks. 

However, if his possessions were small. Poly- 
crates made their value large. 

With a precocious apprehension of the fact that 
the best of memorials was an inhabited benefit, he 
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erected magnificent buildings, and was lavish in 
his encouragement of works of art. 



The pose, the tone. 
Of chiselled calm = 

or his reiK 

To hand it down 

To credulous posterity. 




He cooled the ardor of the citizens of Samos 
with the contents of a skilfully-constructed aque- 
duct, and propitiated Juno with a magnificent 
temple. 

But Folycrates was troubled with the ambition 
that has no conscience. He was great in little 
things, and was about to become litde in great 
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His anxiety was not to deserve a reputation, 
but to have it ; and the philosophy engendered 
by that state of mind can only become epidemic 
under compulsion. 

Success under such circumstances was wrong ; 
but most of us would rather be President than 
right 

So this diminutive despot looked with covetous 
eyes upon all of the islands of the ^Egean Sea, 
and of Ionia and Asia Minor. 

And the mirages of distance 

Offered invitations mute ; 
His horizon of existence 

Was too neighborly to suit. 

And he*d often sigh and blubber, 
Through the salty tears he shed, 

•* Oh, that latitude was rubber ! 
Oh, that longitude would spread !** 

In a short time he conquered a number of them, 
and extended his operations to near-by towns on 
the mainland. 

Victory, with a Saratoga full of wearing apparel 
and a voracious appetite, occupied an entire suite 
in the royal palace, and was lavishly entertained 
by Polycrates. 

At the instigation of this insidious guest the 
sovereign confidently waged war with Miletus, 
defeated the Lesbian fleet sent against him, con- 
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structed a formidable armada, and purchased the 
violent services of a thousand villanous merce- 
naries. His attention to his illustrious guest 
became more lavish than ever, and he daily be- 
sought the sombre- visaged lady to consider the 
palace her own, offering to make all necessary 
repairs, with alterations to suit. 

Particularly did he dwell upon the ample closet- 
room, and when he concluded by saying that his 
treasury was at her disposal until the sanitary 
arrangements and the plumbing were entirely 
satisfactory, it will be seen with what stress of 
anxiety he was consumed. 

Apparently, his persuasion prevailed, for victory 
manifested no disposition to depart. 

She liked his figure and his style, 

His palace and his pantry, 
And with a captivating smile 

Rewarded his gallantry. 
He fed her tart and condiment, 

Prunes, pickles, pies, and salads. 
And almost waxed impertinent 

With his erotic ballads. 
Her tiniest caprice he wrought 

Into delight incessant; 
And she — the vixen must have thought 

That it was very pleasant 

Under her inspiration and auspices Polycrates 
became the greatest naval despot of all Greece ; 
but 
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The lady had other lovers. 

All of male Olympus desired her, and struggled 
more or less discreetly to possess her ; she was 
of the divine line, and her unjustifiable association 
with a sublunary sovereign was entirely out of 
place. With customary malevolence, these celes- 
tial beings influenced Amasis, king of Egypt, to 
warn Polycrates that the gods were jealous, and 
that, if he wished to avert disaster, he must part 
with some very precious possession. 

Having no daughter, he could not purchase 
immunity in the manner of the disreputable 
Aristodemus, so he cast a beautiful signet-ring 
(of which he was very proud) into the sea. 

By this noble act of sacrifice he thought to pro- 
pitiate the gods, and unquestionably placed (as 
will be seen) all mendacious narrators under great 
obligations to him. 

Our fervent meed 
To noble deed 

Is not the wreath of glory ; 
So much as thanks 
For cutting pranks 

That can be turned to story. 

Here's to the larks 
Which cause remarks, 

The sombre — the unruly ; 
I twang my lyre, 
And much desire 

To sign myself 

Yours truly. 
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A few days after this occurrence a preposterous 
fish was captured, which was too large for a sub- 
ject, and of just the right proportions for litera- 




ture and a sovereign, so it was carried to the 
royal kitchen. 

The rest can be imagined. 

The fish was opened, and the signet-ring dis- 
covered in its stomach. 
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This was logic. 

At any rate, Polycrates argued from this inci- 
dent that he was about due to take a toboggan 
slide down the inclement side of his zenith, so he 
undid his collar, and prepared to die. 

To doubt his fate would be to indulge in soph- 
istry, — precedent and indigestion endorsed it. 

His conclusion proved his reasoning sound. 

In these times there was always some interested 
individual about to provide ample reason for sui- 
cide, or assist, if not personally conduct a demise. 

The Satrap of Sardis officiated in this instance. 
He was envious of Polycrates, and declared that 
the latter had fallen under the displeasure of his 
sovereign, the great king of Persia. 

For when the mind attempts to blind 

The inner sense to treason. 
Then jealousy is argument, 

And jealousy is reason. 

To Sardis, therefore, in response to an urgent 
invitation of the Satrap, went Polycrates to prove 
his alibi ; but immediately upon his landing he 
was seized and crucified. 

In this manner the Satrap extracted the sting 
of his envy, and the ill-fated Ionian paid the last 
instalment on his greatness. 

Success is expensive. It is usually the posses- 
sion of maturity, and maturity has relatives. 
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However, forward the light brigade ! ! ! 

Amasis himself expired just in time to avoid a 
violent personal interest in a contemplated attack 
of the Persians upon his kingdom in Egypt. 

He died, as the records neglect to state, with 
great reluctance ; objecting, like the most miser- 
able of his subjects, to departure via the " Valley 
and the Shadow," although it is the bee-line from 
Tribulation to Rest, with only a change of cars at 
Paralysis, and no stoppage whatever for refresh- 
ment. 

Cambyses, son of Cyrus, brought the invasion 
to a successful issue, and added the splendid 
domain of Amasis to the Persian Empire. 

So there's no use denying 

(As Providence willed) 
That Amasis, by dying, 

Escaped being killed. 

But success turned the head of the conqueror. 
He was compelled to walk backward to go for- 
ward, and when he reversed the process he in- 
variably landed at his point of outset. 

He could not continue the analogy of conquest 
in the matter of self-control ; so, on one occasion, 
when his exultant spirit leaped too far away from 
its mud hut, it neglected to return, and Cambyses 
started upon a trip that has no return coupon. 

Confusion now undertook the misdirection of 
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affairs, but its unwelcome despotism was brought 
to a prompt conclusion by a spirited king named 
Darius, who upholstered the throne with his flex- 
ible anatomy, and clinched the nail of his hold on 
the nether side by marrying Atossa, the daughter 
of Cyrus. 

Said he, "My dear, 'ain't* it sublime 

To have the world admire us? 
You are the sovereign's wife, and I'm 

The son-in-law of Cyrus." 

In return for the gift of a coveted cloak of 
scarlet, presented to him by Syloson, the brother 
of Polycrates, when Darius was, to all appear- 
ances, a private soldier, the Persian sovereign 
assisted Syloson to obtain possession of the 
kingless domain of Samos. 

The conquest was apparently bloodless. They 
sometimes liked their scrimmages that way, — they 
gave splendid reminiscent opportunities, and pre- 
vented the intrusion of daylight into the exclusive 
confines of their anatomies. 

From this stand-point events might have ambled 

along as leisurely as the peaceful plot of a verdant 

pastoral but for the chagrin of a tabasco-tempered 

Samian named Charilaus, who was dispossessed 

of the control of the Acropolis by the success of 

Syloson. 

But it is ever thus, — 

18 
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There is a thorn for every rose, 

And autumns end in winters ; 
A wart can mar the fairest nose. 

And cellar-doors have splinters. 

This violent individual, at the head of his 
guards, surprised and slaughtered many of Sylo- 
son's new allies, and the Persians, in retaliation, 
massacred every male in Samos, and left Syloson 
a contemplative Adam in an Eden of widows and 
orphans. 

And to supply their crying needs 
And smoothe their lonely pillows. 

He cultivated mourning weeds 
And planted weeping willows. 

While events were thus convoluting themselves 
into an inextricable labyrinth of fact and tradition 
as a means of discipline in the collegiate curric- 
ulum, Hippias was at Susa, the Persian capital, 
engaged in a series of experiments upon the 
credulity of Darius. 

With the eloquence of his exasperation, he 
begged that newly appointed sovereign to attack 
Athens and restore him to power as a tributary 
king. 

At the same time, an uneasy Greek named 
Histiseus was an unwilling resident of the Persian 
capital. 

He wanted to go home, and had a series of 
reasons for immediate action in that direction, but 
his arguments were lost upon Darius, who was 
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only influenced by such jingling sophistry as is 
found in the capacious wallet. 

Had the money done the talking, 
From the sovereign's point of view, 

Histiaeus had been walking — 
As he listed—P. D. Q. 

Histiaeus had formerly contributed to historical 
comment in the capacity of tyrant of Miletus, and 
employed his leisure at Susa in regretful contem- 
plation of the conspicuous incidents of that van- 
ished elevation. 

When sick remorse decides to shun 

Its wicked wind and bout, 
Is the regret for evil done, 

Or devilment found out? 

Histiaeus was the victim of gratitude. 

He had enabled Darius to escape from the pur- 
suing Scythians by preserving the bridge over the 
Danube, across which the over-confident Persian 
and his hordes had entered upon the Scythian 
territory two months before. 

With the truly Oriental temper, which is as 
lavish in its rewards as vindictive in its ven- 
geance, Darius had enriched Histiaeus for his 
services on the banks of the Danube, and the 
latter grew in time to delight in his aggrandize- 
ment with the same appreciation supposed to be 
characteristic of a pampered paroquet whose 
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independence is proportioned to the length of 
its golden chain. 

However, encouraged by what he considered a 
disposition on the part of the Ionian Greeks in 
die Asia Minor coastwise settlements to revolt 




from the degrading rule of Persia, HistiEeus man- 
aged to communicate with his friend Aristagoras 
at Miletus, and the latter proceeded to Sparta to 
beseech the kings of that pugnacious domain to 
join with the exasperated Greeks in an attack 
upon Persia. 
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Yes, misery likes company, 

The scribe has lightly drawn it ; 

For very, very often she 
Insists upon it. 

With truly Greek adroitness this self-appointed 
ambassador had nearly persuaded Cleomenes, the 
most enterprising of the Spartan kings, when, un- 
fortunately, the royal enthusiasm experienced a 
chill, from which it did not recover. 

In harmony, therefore, with this impaired con- 
dition, the sovereign ** shook" Aristagoras, meta- 
phorically and otherwise, and the disappointed 
envoy retired to a secluded spot to rehearse with 
rueful emphasis some local sentiment equivalent 

The gods and I cannot agree. 

They flout my draggled banners ; 
They turn their august backs on me 

With questionable manners. 
In vain have I their altars deckt 

With gifts 'twere pride to mention ; 
The sacrifice of self-respect 

Alone secures attention. 

But he had to feel real badly to talk in that 
fashion. 

However, success is a matter of locality. It 
usually went by Olympian favor, — at other times 
it went by altogether. 

To Athens then proceeded Aristagoras, and, as 
there was an audience there for any set of prin- 
ciples, he found a hearing. 
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His arguments were convincing, or his pleas 
persuasive ; at any rate, they resulted in an attack 
upon Sardis by a combination of Athenians, Ephe- 
sians, and Milesians. 

The Persian Satrap, Artaphernes, retreated 
into the citadel ; but the besiegers set fire to the 
wicker-work city, and it was totally destroyed. 

Unfortunately, the conflagration was started 
with a ** short brand,'* for the flames were disas- 
trous to the Greeks as well as to the besieged. 

Attracted by the glare, the entire Persian force 
of the province rallied to the support of the Sa- 
trap, and drove the invading army out of the 
country. 

In the wrath of Darius at the destruction of 
Sardis, Histiaeus found an opportunity to renew 
his suggestions of departure. He assured the 
enraged sovereign that the principals in the revolt 
required only his restraining hand, and Histiaeus 
was finally directed to proceed to the scene of 
the disturbance, and, if possible, quell all future 
attempts of this character. 

But the Satrap of Sardis was not so easily con- 
vinced as his royal master. He boldly declared 
that the unhappy result was entirely due to the 
impulse set in motion by Histiaeus, and the latter 
began to experience some of the sensations char- 
acteristic of guilty apprehension. 

Aristagoras had been killed, the lonians had 
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retreated, and in the footsteps of the latter His- 
tiaeus followed, encouraged by the vain hope of 
reorganizing their demoralized legions. 

But determination is not always what it sets 
out to be. 

From •* will" to " do" there is a span 

As long as that twixt "can't" and "can ;" 

There's very seldom room for two, 

But sometimes **wiir' goes on with "do." 

In the abject surrender which concluded that 
melancholy campaign, the victorious Persians 
captured and crucified the hapless Greek, and 
carried away the comely Ionian children into 
slavery. 

When the voluptuous Persian monarch beheld 
these incomparably handsome and well-propor- 
tioned captives, he determined to possess all of 
the Greek cities which had been insolent enough 
to exist without his royal sanction, and had the 
further hardihood to produce such noble-looking 
men and women. 

Hippias, still nursing his ancient wrath, and 
vindictively eager to humiliate those who, in his 
estimation, had treated him with indignity, now 
offered to guide the lustful sovereign to Athens, 
and deliver that devoted commonwealth into his 
hands. 

Hippias was now an old man. 

Physical rigors shook his frame, but his chagrin 
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maintained its youthful glow, and his revengeful 
purpose had, to all appearances, secret access to 
the elixir of life. 

Still, Darius had promised to re-establish him 
in the Athenian Acropolis, and Hippias had only 
to bring this reflection to mind to revive his stag- 
nant circulation and experience the vivid glow of 
anticipated glut and gratification in the degrada- 
tion he meant to bestow upon his countrymen. 




CHAPTER Xlll. 

THE PERSIAN INVASION. 

"Oh!" hear the graduate exclum, 

"What is the use of all my Greek? 
Jumping from bridges leads to Cune, 
Shooting the rapids wins a name, 
Fate is the only thing to blame, — 
Oh, that I had been bom a frealc t" 



EXPERIENCE does not always teach. Like 
the almond-eyed Celestial who lost a finger 
by bringing it into close communion with a 
buzz-saw, and voluntarily parted with another in 
the same way, in order to convince himself of the 
process, Darius was about to submit to a further 
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course of instruction at the hands of the severe 
school-mistress who had led him through the 
mazes of his Scythian investigation. 
At Marathon he was 

To feel the smart of consequence. 

Disaster, and bereavement. 
Which judgment, tact, and common sense 

Require for their achievement. 

Collecting, therefore, his entire fleet, and man- 
ning it with Phoenician sailors, and putting the 
Satraps Datis and Artaphernes in command of a 
huge army which he marshalled on the Asiatic 
side of the iEgean Sea, he began what was in- 
tended to be an invasion of all Greece. 

His arrangements for this enterprise were some- 
what different from his preparation for the expedi- 
tion to Scythia. 

In that unfortunate campaign the natives had 
made their retreat memorable by the destruction 
of all possible means of foray and the stoppage 
of the water supply. 

When the bandit of the larder 

Finds the jam just out of reach, 
He will try that much the harder 

In the second guilty breach; 
Will attain the needed distance 

To the treasure on the shelf. 
And by devilish insistence 

Will contrive to help himself. 
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The commissariat of the Persian army was now 
as elaborate as it was formerly inadequate. 

It would no longer be possible for an inconsid- 
erable enemy to wage the warfare of retreat and 
delay against a hungry preponderance. 

To aggravate this offensively potent degree of 
preparation, the Ionian and iEolian Greeks were 
distributed through the Persian armada in a safe 
disproportion to the balance of the crews, and 
compelled to be instrumental in the designs of the 
exasperated Persian against their kinsmen beyond 
the iEgean archipelago. 

Hippias, verging now upon the sere and yellow 
and the ** plum-tree gum," but almost juvenile in 
his carefully nursed resentment, chaperoned the 
expedition against his countrymen. 

The advance by land was under the command 
of the Persian general Mardonius, who began his 
brief campaign with the disdain of quantity for 
quality characteristic of numerical disproportion 
and Oriental egotism. 

He conveyed this great host across the Helles- 
pont with the loss of nothing more serious than 
his temper and several diamond-studded hours 
of time. 

His confidence in his ability to subdue the bar- 
barians (as the Persians and Greeks mutually 

considered each other) was unshaken until 

However, as it is not only inartistic, but unduly 
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eager to anticipate historical sequence, we will 
join the camp-followers by land and the bum- 
boatmen by sea, and from these dispassionate 
stand-points view the result with critical and calm 
indifference. 

Mutually assured by the overawing proximit)' 
of legion and trireme, the Persians advanced until 
the fleet attempted to round the perilous promon- 
tory of Mount Athos. 

At once the Olympian divinities availed them- 
selves of their opportunity, for they cherished a 
standing grudge against these Asiatics. 

Protected by their incredulity, the Persians had 
hitherto escaped the malignant interposition of 
the Hellenic gods. It was necessary to believe 
in them to be scourged by them. 

The Greek did not love his gods, — he feared 
them. 

But now the invading hosts were within the 
domain. of superstition, and their unbelief was 
about to receive a characteristic reprimand. 

This celestial conclave, therefore, directing 
iEolus to stuff the capacious vacuity in which 
he usually provided storage-room for his most 
violent nor - and sou'-east and westers, sent that 
tempestuous embodiment to Athos, and instructed 
him to ** lamaloose.'* 

iEolus did not dally. 

He coquetted not with a seductive zephyr at 
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the outset to conclude with a boisterous tempest ; 
nor did he waft initial suggestions of clover-fields 
and apple-blossoms ; but in one bursting, all-per- 
vading hurricane destroyed fully one-half of the 
six hundred Persian ships, and engulfed not less 
than twenty thousand warriors. 

Emphasis is always characteristic of theology. 

At any rate, Mardonius was convinced. His land 
forces suffered serious depletion from the celestial 
blizzard, and the apprehension of further disaster 
was sufficient to check all further advance ; and 
thus — 

This hapless man, 
He led his van 

Across the Grecian border ; 
And then retired, 
Not having fired 

A worse thing than an order. 

And over the Hellespont he retreated, bringing 
the first invasion of Greece to an inglorious con- 
clusion. 

His reception by Darius may be imagined. 

All the abusive epithets in the Persian vernac- 
ular were immediately and continuously called 
into service. When the exasperated sovereign 
g^ew aweary, slaves were stationed within hear- 
ing, and he was profane by relays. 

At last his temperature subsided several de- 
grees, and he looked about for the means to 
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repair his injured pride. There was but one 
way, — another expedition to Greece. 

Unfortunate sovereign, he was about to indulge 
in another round of that dissipating luxury which 
was rapidly draining his resources, — experience. 




It came high, which may explain 
why he had to have it However, he approached 
the subject cautiously. 

It was the custom of Persian despots to send 
heralds into territory which they desired to con- 
trol, to demand earth and water as tokens of 
submission. 
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To Greece, therefore, Darius sent his envoys 
for this purpose, and a number of the cities sub- 
mitted, including the island of yEgina, almost 
within a trumpet-blast of Athens. 

This action on the part of ^Eginetans, added to 
others almost equally disagreeable, exasperated 
the Athenians to such an extent that they waged 
bitter warfare against their spineless neighbors. 

However, the heralds fared differently in other 
portions of Greece. In some instances they were 
thrown into wells for the water they demanded, 
and packed under the sod for the earth they 
required. 

When Darius heard of this, he called his lurid 
relays again into service, and renewed his warlike 
preparations with feverish eagerness. 

Mardonius received the punishment reserved 
for the unfortunate ; the Satraps Datis and Arta- 
phemes succeeded him in command of the army, 
and the deposed general retired to desuetude, a 
province situated on the Persian salt river just a 
stone's throw from paralysis. 

The barbarian fleet sailed for Delos, from which 
place it touched at various islands, and Anally ar- 
rived at Eretria, a sparsely populated Athenian 
colony in Eubcea on the Epirus. 

After a siege lasting for about a week, the town 
was destroyed by the Persians, and the traitors, 
Euphorbus and Philargus, who betrayed it, were 
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awarded a disreputable eminence in historic an- 
nals in return for their disgraceful services. 

This was very encouraging ; the Satraps em- 
braced and started for Attica. 

However, near the scene of their recent victory, 
and within a day's march of Athens, lay the plain 
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of Marathon, a splendid field for military manoeu- 
vres and forage for the cavalry. 

To this place the exulting Hipplas led the Per- 
sians, and bowed to his reflection every time he 
passed a burnished shield. His re-establishment 
in the Acropolis was exasperatingly near to real- 
ization. 

However, the goose that represented the for- 
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tunes of this renegade Athenian was even then 
submitting to the loss of plumage precedent to 
cooking, and the fates had already registered dieir 
requests, variously, for the wish-bone, the second 
joint, and die wing. 

The field of Maradion is only six miles long, 
and three to one and a half miles wide, but its 
fame envelops the earth. 

Commanding the Grecian army were three 
notables of Adiens who had successfully can- 
vassed their imaginations for evidences of popu- 
larity, — Miltiades, Themistocles, and Aristides. 

Inasmuch as the proposed stand against the 
Persians was an undertaking attended with con- 
siderable jeopardy, Themistocles and Aristides 
decided to accept the responsibility by proxy, so, 
with seven other Hellenic chiefs who sported the 
same opinion, they invested Miltiades with the 
control of the army, who acknowledged the cour- 
tesy by bringing the attempt to a successful issue, 
an achievement which caused his exalted comrades 
to wish for the poisoned ring of Borgia when they 
congratulated him. 

In spite of all experience, 

The most of us forget 
That when success our aim attends* 
The joy it causes to our friends 

Looks strangely like regret. 

Recording with thanks, therefore, the confi- 

19 
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dence reposed in him, and receiving in rebuttal 
characteristic Greek assurances of regard and 
support from the unrecognized subordinates, Mil- 
tiades issued a sonorous oral bulletin to his forces, 
which, as is usual under such circumstances, was 
heard by the few and applauded by the many. 

" Fellow-countrymen, the opportunity of your 
lives is before you, — the plain of Marathon. It is 
not so very long, nor is it wide, but it has suffi- 
cient bulk and dimension for an introduction to 
glory and literature. (Hear ! hear !!!) 

**In a desperately short period we shall be im- 
mortal. As a body you will be a classic, and 
upon such august perspective shall I travel all the 
way from nominative to ablative, with a short and 
resonant breathing space at the vocative. (Vehe- 
ment applause.) 

'* Of you shall poets, still in a state of incuba- 
tion, sing, ' Ho, mighty men of Athens !' 

** Of myself, the bard will trill, * Hi, Miltiades, 
son of Cimon !' (Great excitement, tossing of 
helmets, etc.) 

** Conjointly shall we compel the unstudious to 
flutter the leaves of the lexicon, prowl through the 
prohibited confines of the interlinear, conjugate 
irresponsible verbs, and pursue the tantalizing 
aorist to its lair. (Violent demonstration ! ! ! !) 

" We must all die sooner or later. (What wis- 
dom !) If death approaches now, let its arrival be 
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coincident with philosophy ; should philosophy 
arrive unattended, then welcome death. 

"At any rate, the foe confronts us. 

" If you have hitherto found it impossible to 
properly bestow your accent, reserve then the 




sweeping; circumflex for 
the juvenile barbarian, 
but treasure your sharp- 
edged acute for the un- 
speakable Hippias. Let not the sentimental 
thyme, the laurel, the lentisc, in anywise hedge 
your vindictiveness. 

" Breathe not the air of Athens ; inhale rather 
the atmosphere of the Styx. Be stalwart widi 
Achilles ; thrill with the daring of Hectors 
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you must, like Patroclus ; or, be diplomatically 
courageous with the ductile invincibility of Ulys- 
ses. (Wild applause, during which the barrel- 
head, from which the general had been speaking, 
caved in, and the balance of his oration was 
concluded through the bung-hole.) 

** Burnish your shields with your ardors ; whet 
your swords upon your exasperation, and reserve 
your laughter until you have safely traversed the 
primeval undergrowth and stubble of the forests 
of valorous endeavor. (Hear ! hear !) 

** Let us embrace the blushing opportunity. 

** Let us serve as metaphor, analogy, and illus- 
tration. Briefly, let us pervade things." 

Then, with a rush whose parallel 

We see in blasts cyclonic, 
Or in the tumult and the swell 

Of melodies Byronic, 
The Greeks came pouring on the field 

(According to the story), 
Stripped for the sanguinary fray 
(Which did not matter much, since they 

Were covered so with glory). 

The Satraps, with disdainful eye. 

Beheld this sally breezy ; 
Said Artaphemes, "This is pie!" 

Said Datis, «It*s dead easy!*' 
(*Twas very crude of them to use 

Such shocking language, very !) 
But shortly, some expressions new. 
With other things, were added to 

Their rank vocabulary. 
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On came the Greeks (the trouble was 

The front ranks kept on moving 
With a fictitious vim because 

The rear ranks did the shoving. 
O muses nine, look blindly down 

Upon that fearsome sentence ! 
But when the publishers insist 
On contract time, I cannot list 

But yield, and feel repentance.) 

On came the Greeks, with weapons drawn 

(Excuse the repetition. 
But if the Greeks had not come on. 

There* d be no exhibition), 
They smote the Persians hip and thigh 

(Also in other places), 
In all the varied mood and tense 
Of conjugated consequence 

And alternating cases. 

The clash was mighty, and the thrill 

Quaked in the heart of treason ; 
The Satraps could not foot the bill. 

The charge was out of reason. 
Upon their shields the laughing sun 

Beamed with a scornful glinting, 
Whereon the Greeks, with impulse glad, 
Had made their marks (forsooth, they had 

Not yet discovered printing). 

Back to the coast the Persian host 

In sore dismay retreated ; 
And lusty Little swatted most 

(Where need not be repeated). 
Ho ! ha ! the brave Miltiades 

Grew to immense dimensions. 
For, as they followed double quick, 
He knew that he could take his pick 

Of all the Greek declensions. 
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Into the foaming sea they plunged, 

Upon their ships they scrambled. 
The while the victors cut and lunged, 

And Hellas skipped and gambolled. 
The gods up in Olympus cried 

For Hebe and her mixtures, 
And laurelled fame and martial pride 
Came permanently to reside 

In Marathon as fixtures. 

Until the utmost stretch of time 

Their wondrous fame shall travel ; 
The texture of its robe sublime 

Shall never fray or ravel. 
Along the ages shall it trail, 

Through vistas dim and hoary. 
And give the bard and scribe a chance 
To utilize each circumstance 

In madrigal or story. 

When the Persians first set foot in Marathon, 
a Greek named Phidippes, the local Mercury, 
sprinted all the way to Sparta, a distance of about 
one hundred and fifty miles, pausing long enough 
only to admire himself, Narcissus-like, in the cheval 
surfaces of the brooks, and refresh his spirit with 
the prospect of the record which he was about to 
hand down to posterity. 

To the Spartans he imparted a nervous account 
of the Persian invasion, and begged them to come 
to the rescue of the Athenians. 

To this the Spartans consented, well aware of 
the fact that the fall of Athens involved a similar 
catastrophe for their own city. 
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On this unselfish basis the doughty warriors 
prepared to go to the assistance of their ancient 
enemies, the Athenians. 

But their effectiveness began and ended in their 
preparations for departure. 

Superstition was first to be indulged. Accord- 
ing to ancient usage, the moon had to pass its 
full before the army could transact business. 

This was the reason they gave, but a number 
of exasperated Athenians insinuated the thought 
that valor sometimes was distinguished for its 
discretion, and that, perhaps, the size of the Per- 
sian army may have suggested ample reason for 
a tardy arrival. 

However, after the Persians were totally 
routed, the Spartans put in an appearance, con- 
gratulated the Athenians, and returned to their 
homes. 

It was a bloodless march, except for an abused 
bunion or two, and several objecting chilblains. 

Directly after the defeat of the Persians their 
fleet set sail for the port of Athens. It was only 
a short distance away, and apparendy within easier 
reach by sea than by land. 

To make matters as precarious as the situation 
demanded, Miltiades observed a signal flashed to 
the Persians from a conspicuous headland. 

With the beautiful penetration so lavislily in 
evidence when the necessity of its existence is no 
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longer apparent, Miltiades immediately discerned 
the importance of the event. 

It was provoking. 

The Greek general was unquestionably entitled 
to a prolonged siesta upon his laurels, but the 
treachery implied in the signal postponed that 
beatitude. At once he marched his 




army back to Athens, 
and the weary warriors 
reached theirpicturesque 
city just in time to save 
it from the approaching fleet. Miltiades was now 
unquestionably triumphant. 

He had justified the estimation in which he held 
himself, and had aroused a corroborative envy in 
the minds of his compatriots who had ceded tem- 
porarily to him the eclat of martial success. 
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He admired his reflection in the bright eyes of 
adoring maidens, and combed his ambrosial locks 
with the lily-white fingers of feminine aristocracy. 

Popularity, however, is dangerous. Presendy, 
disdaining the smoked glasses through which it 
stared so directly upon the sun of prosperity, it 
attempts to gaze upon that consuming luminary 
with the unarmed eye. 

This makes business for the moral oculist. 

Miltiades had encouraged public confidence by 
a previous reduction of Lemnos ; Marathon was 
emphasis and endorsement. 

Athens was saved, and Miltiades saved it ; un- 
fortunately, he knew it. 

Fame that is in this condition requires an in- 
come ; the laurel is not an especially recommended 
article of diet. 

Miltiades, therefore, determined to levy upon 
Paros, an island lying at a convenient distance 
from Naxos. But his expedition failed, and the 
Athenians forgot his past achievements in his 
present disaster, and repudiated him. 

Miltiades had given them freedom instead of a 
Persian Satrapy, — they forgot that. Benefits are 
burdensome. 

To apologize for their indifference, and at the 
same time escape the fine of fifty talents imposed 
by his judges, he died ; and philosophy developed 
another callous spot upon her epidermis. 
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As for the Satrap Datis, — oh, my countrymen, 
there was flannel-hued chagrin ! 

He fairly sizzled with shame and seriousness. 

The splash and sprinkle of the waves on his 
return trip alone saved him from spontaneous 
combustion, as he stood at the bow of his vessel 
and invited the lightning to strike him. 

But the thunderbolts of Jupiter fell harmless. 

In the presence of such a violent vernacular, 
surrounded by the debris and shatter of the third 
commandment, this abashed vehicle of elemental 
wrath dilated away into gibbering gaseousness. 

Artaphernes felt ill too. 

When interviewed, at his arrival upon the dock, 
he referred the imperial reporter to Datis, and 
Datis reciprocated by saying that he would en- 
dorse anything wicked and vehement that Arta- 
phernes might see fit to say, as they were in 
melancholy harmony on that basis. 

The Satraps had to apologize for the loss of 
sixty-four hundred warriors. The Greeks parted 
with one hundred and ninety-two. 

Subtract one from the other and you will get 
the exact size of the victory. 

Mathematics is a great science, — figures do not 
lie, excepting those under the mound at Marathon. 

The Persians were permitted to evaporate into 
the atmosphere and enrich the larders of the local 
crows. 
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The Greeks were carefully collected and de- 
posited under the celebrated mound. 

They had the glory of martial interment, the 
satisfaction of which can only be determined when 
the present has an opportunity, in the distant dim- 
ness, of comparing notes with the past. 

Theirs, too, was the honor of providing the 
warp and woof of historic fabric through which 
Miltiades shuttled the silver threads of his re- 
nown. 

And Hippias ! ! ! 

The shudders arrive at this juncture, — 

For when the winds, from dusk to dawn, 

Sigh like the soul of Jason 
Across the fields of Marathon 

In doleful diapason ; 
Or, wail like Ariadne's wrong 

In tearful dissonances, 
To check, in weird ^Eolian song, 

Adventurous advances ; 
Or, baffled furies lunge and lurch 

In noisy tribulation, 
'Tis said *tis Hippias in search 

Of his lost reputation. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



XERXES PRE- 

. PARES FOR 

TROUBLE. 



OU cannot tell which w»f 

H^ Till you tuflet from the 
bad; 
It gives to present pleaty 

To h«Te Mten roelen 



^^^ QTAND-POINT 
O is everything. 
A right start 
is a picturesque beginning for a disaster. 
It makes contrast conspicuous. 

Darius was a success as a failure, and, wise 
man that he was, gave due credit to his subor- 
dinates. 

He belonged to the same sovereign species as 
his illustrious father-in-law, Cyrus, but he could 
not continue the analogy personally. 

His first fiasco was conducted by Mardonius ; 
his second was chaperoned by Datis and Arta- 
phernes. 
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Every one's genius seemed to run in the same 
dismal direction. 

Unhappily, this gruesome continuity established 
a precedent, and trouble has an endless kith and 
kin, that bloodless antidote, philosophy, to the 
contrary. 

However, Darius was chagrined. He had cast 
his net for a sturgeon, and had landed a minnow. 

This sovereign was nothing if not perverse. 
Just as he was about to apologize to opportunity 
for not being at home on the occasion of her last 
visit, he died. 

Fortune's as blind as any bat, 
Your own affairs give proof of that. 

And something needs adjusting ; 
** If things were right," you sadly sing, 
" I'd be a president or king, 
A millionaire or some such thing," — 

You're right, it is disgusting. 

To his son, Xerxes, Darius bequeathed his 
resentment against the Athenians, and Xerxes, 
with the characteristic tardiness of putting into 
execution the unsavory details of a legacy, did 
not attempt to chastise the Greeks until several 
years after the death of his father. 

However, "Where there's a will, there's a 
way.*' 

The father makes the will, and the son makes 
away with it. 
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The experience of Mardonius and the Satraps 
Dads and Artaphemes was dismally instructive 




to Xerxes, and he called together all of his gen- 
erals to discuss the inadvisability of another 
collision with Greece. 
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Unfortunately, he was unable to conununicate 
his caution, and his royal reluctance did not pre- 
vail. 

Unhappily, too, at this juncture, the court poet 
twanged his lyre for the encouragement of every- 
body concerned, and sang, — 

Do not give up, failure* s absurd ; 
Never say dye, — bleach is the word. 

Moreover, his generals had contracted the belli- 
cose habit, and to them the green earth was a 
dismal waste without a fracas. 

However, disguising his trepidation, Xerxes, on 
the fictitious basis that the views of his generals 
were coincident with his own, was tantalized into 
the gigantic levy which filled the devoted Hellenes 
with agues, and exhilarated the exultant Persian 
commissariat with sentiments characteristic of 
masked banditti. 

The unfortunate expedition to Marathon was 
mainly maritime, and Xerxes proposed to ap- 
proach this time both by land and by sea. 

Desire that's strong enough to fire 

The purpose it confesses, 
Is all the genius men require 

To reach to their successes. 
But when reluctance, led by doubt, 

Joins in the rout and rally, 
*Tis vanquished Hector chased about 

The field of Shilly Shally. 
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From Sardis, the first landing-place, Xerxes 
sent heralds, as Darius had done, to all the towns 
of Hellas excepting Athens and Sparta. 

These two cities were to feel his especial resent- 
ment ; and his wrath, developed by delay and 
chagrin, was focussed alternately upon them, 
almost to the pitch of conflagration. 

Xerxes determined to have an army in propor- 
tion to his egotism. This was a serious under- 
taking. Darius had given the last three years 
of his picturesque existence to its mobilization, 
and to these Xerxes, in order to make assurance 
doubly sure, added four years of further prepara- 
tion. He wished to astonish the world, — and he 
did. 

However, the surprise was reciprocal ; a large 
and wide consternation was about to be charged 
to the personal account of this sovereign, but 
(as the unprepared individual remarks) **of this, 
later." 

He levied upon the empire and all of its tribu- 
taries. Forty-six nations were represented, each 
armed and dressed after its own custom ; and 
ships manned by Phoenicians covered the sea. 

He was about to use a steam hammer to crack 
a hickoiy-nut. 

He made extraordinary efforts to believe in 

himself, and buttressed his opinions with ships, 

men, and money. 

20 
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That confidence is half the deed 

Has daily demonstration ; 
If you decide you can't succeed. 
You'll find the world will give you 
heed 
At that same valuation. 

When Xerxes reviewed 

this vast host, it is said 

that he shed tears. The 

quantity caused him to 

philosophize. He figured 

^ it out that in a few 

years from that time 

the entire army would 

be but dull pigment 

in the perspective of 

tradition. 

It was almost too much to expect it to develop 

into history, which at that time was not considered 

a profitable investment. 

However, a four years' supply of food from 
Asia and Egypt had been stored in cities along 
the route. His predecessors had convinced him 
that an empty stomach is not only a bad counsel- 
lor, but a very poor basis of military operations. 

Starvation had an insidious underhand thrust 
which found the chink in the most invulnerable 
armor. 

It had proved itself to be the most valuable ally 
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of the Scythians, and. moreover, he did not be- 
lieve in chewing the cud of nothing, — it resulted 
in premature indigestion of the almshouse variety. 
In so far as possible, Xerxes proposed to stick 
to land. He was urged to this from the contem- 
plation of sundry l^ons of uncleanly allies to 
whom the land already stuck. 




It is this faculty of observation which distin- 
guishes the beast from the man, and provides the 
raw material for the manufacture of bon mot and 
apothegm. 

In order, therefore, to consummate this design, 
Xerxes ordered his engineers to construct an im- 
mense pontoon across the Hellespont (a turbulent 
gossip that communicated the infelicities of the 
Black Sea to the serene Mediterranean). 
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The great gale which had upset the fleet and 
the plans of Mardonius was a lively tradition to 
him, and he proposed to benefit from the vica- 
riously burned finger. 

This was genuine philosophy. The strength 
of the small mind feeds upon the left-overs of 
the larger. 

The flounders of a neighbor are always instruc- 
tive, and, if we must have the discipline of disas- 
ter, let it, by all means, be by inference, — and 
may all our kicks be those of metaphor. 

The experience that humbles 

Is not evil unalloyed ; 
Every time a mortal tumbles 

He discerns what to avoid. 

However, Xerxes cast well enough, but landed 
nothing except an old man of the sea named 
Dennis. — or was it mud ? — let us see ! 

Hardly had the bridge of boats been completed 
when the rack and wrench of a violent storm and 
soak of the atmosphere parted the connecting 
cables, and the bridge washed away. 

The effect of this disaster was instructive; 
Xerxes was almost persuaded to believe in the 
Greek gods. 

If the bridge had been a success, its engineers 
would simply have achieved a performance of 
duty, and the event would have passed without 
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comment ; but the contrivance was a failure, and, 
according to Oriental recognition of such a con- 
tingency, the constructors were beheaded. 

Disaster as a Providence 

With solemn meaning fraught, 
Depends on which side of the fence 

You happen to be caught. 

To further indicate his royal displeasure, Xerxes 
ordered his attendants to scourge the Hellespont 
with whips. 

These were welts upon the back of Neptune. 

If a Greek had dared to offer such an indignity 
to his august person, disaster would have been 
the immediate consequence. 

Unbelief is a profitable investment sometimes. 

After the water was sufficiently lashed the 
bridge was rebuilt, and, after this last batch of 
engineers felt to see if their necks were still in 
position, the immense army passed over the dan- 
gerous structure and proceeded to warp through 
the woof of tradition. 

According to Oriental estimation, which can 
juggle with mathematics as best suits its purpose, 
the army comprised one million seven hundred 
thousand foot soldiers, eighty thousand horse and 
chariot, and a fleet of over twelve hundred tri- 
remes, besides almost three times that amount 
of craft of smaller vessels. 
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All this to fight a handful of Greeks ! 
Truly, reputation is an august ally. It is the 
moat around the castle. 

You may be great, you may be good. 
You may be noble, more or less, 

But all that will be understood 
Will be your tangible success. 

The transit over the bridge was accomplished 
rapidly, the baggage and the commissariat going 
first, — they meant to be sure of breakfast in any 
event. 

Seven days and nights were required to cross, 
and on the morning of the eighth the vast host 
was in European territory, -.^ -^ 

and Xerxes 

Sat down ficrversely in the lap 
Of his initial handicap. 

After a short lullaby 
sung to his inner con- 
sciousness by his im- 
agination, and light- 
ened by the inflation 
of hope, Xerxes 
marched buoyantly 
on, — behind the army, 
— and along the coast 
sailed the magnificent 
fleet 
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They demolished as they proceeded, influenced 
by those two bad counsellors, hunger and exas- 
peration, either of which neglects to provide 
against the exigency of a retreat. 

Everybody was delighted to see the army pass 
on. The most cordial address received by Xerxes 
was in the nature of a valedictory. 

Good-bye was full of enthusiasm, — " Howdy 
do" a sentiment of apprehension. 

At last, Xerxes beheld Mount Olympus, the 
threshold from the old to the new. 

A sort of Rubicon, he stepped across the 
boundary to point a moral and add to his stock 
of experience. 

His success will be recorded in the succeeding 
chapter, in harmony with the method adopted in 
lurid literature. 



(To be continued in our next.) 



CHAPTER XV. 

LEONIDAS, KING OF SPARTA. 

We rightly gire to fortane sex, 

And call the vixen Dame; 
Her phases are so multiplex, 

She's never twice the same. 
It often seems she whelms success 

In some untimely fall, 
To give some men a chance to press 

Some others to the wall. 

OF the triumvirate at Marathon only Themis- 
tocles and Aristides remained. Miltiades 
had planted the seed, and his distinguished 
comrades had reaped the harvest. They had all 
the advantages of illustrious association without 
the responsibility. 

The latter they had shifted to Miltiades, and 
that unhappy general had no means of communi- 
cating his views upon their generosity, the tele- 
phonic connection with Hades being sadly out of 
repair. 

Perhaps to placate the shade of the departed 
hero for their ill-treatment during the izzard of 
his existence, the Athenians, with truly consist- 
ent fickleness, transferred their unwholesome 

3i3 
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approval to Themistocles and Aristides, who at 
once prepared for the worst. 

Themistocles was a genuine statesman ; he 
could apparel depravity with the attire of exag- 
gerated rectitude, and provide unscrupulousness 
with the apology of necessity with the accommo- 
dating political conscience that is mainly charac- 
terized by its elasticity. 

Aristides was so inconveniendy good that he 
refused to be corrupted, which was excellent be- 
havior, but wretched policy. 

He was the thorn in the side of Themistocles 
(as Minneapolis is to St. Paul). 

Unfortunately, it is a formula in morals that to 
be good is to be obtuse, and to be bad is to be 
shrewd. However true this may be generally, it 
unquestionably applied to the illustrious duette in 
question. 

Aristides was satisfied that the recently acquired 
reputation of valor was to last during his lifetime. 
Themistocles, with wicked acumen, foresaw that 
the Persians would never be satisfied until they 
were sweepingly revenged for their recent humili- 
ations. 

He attempted to assure his vapid associate that 

You may not always keep the height, 
Wings were not made for endless flight ; 
The sun-kissed apples on the top 
Have often been the first to drop. 
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He also believed that Athens was naturally 
strong as a maritime power, and urged the build- 
ing of a large fleet. 

Aristides condemned the measure ; his laurels 
did not need to be fertilized, and he recommended 
Themistodes to prune "his'n." 




Themistocles, however, urged his associate to 
spout his philosophy in the nursery, where it 
would be more appreciated, — a navy was the 
need, and they couldn't be too fleet about it. 

Unfortunately, Aristides refused to applaud this 
witticism, which he said required a diagram and a 
monkey-wrench for working. . 
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In revenge for this slight upon his facedousness, 
which rankles, they say, as thorn-like as unrequited 
love, Themistocles, with the assistance of the dis- 
tinguished Cleisthenes, secured the ostracism of 
the inflexible patriot, and the fleet was com- 
menced, an example of the obliteration of oppo- 
sition that is claimed to have influenced the policy 
of Johnny Bull to an inconvenient and unfortu- 
nately successful extent. 

While Athens was appropriating the revenue 
of its silver-mines at Laurium for the building of 
the fleet, the Persian preparations were about 
complete, and the past had telescoped itself into 
the present, until, as we have seen, Xerxes and 
his army had passed Mount Olympus, and were 
now in Grecian territory. 

In the face of such jeopardy, Athens and Sparta 
agreed to dismiss their mutual discrepancies, and 
call a congress of all the states of Greece to per- 
fect an effective combination against their barba- 
rian invaders. 

Encouraged by this adult example, the smaller 
states forbore indulgence in their favorite tur- 
moils. Athens and ^gina called off" their rabid 
engagements, and the Athenian fleet was docked 
for caulking and repair. 

To these details was added the inseparable 
adjunct of Delphic consultation, which appeared 
to be the lubricant of most Hellenic endeavors. 
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Unfortunately, faith is not so oleaginous now. 

The prophetic deliverance was not encouraging ; 
it was something to this effect : 

** Quit your land and city, and flee afar." 

This was crystal clear to the debtor, but incom- 
prehensible to the ledger end of the proposition. 

The messengers did not relish the return with 
such a message. They implored the oracle to 
think better of its utterance and try again, jing- 
ling, as they spoke, all the loose change they had 
about their persons. 

At this pecuniary suggestion the oracle re- 
lented, and, with its customary indirection, as- 
sured them that they **must place their reliance 
upon the wooden wall." 

The envoys could not be positive that they had 
their money's worth. Definite assertion was not 
at all characteristic of the Delphic priestess. 

However, they decided that the wooden wall 
was intended to suggest their recently constructed 
fleet. 

Several of his enemies inquired of Themistocles 
if Delphic endorsement came high, and a number 
of the Athenians counselled flight. 

Fortunately for the historian, the Athenians 
decided to remain and convert the occasion into 
incident and episode. 

Themistocles, with his political chicanery and 
customary astuteness, converted the Delphic 
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ambiguity into effective working capital, and, in 
response to his insistence, the Greeks added all 
the ships possible to their fleet with the speed of 
desperation. 

But the menace was not alone from the realms 
of Neptune, that faithless Hellenic deity who, with 
instructive unconcern, permitted the enemy to 
careen across a pacific bosom to the strand of 
his votaries. A vast disproportion of the inva- 
ders was already within the rock-ribbed territory 
of the Hellenes. 

Xerxes had not contemplated the prospect of 
sliding into Greece. The immense fissures and 
ridges which crinkled the landscape from sea to 
sea gave him this opportunity, but the prospect 
of an abrupt termination at the bottom compelled 
him to resort to the more difficult means of prog- 
ress provided by the mountain paths and narrow 
sea-side passes. 

Philosophy assures us that obstacles are means 
of discipline, — that they exist only to be over- 
come ; why, of course ! But those encountered 
by Xerxes obliged him to call his profane relays 
in service again and again. 

Still, they provided an excellent surface upon 
which to whet his exasperation and polish his 
deadly purpose. 

So they toilsomely proceeded through the ar- 
duous defiles, at the ends of which a synonyme 
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could have held its principal in check, and the 
figurative handful might restrain a legion. 

The Greeks at first decided to resist the Per- 
sians in the vicinity of their gods, in the pass 
leading to Tempe, between Mounts Olympus and 




Ossa, but, like the votaries of all feiths, they were 
aware of causes of apprehension in the opportu- 
nities of an attack in the rear afforded to the 
Persian marines by the nature of the topography 
near that locality. 

On this account a retreat was ordered, and the 
stalwart Greeks lined into position at the end of 
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another pass, Thermopylae, and there the devoted 
band provided the sombre background upon which 
Leonidas, king of Sparta, concentrated himself in 
fervent pigments. 

Leonidas had only three hundred Spartans with 
him ; but each of his doughty associates had in- 
dulged so in the habit of regarding himself as a 
multitude, that the estimation performed, in his 
mind, all the functions of martial bulk. 

This was true economy. 

Three hundred appetites to appease, — thirty 
thousand of a fighting force ! The very usury 
of mathematics ! Shylock would have been de- 
lighted. 

As before, when Spartan alliance was desired 
at Marathon, Leonidas and his three hundred re- 
mained a suggestively long time at home to await 
the full moon. 

Possibly at this vital hour, to make amends for 
the carelessness of Neptune, the gods put their 
shoulders to the sentimental orb, and gave it the 
impetus or deadlock which distinguished Joshua's 
sun at Ajalon. 

At any rate, with this paltry force, they marched 
to the point of vantage, and awaited, with small 
bodies of Greeks from minor states, the arrival 
of the Persians. 

Less than three hundred Athenian 
chored beside the Grecian force in 

2Z 
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mutually encouraged by the proximity and the 
recollection of Scythia and Marathon, they 
awaited with a species of trembling composure 
the advent of the detested Persians. 

The first engagement was at sea, and did not 
involve the entire fleet on either side, being some- 
what in the nature of a naval skirmish. 

It was sufficient, however, to disconcert the 
Grecian admirals, who, in the instantly developed 
discretion that is such a prominent feature of 
unstable valor, hoisted sail and scudded to the 
south, leaving their countrymen ashore their best 
wishes and a very bad example. 

But the gods came to the rescue. 

It was time, — their reputation was in jeopardy, 
and the barbarian must be impressed. As before, 
they intrusted the demonstration to -/Eolus. 

As for Leonidas, celestial intervention was his 
due. He had placated his beatific patrons in 
advance of his march, and the Athenians were 
engaged in fervent petitions during their flight 
by sea. 

A frightful hurricane descended, and continued 
for three days. All of the bursting budget stored 
away by -/Eolus for tempestuous purposes on in- 
auspicious occasions was turned loose reg^ardless, 
and four hundred Persian ships of war, with a 
number of indispensable transports, were com- 
pletely annihilated. 
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It was getting interesting. 

The loss of life was in proportion, which did 
not concern Xerxes so nearly as the destruction 
of his vessels. 

The Greek fleet had escaped this calamity, and, 
with the courage of the ebon native who ap- 
proaches the prostrate tiger slain by the armed 




alien, the admirals sailed 

back to the strait, and 

even captured fifteen Per- 

"^ "■ ^^1^^°' "" "*"" ^"^^ vessels before they 

dropped anchor. 

Meanwhile, Xerxes, exasperated at the loss of 

so many of his vessels, contemplated a change of 

religion. 

Previous, however, to any such radical step, he 
prepared to attack the Greeks, and sent spies to 
observe their actions. 
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The report was puzzling. 

Of his courtiers, who were in the habit of "giv- 
ing up'* his royal conundrums, he inquired the 
meaning of such unheard-of insolence. 

Just beyond a lofty wall of rock, opposite which 
lay the sea, the spies beheld the Spartans engaged 
in athletic sports and carefully combing their long 
hair in search of the minute denizens so exas- 
peratingly frequent in its nesty luxuriance. 

Xerxes couldn't understand this ; he relied upon 
immediate surrender, and wondered if any impres- 
sive detail had been overlooked. 

After the fourth day he grew weary of specula- 
tion, and, as his commissariat was equipped for 
action rather than bivouac, it was essential to 
proceed to extremities. 

The Median and Kissian divisions were, there- 
fore, ordered to advance and capture the impudent 
Greeks. 

Into the narrow pass they went, and there they 
remained, for their bows and arrows were of no 
avail against the Spartan short sword. 

The Greeks, with their long spears, did fear- 
some service. 

Nevertheless, the aliens advanced again and 
again ; but their courage was useless, — numbers 
were of no avail, — they fell by hundreds, and the 
Greeks suffered but litde. 

For two days this butchery continued, until the 
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pass was glutted with violently deceased Medians 
and Kissians. 

Xerxes, who witnessed this unhappy conclusion 
of his initial attempt, tore his hair vicariously from 
the heads of his attendants, and indulged himself 
in other violent ways. 

At last he ordered his Immortals, a magnificent 
^ard of ten thousand stalwart Persians, the 




•^^£^ 



epitome of his army, to charge into the pass and 
dislodge Leonidas and his forces. 

The result was the same. As often as 
sians advanced, that often were they repul 
always with severe loss. 

The fleet, from its safe position in th 
rendered an imposing volume of verba 
ance, and Xerxes was more than ever cc 
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that he must embrace the Hellenic mythology, 
especially Venus, Hebe, Juno, et al. 

But he was not fated to indulge in such apos- 
tasy, for a renegade Greek named Epialetes in- 
formed the testy sovereign of a mountain pass 




through which the Persians could attack the 
Greeks in the rear. 

Under cover of the blinking stars, the pale- 
faced moon, and a number of other doleful ac- 
cessories, a strong Persian force followed the 
traitorous instructions and t^slodged an advance 
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gfuard of one thousand Greeks, who fled to 
Leonidas and informed him of the catastrophe. 

That settled it. 

Leonidas could be brave in front, but not in the 
rear. His epidermis was sufficiently tough, but 
he had not eyes in the back of his head ; nor had 
he the means of defending himself which makes 
a mule so formidable. 

A retreat was decided upon, in which, however, 
the Spartan king refused to join. 

Dismissing, therefore, all but his three hundred 
countrymen, and the seven hundred Thespians 
who appeared to be anxious to participate in this 
voluntary suicide, Leonidas remained to illustrate 
the absurdity of undue attention to duty, and 
provide the bilious Gray with the most melan- 
choly sentiment of his Elegy, — 

"The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

It was impossible for them to conquer, and they 
would not concur. 

What a predicament ! It was the antithesis of 
catastrophe. 

Apparendy, Leonidas desired to precipitate the 
eclat which he was desdned to transmit to pos- 
terity, for he decided to attack instead of awaiting 
the enemy. Each of his force had ten opponents, 
— such was the disproportion, — whjrh A\A not 
matter to the Spartan, as his estimation of him-^J 
self was equal to the other nine. 
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Almost before the Persians were aware of his 
intentions, or could credit such audacity, Leonidas 
charged upon them and compelled them to retreat 

Multitudes of the famed Immortals fell before 
his attacks, and the Persian officers only kept 
their invincibles to the front by a liberal applica- 
tion of the whip. 

Alas ! this time numbers prevailed. All that 
they had hitherto managed to accomplish was to 
pervade things. One by one the Spartans and 
their brave allies, the Thespians, fell ; their spears 
were broken, only their short swords remained, 
with which they did fearful execution ; finally, they 
were deprived of even these weapons ; nothing 
was left but their reputation, and they fought with 
that until the last man fell dead. 

Glorious, wasn't it ? Foolish, too ; still, every 
one has his own way of effecting his purpose. 

Leonidas meant to have fame if he had to die 
to get it. Unfortunately, he was not bom with 
six fingers or an extra leg, so he had to achieve 
greatness. 

However, that absurd old martinet, Lycurgus, 
had prescribed the formula, and Leonidas could 
not leave a pass which he had marched to defend. 

If skeletons can venture from their graves to 
decipher their epitaphs, perhaps there may be 
satisfaction in the gruesome contemplation which 
they failed to experience during lifetime. 
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This may explain why skulls perpetually grin. 

Meanwhile, the gods again came to the assist- 
ance of the Greeks on the sea. 

The traitorous Epialetes had enabled Xerxes 
to adhere to his original religious opinions by 
land. The obdurate sovereign required another 
ultramarine demonstration. 

By this time the indispensable ^olus had suc- 
ceeded in refilling his tempestuous magazine, 
which he exploded upon the Persian fleet, wreck- 
ing two hundred more of their vessels, — and the 
Greeks claimed a second naval victory. 

However, when the Grecian admirals learned 
that Thermopylae was taken, the character of their 
valor was manifest, for immediately they sailed to 
the island of Salamis, where they arrived without 
further mishap. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PERSIAN 
REBUFF. 

H ROUGH the 
pass of Ther- 
mopy Ise and 
over the mac- 
adam of slaugh- 
tered Medians, 
Kissians, and 
Immortals, the 
Asiatic deluge 
poured, the ex- 
asperation of 
sourly remem- 
;^ bered 
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Scythia, Marathon, and their recent costly victory 
surfeiting itself in the very glut of vengeance with 
true Oriental libertinage and wallow. 

With the exception of the cities of Thespiae 
and Plataea, all the Thessalians, Locrians, and 
Boeotians had sent the earth and water demanded 
by the Persian king in token of submission, and 
upon these the invaders descended lightly. 

Recalling the Delphic instructions to vacate 
the premises, and the ambiguous allusion to the 
wooden wall, the inhabitants of Athens fled at 
the approach of the Persians, and the city was 
destroyed. 

However, from the kneading of the metropolis 
arose the bulk of a sterner resolve. The Persians 
had but leavened the dough, and each Greek 
became an adamantine biscuit for a missile or a 
meal. 

The allies from the Peloponnesus had little dif- 
ficulty in convincing themselves that discretion 
was genuine valor, and accordingly withdrew from 
Attica into the selfish confines of their own penin- 
sula, barricading the Isthmus of Corinth with a 
wall. 

The conclusions of self-preservation are very 
rapid. 

The bloodless alliance of Sparta at Marathon 
and her sanguinary participation at Thermopylae 
were both the result of apprehensive calculation. 
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The defence of Athens meant the security of 
Sparta. This is the analysis of patriotism. 

Anchored in the little bay from which Salamis 
justified its situation and exuded its commerce, 
the Grecian fleet rested in temporary se- 
curity. With the assistance of vEolus, 
tht admirals had managed very well up 
to this point, and doubtless debated 
among themselves the degree of their 
responsibility for the disaster in- 
flicted upon the enemy. 

A few miles away lay the 
coast of Attica, from which 
direction, over the crags of 
Mount ^galeos. ascended the 
smoke of burning Athens, a 
lurid epitome of their con- 
, suming resentment 

Each patriot became a min- 
iature Vesuvius, with the lava 
due at any moment ; a seethe 
and turmoil within, and an en- 
forced passivity without. 

The Persian fleet, despite the 
havoc wrought by Olympian spleen, was still, in 
so far as numbers were concerned, vastly superior 
to that of Greece. 

The Athenians, in response to the insistence of 
Themistocles, had contributed two hundred ships, 
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and, with the hindsight engendered by approach- 
ing disaster, they began to estimate that astute 
politician at his true value. 

What had formerly been considered a mania 
was now to be the means of their salvation. 

The other Hellenic states contributed one hun- 
dred and sixty odd vessels of various descriptions. 

Against this marine motley, one thousand re- 
splendent Persian vessels sailed to add the finish- 
ing touch to the malignant purpose of Xerxes. 

Upon a throne erected within view of the scene 
of the anticipated naval engagement sat the Per- 
sian king ; near him, in submissive positions, were 
the rulers of Tyre and Sidon and the other leaders 
upon whom he had levied for soldiers and supplies. 

Their majesties were about to witness a spec- 
tacle. 

Xerxes had arranged the details, and it would 
have been an infraction of royal etiquette to 
question the result. However, Queen Artemisia 
refused to be unanimous. 

She advised Xerxes to invade the Peloponnesus 
by way of the recently walled Isthmus of Corinth, 
and thus weaken the Grecian fleet by the deser- 
tion of the allies from the peninsula, who would 
be certain to sail to the assistance of their coun- 
trymen when the point of attack was suspected. 

But this was not wisdom's day. 

Queen Artemisia's advice, unfortunately, was 
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of the Cassandra brand, appreciated when it is 
too late to follow it. So long as the tax-payers 
shouldered the expense, Xerxes meant to indulge 
in experience. 

He had his audience around him, and decided 
that the exhibition must 
proceed, so he gave the 
signal of attack. 

Themistocles de- 
cided to meet the ^ 
enemy in the bay of - 
Salamis. The allies 
preferred the open sea, 
which offered an oppor- 
tunity of escape in the very 
probable event of Persian 
victory. 

Harmony, like the constable. 
was absent as usual when most 
sorely needed. 

What Greece might have been 
without the internal dissensions 
which incessantly diverted her energies is too 
much of a conundrum to solve. 

The situation in the bay involved desperate 
herobm or supine surrender. — freedom or satrap, 
— fight or funk. 

To further complicate matters, and add a dis- 
reputable firmness to the determination to desert, 
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the news of the burning of Athens was confirmed, 
and a number of the captains made preparations 
to sail away. 

However, one of the marked characteristics of 
statecraft is slumber that keeps one eye open. 

When Themistocles perceived this disposition 
on the part of a number of the allies, he resorted 
to strategy to find the means of checking the 
cowardly exodus. 

With the assistance of an adroit envoy, he very 
cunningly represented himself as the friend of 
Xerxes, and advised that potentate that if he 
would prevent the escape of the Grecian fleet 
he must guard both ends of the strait. 

Xerxes fell easily into the snare, — ^it was the 
initial factor in the formula of the experience he 
was to take home with him, — and, as soon as 
possible, the Persian vessels effectively blockaded 
escape in either direction. 

The Greek mariners, upon perceiving this 
manoeuvre, developed a sudden fondness for the 
shore, which, very fortunately, they were not per- 
mitted to indulge. 

The audience on the beach was delighted; 
every conceivable condition of a biassed butch- 
ery was provided, — an entrapped foe and a vastly 
superior attacking force. Surely there could be 
no other conclusion than that of disaster to the 
unhappily situated Grecian fleet Logic, which 
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was at this time beginning to exert its pugna- 
cious individuality, would have been shocked 
otherwise. 

So gloatingly positive were the spectators that 
they lamented the impossibility of encore. 

However, in the disproportion of one to three, 
the Persians sailed confidendy upon the Greeks. 

It was do or die this time. The judicial aspect 
of valor could have no consideration now. Judg- 
ment had blood in its eyes, and its liver supplied 
the needs of circulation ; so, with the courage of 
compulsion, the Greeks sailed to meet the foe. 

There was a series of crashes discordant enough 
to have satisfied a more vindictive sovereign than 
Xerxes. 

The vessels became entangled ; the crews 
fought with spears and javelins ; spars, oars, 
sails, were scattered everywhere. Confusion con- 
tested the sovereignty with Xerxes, and ^Eolus 
was absent. 

However, the advantage after all was with the 
Greeks, for the strait was narrow and the Persian 
fleet numerous. 

Their triremes congested in helpless masses, 
upon which the Greeks, with superior discipline, 
charged again and again. 

To further handicap the Persians, the character 
of their allies was not conspicuous for its integ- 
rity. A palpable degree of patriotism urged the 

22 
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Greeks, in spite of their unhappy lack of concert, 
but the ingredients of the attacking armada were 
collected by compulsion and governed by fear, 
and were as various as they were, to a large 
degree, incompatible. 

Presently, from the crunch and crash, a number 
of Persian triremes emerged and sailed away to 
the open sea in unmistakable flight. Others fol- 
lowed, and what was intended to be a diverting 
naval spectacle degenerated into a disorderly 
helter-skelter, followed by the Greek fleet in 
eager pursuit. 

One trireme of Naxos (like the undiscovered 
deserter who secured a pension for an injury sus- 
tained by his self-estimation) became entangled 
and otherwise unavoidably mingled with five Per- 
sian ships, and, with genuine Hellenic flexibility, 
its commander adjusted himself to the attitude of 
victor, — an assumption which the enemy, in the 
face of surrounding jeopardy and disaster, was 
too scandalized to deny. 

One enthusiastic and inconsiderate Athenian 
cut off" the brother of Xerxes from the royal suc- 
cession with something sharper than sarcasm and 
quicker than controversy ; and others of the pug- 
nacious Hellenes performed a similar service for 
great numbers of distinguished Medes and Per- 
sians, precipitating them from the present into 
the future with the cardinal-tinted celerity which 
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distinguishes the fatal presto changos of martial 
hocus-pocus. 

Escape, in so far as the Persians were con- 
cerned, developed from the idea to its execution 
with singular rapidity, and when the Persian mon- 
arch had assimilated the result in detail, he alter- 
nated from wrath to terror with the disgraceful 
ease that provides the moralist with his metaphor 
and a misdemeanor with its consequence. 

Xerxes had his spectacle. 

The audience had been entertained, but there 
was no demonstration of encore. 

The Persian allies began to question the quality 
of their adhesiveness, and Xerxes rehearsed an 
elaborate criticism on degenerate Providence with 
all the verbosity of profane exasperation. 

However, despite the Olympian buffets and 
the Grecian lunges, the Persian fleet persisted 
in maintaining the superiority of numbers. 

With this advantage, the unhappy sovereign 
might have reversed the fortunes of the day ; but 
alas ! he was the son of his father by consanguinity 
alone. The paternal traits refused to be trans- 
mitted, and failure constructed its weedy nest in 
the leafless hedges of opportunity. 

He had been profane by proxy, but he could 
not indulge in vicarious humiliation. 

Like the barnacles which presendy become a 
conspicuous part of the whale, his fears charac- 
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terized his courage, and what might have been a 
conquest degenerated into a disaster. 

This unhappy logic, or the apprehension which 
does service in its stead, was further emphasized 
by a strategic intimation that the pontoon across 




the Hellespont was in immediate jeopardy of 
destruction at the hands of the Greeks. 

In the uncomfortable vicinity of so much humil- 
iation and disaster, news of this character was as 
sufficient as " Mercutio's wound" to create the 
mental panic necessary to total collapse. 
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Fear is a hurried counsellor. According to Dr. 
Johnson, **it is implanted in us as a preservative 
from evil.'* It is, however, more of a pickle than 
a preserve, and the wretched Xerxes was up to 
his neck in it. 

As hurriedly, therefore, as possible, the uneasy 
sovereign (putting his royal seal upon his bulging 
budget of experience in order that none of it 
might be lost in transit) hurried his fleet to the 
Hellespont to g^ard his retreat, and to this point 
of hazard his army proceeded, with the exception 
of about thirty thousand men left behind under 
the command of Mardonius. 

Xerxes was truly in the throes of despair. He 
was compelled to swallow his chagrin, which 
lodged midway in his epiglottis, and to dodge the 
innuendoes and insinuations of his generals and 
his allies. 

He began to measure Providence with the tape 
of his shrivelled egotism, and spread the contagion 
of cynicism regardless. 

He had never been known to indulge in philos- 
ophy, and so could not be expected to submit 
with resignation. It was contrary to royal prece- 
dent. 

There had been a serious intention on the part 
of Themistocles to destroy the pontoon. The 
ardor of naval combat had not entirely subsided 
in his veins, and he desired to add to the eclat 
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already accredited to his personality the glamour 
of this last and, as he thought, masterly stroke. 

But, like all statesmen, Themistocles was willing 
to be subsidized or convinced, — preferably both, 
— and it was not difficult to dissuade him from his 
desperate design. 

It did not require an elaborate argument to 
convince him that his laurels would be more 
enduring and Greece much safer with Xerxes 
on the Asiatic side of the controversy. 

Xerxes, however, with the insolent levy on 
Oriental providence which leads the presiding 
deities to remark in their local idiom a senti- 
ment equivalent to **What fools these mortals 
be !'' had devastated the country on the occasion 
of his entrance. 

His exasperation had been a wretched adviser, 
and he was compelled to re-traverse a desert of 
his own designing. 

Again famine, that ally so potent in the Scythian 
campaign, hurried its decimating forces to the as- 
sistance of the Greeks. 

The famished foe degenerated into a collection 
of humble Nebuchadnezzars compelled to eat 
leaves, grass, and the bark of trees, and fairly 
browse their way to the Hellespont, where they 
finally arrived, only to find the bridge destroyed 
by the waves and the winds, and their retreat a 
melody with the da capo omitted. 
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However, the remnant of the Persian fleet had 
preceded the land force, and the dilapidated ves- 
sels were converted into transports until the army 
was successfully conveyed to the Asiatic coast. 

Here, after the famished army had gorged itself 
into acute indigestion, Xerxes registered his an- 
athemas, and entered Sardis with the hem of his 
royal robe trailing in the dust of humiliation. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

HIMERA — PLAT^A MYCALE. 

Oh, to have lived when wrath could pausv 

At pommellings malicious, 
And not retaliate because 

The gods were unpropitious ; 
When Craven might accept abuse. 

And skulking Slight and Slender 
Could find Olympian excuse 

For spiritle<vs surrender. 

Alas, that feuds have no anon ! 

Each blow demands atonement; 
No waiting moons of Marathon 

Connive at a postponement. 
No futile rites or portents dim 

Belate the grim unpleasant, 
The past is not the synonyme 

(Plague take it!) for the present. 

ACCORDING to Stanislaus, •* it is more laud- 
L able to endure great misfortunes than to 
do great things," a formula to which Hellas 
more than measured, for, while the confident Per- 
sian monarch descended with his hordes from the 
northeast, the unfortunate Greeks were assailed on 
the southwest by an immense Carthaginian fleet, 
which landed an army commanded by Hamilcar. 

344 
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Trouble is satisfied with nothing short of a 
feimily gathering. 

The woe that sets your nerves ajar 
You dodge or meet, — and there you are. 
Till duplication brings its train 
To dodge, — and there you are again. 




However, the coincidence was not entirely un- 
happy. 

Immediately upon landing Hamilcar besieged 
Himera, and his operations happened at about 
the same time the Persians attacked the Greeks 
in the bay of Salamis, and with much the same 
result, a feature of resemblance that was not at 
all appreciated by the Carthaginian leader, for 
Gelo, the tyrant of Syracuse, hurried to the relief 
of Himera and routed the Phoenician forces. 
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Greece was thus delivered from the libertinage 
and exaction of an Asiatic satrap on the one 
hand, and was able, on the other, to administer 
a crushing blow to the commercial supremacy 
of Carthage, whose adventurous citizens had long 




maintained the usurious predominance of mari- 
time Shylocks. 

However, Greece was not entirely delivered. 

She still was faithful to the gods 

Of her sublime creation, 
And waited the Olympic nods 

With votive hesitation ; 
Loved what she could not undetstand. 

And took the doses drastic 
Of beatific reprimand 

With vim enthusiastic. 
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Like the wasp, which leaves its envenomed 
javelin in the quivering flesh as a souvenir of 
its departure, Xerxes instructed Mardonius, with 
an immense army, to winter in Thessaly, and in- 
vade Attica during the succeeding summer, a 
command which this hitherto unfortunate general 
obeyed with a vindictive fidelity emphasized by 
the recollection of past humiliation. 

Encouraged by the hardships inflicted upon the 
fugitive Persians, the Athenians had partly recon- 
structed their dwellings, which had been demol- 
ished by the Asiatic deluge consequent upon the 
disaster at Thermopylae. 

These Mardonius levelled to the ground, a 
malicious vandalism which bestirred Sparta into 
apprehensive activity, and resulted in the mobil- 
ization of an army one hundred and ten thousand 
strong, from all portions of Hellas. 

Pausanias was chosen the leader of this, the 
largest force ever marshalled upon Hellenic soil, 
and Hope, somewhat attenuated from her recent 
relapse, made her belated appearance. 

Frayed to ravels 
From her travels 

In the valley of despair ; 
Worn, bespattered, 
Tom, and tattered. 

Very much the worse for wear. 

For ten days the armies faced each other, bulk 
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on the one side and desperate patriotism on the 
other, for the Persians outnumbered the forces 
commanded by Pausanias three to one. 
Nevertheless, — 

The more the crowd, the more the chance. 

In s{Hte of cynic sneering ; 
Because, when tested worth appears. 
It is so many added ears 

To give your claims a hearing. 

Mardonius, however, had been compelled to 
revise his confidence in numbers. 

The warlike Spartans, the desperate Atheni- 
ans, and the no less embit- 
tered Thespians and Platseans 
had, on previous unhap- 
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pily remembered occasions, scandalized his regard 
for martial mathematics, and he was not altogether 
grateful for the opportunity afforded by his sov- 
ereign to reinstate himself in the royal regard. 

Still, opportunity was not entirely unrecognized 
by Mardonius. She made him a very palpable 
nod on this occasion, and he returned the saluta- 
tion cordially. 

He perceived that the Greek army was in des- 
perate straits. 

To an unfortunate failure of the water supply 
was added the discouragement of unfavorable 
omen, for Pausanias, although master of his 
forces, was the slave of superstition, which he 
indulged, as usual, at the critical moment of 
danger. 

Still, it had its advantages. 

The absence of the full moon had protected the 
Spartans from violence at Marathon, and another 
futile religious ceremony had very nearly kept 
Leonidas from his dearly purchased renown at 
Thermopylae. 

They, alas ! had not the science 

To correct the boding ill, 
With an undisturbed reliance 

On the potent liver pill; 
Or to solve the troubled question. 

From the aching source remote, 
Of retarded indigestion 

With a peptic antidote. 
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Now, we take the full dimension 

Of anticipated woe, 
And the source of apprehension 

Unmistakably we know. 
And we let physicians throttle 

All the hydra-headed shams. 
Get our courage by the bottle. 

Our philosophy in drams. 

Mardonius very promptly took advantage of 
this characteristic weakness, and the Grecian re- 
treat to a more abundantly irrigated locality very 
nearly degenerated into a disastrous rout, for the 
Persians showered arrows and spears upon the 
allies with decimating results. 

In the absence of favorable auspices the Spar- 
tans refused to retaliate, and the Hellenes were 
sorely buffeted without striking a blow. 

They were viciously prepared to endorse the 
sentiment that 

We find no satisfaction in 
The trouble that o*ertakes us, 

Because it is the discipline 
That very largely makes us. 

Furious patriotism would not concoct an oracle, 
and Pausanias himself, rather than misinterpret 
the debilitating hocus-pocus which was accepted 
as beatific manifestation, was apparently resigned 
to the spectacle of slaughter without reciprocity. 
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and defeat minus the consolation of destructive 
resistance. 



When brutal might 
Outnumbers right 



In i 

It ahows a sense 
Of consequence 
To bow to such pre-eminence. 

And call it resignation. 

Fortunately, as it transpired, human nature is 
alloyed with some wholesome disabilities. 

Conspicuous among our redundance of angelic 
attribute is the leaven of a quickly exhausted for- 
titude, and, in his unhappy predicament, Pausanias 
lifted his streaming eyes towards the temple of 
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Hera, and professed to believe that the officiating 
goddess had decided to accept his sacrifice— of 
self-respect. 

The inspiration bom of need 

Should never be mistrusted ; 
When inconvenience mars a creed, 

Why — it must be adjusted. 

With the ardor of exasperation, Pausanias com- 
manded his enraged legions to charge, and at 
once, in compact mass, shield touching shield, the 
Spartans turned upon the Persians, and Mardo- 
nius was called upon again to officiate in the 
capacity of sorrow-stuffed upholstery upon which 
disaster and ennuied experience sat with sodden 
emphasis ; for, while the Spartans swept back the 
invading hosts at one point, the Athenians charged 
oppositely, and of the magnificent Persian army 
scarcely forty thousand escaped. 

Then the battered Oriental, in disconsolate adieu. 
And adjournment sine die, from the land of Greece withdrew. 
While his dream of occupation woke to dissipating day. 
And the potentate at Sardis took a bath in consonun6. 

Misfortune, however, has its consolations. 

In his previous disasters, for which Mardonius 
had been so justly celebrated, he had been com- 
pelled to submit to the royal vituperation of 
Xerxes ; but in this instance the profane relays 
of his sovereign could not overtake him, for 
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j^mnestus, a distinguished Spartan, provided 
the unfortunate general with an all- sufficient safe- 
guard against the sovereign indignation by en> 
abling dusk to shake hands with dawn 
through a spear-thrust in his body. 




Alas ! his was a dreadful fate. However, — 

Don't weep, for animalculse 

Within the moisture squirm ; 
Don't sigh, because your breathing may 

Communicate a germ. 
Yield not to grief, for sorrow is 

Communicable too ; 
Such epidemic emphaus 

Will never, never do. 

The luxurious Persians had, as usual, sur- 
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rounded themselves with all the splendor of 
Oriental sumptuousness. 

Their bivouacs were unfailingly distinguished 
with a plenitude of gold, silver, jewels, and the 
enervating means of sensuous ease. 

All of this splendor fell into the hands of Pau- 
sanias, who recorded his obligations to the gods 
for their indifference in the hour of his most des- 
perate strait by dedicating a tenth of it to their 
several shrines. 

To the Plataeans he adjudged the prize of valor, 
reimbursing himself for his seeming self-abnega- 
tion with the major portion of the remainder of 
the spoils. 

And computed at his leisure 
The preponderance of measure 

In the endless alternation twixt emolument and pride. 
Which is better : bread and butter, 
Or the fame — the vapid utter — 

In the presence of the mortal who has vacancy inside? 

By oaths too solemn to be lasting, Pausanias 
declared the territory in which the battie had been 
fought, and the patriotic dead interred, to be 
sacred ground forever, a registration to which his 
native Sparta, in later years, gave the character- 
istic heed usually bestowed upon unwelcome 
obligations imposed by the futile foresight of 
defunct testators. 

Victory, to all appearances, had decided to 
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become an Hellenic habit, and to further empha- 
size this chronic aspect, the Grecian fleet, on the 
day of the defeat of the forces of Mardonius, 
crossed the ^gean, and destroyed the Persian 
fleet at Mycale. in Asia Minor. 

It was the last of a splendid galaxy of achieve- 
ments, — Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, Plataea, 
Mycale. 

Despite his gods, diverted by internal dissen- 
sions, suspicious one petty state of the other, 
jealous each of rival precedence, with warlike 
Sparta covetous of the influence of insidious 
Athens, — 



The Greek prevailed, 
The Persian failed, 

And handed down to ages 
The anecdote 
Of myth and note 

Which justifies these pages. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CIMON. 

With indigestion to await 
Upon the robust dinner, 

The outward joys to alternate 
Into compunctions inner, 

The liver but a sour chagrin, 
Our pleasure turned misgiving, 

We somehow manage to contin- 
ue in the woe of living. 

HELLAS had now the opportunity to be unan- 
imous, since the word was large enough to 
serve in the capacity of breakfast for the 
Spartans, and sufficiently sonorous in its cadences 
to take the place of logic and persuasion in the 
minds of the sound-loving Athenians. 

Unfortunately, however, the Hellenic vocabu- 
lary did not embrace the rotund term, and despite 
the impression of their five splendid victories, and 
the recollection of the potency of their late alli- 
ance, the various constituents of Hellas continued 
to indulge their characteristic jealousies. 

Possibly to erect the edifice of their greatness 
before the foundation of their enthusiasm crum- 
bled, the Athenians quickly rebuilt their city, and. 
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with Themistocles at its head, prepared to astonish 
the world and establish a civilization as remarka- 
ble in its comparative isolation as the discovery 
of a receipted obligation in the possession of an 
impecunious Micawber. 

In the recent war the 
legions commanded by 
Pausanias had pervaded 
the situation. 

Unduly impressed by 
the resulting pre-eminence, 
and unable to maintain 
his equilibrium on the 
giddy elevation, the 
Spartan leader indulged 
in several intoxicating bumpers 
of ambition, and proceeded to Byzan- 
tium, which (unfortunately for him) he 
subjected. 

Here, as the expression goes, he mixed '"■J'™"^*' 
his drinks. To his daily three fingers of 
ambition straight, without sugar, he added the 
pousse-ca/i of Oriental sumptuousness, and, in 
the mental aberration that succeeded such in- 
dulgence, he offered Xerxes to bring all Greece 
under the rule of Persia if its sovereign would 
give him his daughter in return. 

For this proposition, and in rebuke of the 
scandal presented by the spectacle of a Spartan 
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daring to exchange his humble fare and rigid dis- 
cipline for the ease and dalliance of an Oriental 
vacation, Pausanias was ordered home by his 
countrymen and tried for treason, but escaped 
condemnation. 

Treason, however, is disreputably persistent, 
for one good conspiracy brings on another. 

Scarcely had Pausanias adjusted himself to the 
chagrin of the reprimand administered by his fel- 
low-citizens for his mischievous behavior at Byzan- 
tium, when he was discovered to be the central 
figure of a plot with the Helots to overthrow the 
government. 

To escape the fury of the Spartans at his sec- 
ond offence, he claimed sanctuary in a temple; 
and this ancient means of temporary refuge from 
violence was permitted on this occasion to the 
extent of bolting the refugee in the sacred edifice 
until he starved to death. 

Themistocles was now at liberty to pursue his 
maritime mania ; but, alas ! disaster is more fleet 
than a navy, for it presendy became evident that 
the contagion of treason had communicated its 
germs to this flexible statesman during one of 
the protracted winks of connivance in which 
his questionable rectitude had been known to 
indulge. 

For the crime of failure Themistocles was ostra- 
cized, a bloodless punishment reserved by the 
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Athenians for those to whom they were particu- 
larly indebted, and one which the humiliated 
statesman had imposed upon the obstinate Aris- 
tides, who now returned to the Attic metropolis, 
vindicated by the misfortunes of his rival, but 
with his mind adjusted to the very views the op- 
position to which had resulted in his political 
exile. 

Embarrassed, perhaps, by the anomalous situa- 
tion in which he found himself, he nevertheless 
accepted the command of the fleet which he had 
so vigorously condemned, but apologized for his 
flexible attitude by securing the enactment of a 
law abolishing property qualification in matters 
political, which left public office open to any one 
with the genius and the desire to arrive at that 
dubious haven. 

At the conclusion of the battles of Plataea and 
Mycale, where Poetry is said to have reared her 
noble head only to avert it at Bunker Hill 

(Forsooth, the quick Hellenic mind, 
Than which was nothing fleeter. 

Mistook the maid for victory, 
And straightway ran to metre), 

the various cities of Greece formed a league 
called the Confederation of Delos, the purpose 
of which was to prohibit the Persians from the 
iCgean, for 
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The Asiatic could not blend 

With the Hellenic hue ; 
Though melancholy, it was not 

The real iCgean blue. 

To Athens was intrusted the making and the 
manning of the fleet, and to Aristides was given 
the care of the immense sum of money which 
presently accumulated, a trust which he executed 
with the painful fidelity that concludes in a death 
of poverty and the unhappy distinction ot burial 
at public expense ; and thus 

Pausanias, Themistocles, 
Expired in their iniquities, 

To furnish dirges oral, 
With metaphors of greedy lust, 
And make Aristides, the just, 

Perspective for a moral. 

After the death of Aristides, which occurred, 
doubtless, in time to avert a possible ostracism or 
exile, the heads next elevated above their fellows 
as marks for alternate adulation and abuse were 
those of Pericles and Cimon. 

Cimon, as the son of Miltiades, had more occa- 
sion to regard Athenian favor with apprehension 
than delight, but he was apparently as ready to 
be cajoled by the blandishments of eclat and the 
exhilaration of popular uproar as was his unfortu- 
nate sire previous to his disgraceful expedition to 
the isle of Paros, — 
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For Hellenic fame was fickle. 
Sweet to-day, to-moirow pickle. 

And the boulevard to glory was in wretched disrepair ; 
By the feet of failure trodden 
Into ruts and hollows sodden, 

And the chariot of eager was embedded in despair. 

Cimon enjoyed the elevation of an anomaly. 
His disposition was noble and generous, and his 
early morals were not fit for publication. He was 
sufficiently handsome and attractive to be excused 
from the practice of virtue, and calculating to the 
extent of consenting to the marriage of his sister 
Elpinice to an objectionable suitor in exchange 
for the payment of the unsatisfied fine which 
the Athenians had imposed upon his father. 

In politics the measure of his ability may be 
calculated from die significant 
feet that he was preferred to 
the adroit Themis- 
tocles. 

That his r, W' >^ ^U 

integrity 
was fairly 
robust 
maybe 
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inferred from the record of his advancement at 
the hands of Aristides. 

He was an able general and a successful ad- 
miral, conspicuous in either capacity as occasion 
demanded : defeating the Persians and Thracians 
by land, and subduing the Dolopes, a nation of 
pirates, by sea. 

In recognition of such distinguished service the 
Athenians permitted this doughty double to erect 
three monuments to himself — at his own expense. 

From the isle of Scyros he brought back a 
double handful of dust, which he claimed was the 
residue of the mythical Theseus ; and the Athe- 
nians interred the pulverized remains with the 
pomp and ceremony with which a society of anti- 
quarians might be expected to greet the reception 
of a worm-eaten volume conveniently minus its 
date of publication. 

In the course of time he shattered the vacant 
ideal of the moralist and tax-payer by becoming 
exceedingly wealthy, to which only those objected 
who were unable to follow his illustrious example. 

He pursued the Persian King from Greece to 
Asia Minor, revived the glories of Salamis by a 
victory on the sea, and added another laurel to 
the Hellenic embodiment of fame by a decisive 
success on Asiatic territory. 

« « « « « « * 

At last it came. 
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Hitherto he had managed to dodge it, — but the 
price of Athenian advancement had to be paid. 
Exasperated by a reprimand from his countrymen 
for refusing to attack Macedon, which at that time 
was at peace with the Attic metropolis, and which 
would have fallen an easy prey to his reputation 
and his legions, he devoted himself 
attempt — characteristic of all 
bents of elevated niches — to 
he common people in check, 
this he was successful until, 
during his absence, 
while he was engaged 
at the head of his 
army in the agree- 
able occupation of 
collecting additional 
leaves for his laurel 
wreath, Pericles, profes- 
sing to represent the 
populace, insisted upon 
revising the order es- 
tablished by the distinguished absentee. Pres- 
ently the fickle feature of Athenian regard began 
to manifest itself; for the indignation at the 
frigid reception given by Sparta to the Attic 
allies which had been sent to her assistance 
was vented upon Cimon, a result due in part 
to his honest expression of admiration for the 
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Sterling qualities of these robust rivals in the 
Peloponnesus. 

And valiant Cimon was apprized 

Of their chagrin extensive, 
By being promptly ostracized 

(Opinions are expensive). 

His exile, which was intended to last ten years, 
furnished him with an opportunity to cultivate the 

cynical philosophy embodied in an 
inversion of Charron, that he who 
does a good turn should never for- 
get it, and he who receives one should 
never remember it. 

However, when the Athenians be- 
came embroiled with the 
Lacedaemonians at Tanagra, 
he joined his ungrateful 
countrymen, who added the 
last detail to his humiliation 
by refusing to receive him. 
At last, however, when 
graver dangers menaced the Athenians, Cimon 
was reluctantly recalled, and by his genius, and 
assisted by the admiration in which he was held 
by the Spartans, he brought the war to an end, 
and established at least a pretence of peace be- 
tween the rival cities. 

To appease the Athenian restlessness, and di- 
vert attention from the instability of his position 




MB WHO DOBS A GOOD TURN SHOULD 
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in the city, Cimon embarked with a fleet of galleys 
upon an expedition against Egypt and Cyprus. 

However, about this time his fortitude began to 
desert him, and he submitted to the delusions of 
a depression consequent upon the unhappy series 
of buffets received from his fickle countrymen. 

Superstition swayed him. He sacrificed to Bac- 
chus, and accepted a series of unfavorable omens 
as indicative of an early conclusion to his career. 

At Cyprus, whither he shortly arrived, he settled 
the question of his precedence and quieted the 
activities of his enemies by dying, and his remains 
were carried to Athens, where they were interred 
with great pomp. 

For statesmen merely have to die 
To make a fit apology ; 
And prove by their desired demise 
That they were loyal, good, and wise ; 
And get from grudging discontent 
An obelisk or monument 
Engraven with the meed of worth 
Which was denied to them on earth. 



CHAPTER XIX. 




PERICLES. 

Here's to the chiielled chunu of Greece 

Which figuK 00 the numtlepiecc. 

To prove hf illuiUMioo •trong 

That " Life ii ibort, but wt i» long," 

And (ome day what of Tune we lack 

Will be exprcMed in bric'fc-hrac 



r 



"*HE ostracism of Cimon 
removed the only 
considerable obstacle 
from the boulevard of 
Democracy, along which 
Pericles had elected to pro- 
ceed to the trade-forsaken 
hostelry of Posthumous 
Renown. 

After that, like the de- 
generate who cuts the ac- 
quaintance of his virtue in 
order to associate with his vices, he found every- 
thing greased for the occasion. 

He was as picturesque as melodrama, and as 
attractive as a fifty per cent, reduction in the Silk 
368 
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Department. He seldom laughed, for fear of 
disturbing the enamel of his austerity, and was 
as reserved as a box seat on Patti night. His 
demeanor was as stately as the recollection of his 
abilities could make it, and his self-possession in- 




^<gi' 



vulnerable until he transferred it to Aspasia. His 
accomplishments were many. 

A philosopher named Damon impressed him 
with the force of contrast by teaching him to play 
the lyre. 

He was inoculated with the agreeable contagion 
of natural philosophy by Zeno, and received his 
principles from the severe Anaxagoras ; 
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And was to all the neighborhood 
The breathing synonyme of good 

With which to conjure folly ; 
A reclitude which, practised now, 
Would sprout a halo on the brow 

To tangle in the trolley. 

His easy superiority was a matter of such in- 
stant recognition that mediocrity was obliged to 
clamber to the roofs to attain to the level of his 
most insignificant reflections. 

He was nobly bom, but by the inevitable per- 
versity which shuttles its yellow streak through 
so much perfection he came forward, after the 
banishment of Themistocles and the death of 
Aristides, as the leader of the common people. 

He lessened the power of the court of the 
Areopagus, permitted the people to figure ifi 
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trials, and apologized for his patrician origin in 
various other debilitating ways. He professed to 
believe in government by the masses, and on this 
account was always sure of an enthusiastic au- 
dience. 

In order to elevate the social substratum, he 
conferred a lasting obligation upon the impecu- 
nious juror, and established a precedent that has 
lasted through the ages by paying for his services. 

He made it agreeable to the people, in propor- 
tion as it was obnoxious to the nobles, to attend 
the assembly and listen to the discussion of affairs 
in which they had no representation other than 
that of the bolstering cipher to the million digit, 
a privilege the sole advantage of which was that 
the public could thus learn in advance the particu- 
lar brand of legislative lightning which was to 
strike it. 

To further emphasize the resentful analogy of 
the sodden foundation and the overbearing super- 
structure, he provided the multitude with gratui- 
tous performances of the dialogues of iEschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles. 

In this manner he furnished material for the 
political maxim that the best method of disarming 
criticism is to divert the audience, and on this 
basis began to express architecturally the aristo- 
cratic sentiments which he dared not attire in 
characteristic verbiage. 
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By the erection of magnificent public buildings 
he provided an approximate substitute for his re- 
serve of elevated phraseology, and when to this 
beneficent indiscretion was added the adornment 
of a series of noble historical paintings, he merely 




created a splendid succession of aristocratic meta- 
phors, which somehow managed, in this guise, to 
elude the attention of the selective philologist. 

Upon the temples of the gods he was particu- 
larly lavish. To the perfection of their exquisite 
construction he added the embellishment of the 
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matchless sculptures of Phidias, a genius who 
became both echo and voice to his noble patron, 
and moulded his unexpressed figures of speech 
into statues of beauty, in return for which, and 
the additional audacity of introducing into one of 
his bas-reliefs the countenances of Pericles and 
himself, he was cast into prison, where he died, 
mainly to indorse the sentiment that 

Vita brevis — ars longa. 

During the supremacy of Pericles it was not an 
offense, approaching dangerously near the capital, 
for a poet to bring into existence a metrical effu- 
sion exploiting the blandishments of Spring. 

Art, at his encouragement, advanced from dawn 
to meridian. Philosophy concocted its vicarious 
poultices for proxy disasters 

(Philosophy does little good 

In straightening a flaw. 
A musty proverb can*t cut wood, 

Though it is an ancient "saw**), 

and Oratory led sentiment blindfold through the 
confusing labyrinths of dulcet diction to the Mino- 
taur of conviction. 

However, the substantial were not neglected. 
The famous long walls were built, two hundred 
yards apart, extending four miles from Athens to 
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the harbor of Pirseus, so that, although besieged 
by land, their commissariat was open to the sea. 




Not desiring to be entirely original, or perhaps 
satisfied to have his vigorous execution of the 
plans of others accepted as evidence of creative 
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ingenuity, Pericles, following the direction of the 
astute genius of Themistocles, devoted a great 
deal of attention to the navy, which, in connection 
with the long walls, made Athens essentially a 
maritime city. 

However, Pericles did not confine his achieve- 
ments to concrete embodiments. He was a con- 
summate orator, as immediately impromptu and 
apropos as unsuspected repetition and practice in 
solitude could make him. So minutely careful 
was he of his diction that he prayed to heaven 
that no word might escape which would cause 
him any personal anguish, and did not humiliate 
and confound his opponent on the negative horn 
of any forensic dilemma. 

Pericles was moved by an elevated desire to 
make the people happy, at their own expense, — 
for his own ample fortune, though not increased 
at the conclusion of his forty years of supremacy, 
was, at least, not diminished. 

Pericles desired to join the constellation in the 
Hellenic firmament. 

Public indorsement seldom comes amiss. 

Because the right hand must not know 
What good the left hand may bestow. 
Is what, to most, makes it so hard 
That virtue is its own reward. 

In support of this lofty ideal he distributed 
matchless colonnades about the city, erected tern- 
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pies to the gods, which were less for votive pur- 
poses, in so far as Pericles was concerned, and 
more for biographical memoranda, and he made 
the structural beauty of the Acropolis so marked 
that it was called the city of the gods. 

Athenian greatness had now attained to its 
zenith. Its peculiar genius had liberally provided 
for the vandal excavation of the Louvre and the 
British Museum. Its poets had exhausted the 
field of metaphor and vivid imagery — 

To make the lad, with visage glum. 
Hunt the illusive idiom 

Throughout the mystic tangle 
Of mood, declension, accent, tense. 
Till every word is an offence, 

And all the rhythm jangle. 

Its artists had climbed to the offensive altitude 
of standards by which all subsequent endeavor 
was to be handicapped and measured ; and their 
philosophers had reasoned, some wisely, some 
well, some not at all, but had managed to be 
picturesque and obtrusively contemporaneous. 

However, achievement that is in fairly good 
health would rather suffer from the disadvantages 
of a surplus than the ennui of inaction. 

The manifold glories of Athens, conspicuous as 
they were, required additional emphasis, as when 
an incipient Demosthenes makes a sage remark 
he desires to bolster it with another. 
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During a single year this nervous little nation — 
while the artisan, the architect, the artist, and the 
sculptor were still adding detail to detail of great- 
ness — waged war on Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoe- 
nicia, off iSgina, and harassed the inhabitants of 
the coast of Peloponnesus. 

These invasions were in 458 b.c. Eight years 
later their victories over all these opponents were 
so complete that Artaxerxes I. was compelled to 
consent to the independence of the Grecian cities 
in Asia Minor, and agreed not to spread a sail in 
the -^gean. 



Then mighty Athens trembled on 

Its giddy height of pride, 
Leaned from its zenith, azure hid, 
Lost equilibrium, and slid 
Down its inclement side. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DISRUPTION. 

It has been said of ancient Greece, 

To those whose tears in sorrow trickle, 
That every present bane b peace 

Compared to some Hellenic pickle. 
Forsooth the breakers of his woe 

On the Athenian came swashing, 
And left him like the indigo 

With which we do the Monday's washing. 

So, when the dusk succeeds the dawn, 

Your cake turns dough, or shad come roeless. 
The poultice of comparison 

Will make you practically woless. 
And to protect your spirits from 

The sourly blue, the bilious yellow. 
Don't be so desperately glum, 

But watch the other squirming fellow. 

IT has been said that nothing exceeds like suc- 
cess. The more conspicuous the achieve- 
ment, the greater the desire to bolster it 
with another ; for perpetual brilliancy requires a 
tireless dynamo. 

Stimulated by her unquestioned prominence, 
Athens, with the habitual insolence of colossal 
preponderance,* busied herself with the concerns 

♦ See Dictionary. 
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of her allies, used the contributions which resulted 
from the confederation of Delos to erect her pub- 
lic buildings, and made herself as obnoxious as 
self-conscious elevation usually does in the re- 
sentful regard of the piper-paying substratum. 

Sparta (like the ward 
partisan who discovers 
that his efforts have rock- 
eted to office a candidate 
who promptly forgets his 
obligations) was 
especially jeal 
ous of her il 




lustrious rival. Rapidly, therefore, the issue de- 
veloped to a question of Ionic or Doric predomi- 
nance, — democratic and maritime Athens or 
aristocratic and military Sparta, the Devil or the 
Deep. 
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Under any circumstances the characteristic 
principles of the rival commonwealths would 
never coalesce. 

Imagine brazen Vulcan chime 

With lyrical Apollo, 
The nimbteness of Sapphic rhyme 

Content with prose to wallow. 
Great Britain's latest laureate 

Attempt the heights Dyronic, 
Then, while the cataclysms wait. 

Wed Doric and Ionic. 

However, if Sparta possessed the ad- 
vantages of her trained legions 
and her sublime self-confi- 
dence, Athens restored the 
equilibrium with her 
splendid, navy and 
her enthusiasm. 

And there were 
heart-burnings else- 
where. Hellas- 
Like suavity's demeanor, 

All complacency without. 
And within, the consternation 
and doubt — 




^ea*«« might always be sus- 
- pected of commo- 
tion in one section 
if placid in another. 
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While, therefore, the tension between Attica 
and the Peloponnesus was rapidly developing to 
the point of rupture, Corinth accelerated the gen- 
eral uneasiness by indulging in a family quarrel 
w^ith her colony of Corcyra. 

For the reason, perhaps, that Corinth had con- 
siderable prestige, and was to that extent objec- 
tionable to Athens, the latter favored the rebellious 
offshoot. Of course, this decided the Spartans, 
who immediately interested themselves in behalf 
of Corinth. 

With two such conspicuous examples before 
them, the contagion of violent partisanship was 
communicated with the momentum of scandal to 
the balance of the Hellenic states, which endorsed 
one or the other side, according to race or political 
sympathy. 

When Might and Right 
Begin to fight 

Each with his own appliances. 
Then Pro and Con 
Are shortly drawn 

To devious alliances. 
The Hectors crude 
Of rectitude, 

The Ulysses of duplicity, 
The rank and file 
Of good or guile, 

Recruits of eccentricity. 

To Athens were allied all the ^gean Sporades 
with the exception of Melos and Thera, which 
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were sufficiently removed from the main aggre- 
gation to escape the pressure of topographical 
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patriotism, and near enough to the Peloponnesus 
to become ostensibly Spartan. 

To these were added the Island of Corcyra 
(whose Attic affinity is easily understood) ; Zacyn- 
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thus, to which, by reason of its proximity to the 
Peloponnesus, such alliance was hazardous indeed ; 
Chios, Lesbos, and Samos ; the Greek colonies 
on the coast of Asia Minor ; Thrace and Macedon ; 
Naupactus, Plataea, equally indebted to either con- 
testant ; and a portion of Acarnania. 

What spectacles a quarrel grants 

Of union gone to pieces ! 
Unruly uncles, angry aunts, 

Curt cousins, nasty nieces ; 
When inclination shuns or courts 

The cause of insurrection, 
And rage, revilings, and retorts 

Upset the whole connection. 

Against this formidable array Sparta presented 
a no less powerful alliance : all the states of the 
Peloponnesus (except Argos and Achaia, which 
remained neutral), Locris, Phocis, and Megara; 
Ambracia, Anactorium, and the Island of Leucas ; 
also the Boeotian league, of which Thebes was 
the head. 

The conditions of disastrous collision had no 
difficulty in establishing a quorum, — they were all 
painfully present. 

Again Peace arranged the homely details of 
her travelling costume and bade the land where 
she had so precariously resided a melancholy 
adieu. 
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And when King Archidamus with his Spajtan legions came 
And gave the homes of Attica to the devouring flame. 
Laid low the ranks of rustling corn till o'er the ravaged fields 
The sun lanced grimly with its beams the glinting spears aod 

shields, 
And everywhere with vengeful might the ruthless Spartan hand 
Broached all the beady casks and pricked the fatness of the 

land,— 
Then to the walls whose gleaming length held Athens in embrace 
Hurried the spineless husbandman and all his bladeless race ; 
His household gods hugged to his breast, protecting in his flight 
The paltry deities of fear and querulous despite 
To shrine again with panic faith, adore with votive dread, 
And follow on as fancy urged, or indigestion led. 

While this unwelcome motley of appetite and 
storage capacity congested itself within the be- 
sieged metropolis, to jeopardize sanitary condi- 
tions and harass the depleted commissariat, the 
Athenian fleet ravaged the coast of the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

And Hellas, like the St. Bernard 

When roving fleas assiul, 
Which it can neither smite nor snatch. 
Or knows not which the first to scratch, — 

Its itching head or tail. — 

was harried at either extremity of its greatness, 
and went into the dislocating convulsions which 
compel the historian to speak of Hellas with the 
stress on the first syllable, and provide the bard 
with metaphors of affinity composed of incompati- 
bilities. 
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During the first year of this unhappy huddle 
the fugitives from the fields were compelled to 
■witness the destruction of their property, which 
occurred as rapidly as it became useless to the 
invaders. 




In the second year, to the poverty of their con- 
dition was added the ravage of a frightful pesti- 
lence, a cahtmity which required no philosophy on 
the part of the Spartans to view with equanimity. 
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Misfortune from Pandora* s box 
Leaped into view, a paradox ; 
No matter how its bane begins. 
It's singular — ^because it's ** twins. 



• » 



Thousands died from the plague, and among 
the victims that epitome of thousands, Pericles, — 
a misfortune which left Athens, like the stranded 
jelly-fish, without a head. 

At once every Athenian who considered him- 
self a statesman, or could persuade his constitu- 
ents to accept the characteristic Ionic adroitness 
for diplomacy, attempted to control the disorgan- 
ized conditions. Conspicuous among such dema- 
gogues was Cleon, an unscrupulous and cruel 
schemer, who secured the coveted pre-eminence 
at cost of the small change of flattery, a spurious 
currency which he distributed with liberal largess 
to the gross-minded populace, a method that has 
since then become 

So potent in the hands of men 
Who guide the course of nations, 

And pay with promises, and then 
With broken obligations. 

In the third year of the war the Spartans ful- 
filled the cynical predictions of the insignificant 
minority of hard-headed citizens, who refused to 
be impressed by the oath which concluded the 
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battle of Plataea, by directing a bloody siege 
against that unhappily situated city. 

After a resistance maintained during two ter- 
rible years to provide a theme for the bard and a 
sop for the rancor of Thebes, the garrison of a 
few hundred men escaped by night The remain- 
ing citizens were massacred by the cruel Spartans, 
and oath-protected Plataea was levelled to the 
ground. 

And then with ruinous ado 
Unselvaged Greece abraded to 

The ravelled threads of glory. 
The which, the bard with fancy deft 
Shuttled again in cunning weft 

To fabric, for his story. 



CHAPTER XXI. \ 
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ALCIBIADES ET AL 

Hail, aocicDt tune I when eloqneD< 

Could Tictlmue x natioD 
And nuuqnende as evidence 

The V ews of ipecuUUon 
YHien comelmesi wu argument 

And stature broaghi eonviclioi 
And brawn wu proof to the ex 

Tlul owned no contradiEtion 

When failure could be credited 

To beaufic louTces 
And lean Ticinouxlf shed 

Extinguished all remorfes 
When wDCtuarr coold be claimed 

B7 Mine ambilious fiiile 
ADd passion heedleulir inflamed 

Went out m lorfcu dnule 



Alas! the Alcibiades, 

In lire* of later cloier, 
Tread not the flowered palht of cue 

In popular " walk over." 
The etoqoence that moves the mas* 

Is not what wordi engender, 
But just how much ■ mortal ha* 

Of nerve and legal tender. 
And who you are does not amount 

To more than "heighty-tighty;" 
Bui what yon are is apt to count. 

And what you've done ii mighty. 

■^HE next meteor in the Hellenic firmament 
was Alcibiades. This young man in his 
advancement was more the nephew of his 
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uncle* than the son of his father. To the former 
he was indebted for the stimulus of prestige, and 
to the latter for the elevated insolence of noble 
birth. His early career was jeopardized by the 
familiar handicaps, wealth, beauty, and talent, 
which make the practice of virtue so improbable 
and arduous. He was sufficiently reckless to 
appear picturesque to innocence, and dissolute 
enough to cultivate the demeanor of rectitude : 

Forsooth the bad men try to make 

Their looks some good disclose, 
While good men, whom we daily see, 
Like you to think that they could be 
Quite rakish if they choose. 

His heart was for purposes of circulation alone, 
and was so occupied with that essential business 
that neither time nor inclination remained for the 
entertainment of a guest so tender as sentiment 
His conscience was mainly the result of indiges- 
tion, and was proportioned in its qualms and 
twinges to the excess of his bumpers or the sur- 
feit of his more substantial indulgences. 

His principles were as various as occasion de- 
manded ; he possessed a set for every emergency, 
and was as ready to exchange the wearisome old 
ones for the more inviting new as is the invalid to 
part with his disabilities in favor of general robust- 
ness. 

♦Peridcs. 
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His was the 

Affinity of gross, and fit, 
In alternation opposite, 
The complement of gift and g^ile 
Which both we cherish and revile. 
* Adroit to penetrate the dense, 
To pick the lock of reticence. 
Cajole the judgment, and invent 
Coadjutors from accident. 

An expensive outfit, but Athens had to have it. 

Through the negotiations of Nicias, a popular 
Athenian general, to whose valor was added the 
salutary habit of an introspection that was apt to 
analyze the possible sensations of a probable de- 
feat, peace was established, and the uneasy Helle- 
nic incompatibles approached within a perfunctory 
"hand-shake" of harmony. 

However, the brand of ambition in which Alci- 
biades indulged was suitable only for turmoil. 

The peaks require the rugged steeps 
Ambition climbs to stormy glories. 

Intent achievement seldom sleeps. 
And peaceful people can't tell stories. 

In harmony with this idea, Alcibiades undertook 
the congenial task of attempting to cover with ivy 
the ruins of the good accomplished by Nicias, and 
encourage a weedy Spartan growth over the vista 
of the fair prospect in which his fancy had in- 
dulged. 
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He succeeded only too well. 

The bloody contest was renewed, and upon the 
sombre setting of the melancholy series of events 
which characterized it this versatile Athenian ex- 
hibited the facets of his brilliancy. 

The trouble began at Syracuse, in Sicily. The 
tyrants of that city, in order to establish a charac- 
teristic definition of the name for the guidance 
of future lexicographers, began to oppress the 
people. 

At once Alcibiades, with the easy logic of am- 
bition, convinced the citizens that it was the bad- 
ness of Attic Athens to go to the rescue of Doric 
Syracuse. 

Men do not lack for argument 

To prove what they require ; 
The greatest sophists in the world 

Are Passion and Desire. 

TTie opposition, however, was great. Socrates 
himself, the friend of Alcibiades (by the affinity 
of mutual difference), argued against the project, 
with his disagreeable logic, insight, and acumea 
directed against the chinks in the vulnerable de- 
fences of Frailty. 

Of all the musty chaps 

Who Uved in ages back, 
To end their days with marble bays 

Carved into bric-k-brac; 
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To look with graven scorn 

Upon our later ease, 
None was so great as the sedate 

And homely Socrates. 




In popular regard, 

We venture to assert. 
He was so good, in thought and mood. 

It actually hurt. 

His nose was "rtttvussi," 

Or so the Frenchmen dub 
The hopeless beak of which we speak 

As vulgar and "snub." 
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His visage, freckle-sprayed. 
Looked like the vandal wrack 

Which greets the eyes, from dust and flies. 
On last year's almanac. 

The forest of his hair. 

His thicket beard, and all 
Made quite a nest of interest 

Entomological. 

He did not seek to charm. 

He had no arts to please. 
But left the trick of manners slick 

To Alcibiades. 

And, lo ! the twain were friends, 

Antipodally fit ; 
The one the foil for mental toil. 

The one for grace and wit 

For the Hellenic fop. 

According to report. 
Would chaff his themes as idle dreams 

And call him "Soc," for short. 

At which the whiskered sage. 

With mien austerely sly. 
Would turn the jest into a quest 

That had no known reply. 

But still the bond was sound. 

Each was to each a mint 
Of sage remark, alternate spark 

And then {^ce versa) flint. 
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And yet, for all his sense. 
His maxims sage and old. 

This grim old chap had the mishap 
To wed a common scold. 



G0& BLESS) 




She'd baste him night and day 
With sneer and sour retort, 

Till Socrates would murmur, "Please, 
Xandppe, 'cut it short.' " 
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" Forsooth !*• the lady said. 

'* I own you're great and good. 
But maxims dry won't cook or fry. 

And proverbs can't cut wood. 

" Philosophy is fine ; 

But painful facts reveal 
It cannot take the place of steak. 

Or answer for a meal. 

* ' And ethics ! O ye gods ! 

Pray, Socrates, confess : 
Think you they'd do as fabric to 

Conceal your nakedness? 

•*You say 'there's one thing sure: 
You know you do not know ;* 

Accept my word, O sage absurd, 
That's absolutely so. 

"And yet, wherever men 

Do congregate or walk, 
You gad about, to question, doubt, 

Harangrue, and talk, and talk. 

"Alas! the wondrous £aime 
You might with comfort win 

'Twere hard to match could you attach 
A chisel to your chin.** 

To which he'd make reply : 

"I'll answer later on," 
Then skip and quiz some friends of his,- 

Plato and Xenophon. 
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As might be expected, opposition was just the 
stimulus needed to arouse in Alcibiades a stirring 
impulse to immediate action. Undemonstrative 
acquiescence was a lubricant to his endeavor that 
he neither desired nor required. 

It was essential that he should climb an ac- 
clivity in order that he might either push some 
one over it or secure a vantage ground for the 
indulgence of sneers and sarcasm. With the 
utmost speed, therefore, he managed to equip a 
fleet and an army large enough to prove any 
proposition. 

However, it does not end opposition to silence 
it. Speechless enmity and prickly heat when mol- 
lified in one locality are likely to break out in 
another. 

Trouble begins as if its bane 

To every aspect would extend ; 
But men get motives from their pain, 
Worry wears out, but we remain — 

"The longest day must have an end.** 

Just as Alcibiades was about to embark it was 
discovered that the busts of Hermes set up along 
the roads to Attica and in front of the Athenian 
houses were disgracefully mutilated. As the dis- 
reputable repertoire of Alcibiades could easily be 
credited with such an episode, by his enemies he 
was accused of the crime and compelled to lose 
valuable time defending himself, as he composed 
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the bitter formula which he was to swallow later 
on. 

O ye sodden hosts of Athens '. 

Whom ye gnce nith civic meed 
And the mark of approbation 

la unfortunate indeed 

For the cettain alternation 

As of night succeeding 
day. 
Is the moment's elevation 

Then the plunge in con 

However, he 
proceeded to i 
stufT his destiny 
with the delicates- 
sen embonpoint so 
pleasing to the vo- 
racious fates, and 
sailed away into Literature. This was all that 
persistent enmity required. His magnetic pres- 
ence was a direct refutation to all accusation, 
and Ws winning ways were proof positive of 
innocence or alibi, as he desired. 

A more heinous charge of sacrilege was brought 
against him, which gathered in plausible impor- 
tance in proportion to the number of leagues 
gradually increasing between his Armada and his 
enemies. 
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When Alcibiades was informed of this last at 
tempt of his enemies he deserted the expedition 
against Syracuse and fled to Sparta. Here his 
suggestions of counter-attack were so forcible that 
Gylippus, a famous Spartan general, came to the 




assistance of Syracuse, routed the Athenian fleet, 
and compelled the land troops to surrender. 

In the austere Peloponnesian metropolis this 
versatile chameleon presented himself in a new 
r6!e. As rigor was the feature of his surround- 
ings, he professed to be enraptured with it ; and 
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to remove all suspicion of insincerity he bolted 
their black broth and cropped his beautiful hair. 

However, like all lonians, his tongue was fluent. 
Not satisfied to persuade and captivate the stolid 
Spartans, he added the self-conscious finishing 
touches so fatal to a good impression, and through 
an idle boast was compelled to seek new alliances 
and subscribe to a new set of principles. 

This time he got into the middle of more 
congenial surroundings in Asia Minor and very 
promptly proceeded to hypnotize the Persian 
Satrap Tissaphernes. 

His Oriental excesses shortly became as note- 
worthy as his Spartan abstemiousness, and under 
the influence of a particularly violent attack of 
consequent indigestion he sought as eagerly to 
destroy the very alliance between Sparta and 
Persia which he had previously sustained. 

Then with debilitating ease 
The lordly Alcibiades, 

Than whom no one was apter 
To change from front to seamy side. 
Bestrode the "white horse" for a ride 

To the succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



A TROUBLESOME EPOCH. 



Thu Histoiy repetu itself 

Is K belief that brings disuter, 
And luids the careless little elf 

In conflict with the frowning master. 
Bnt after that no maxims cheat 

What he achieres, be will bave earned it— 
Tot History will not repeat 

Till he has prenously learned it. 

THE result of the engagement in the harbor 
of Syracuse decided the fate of Athens; 
she had indulged in her day of pride, and 
was now, as the British laureate would put it, 
about 

To hapologite for bein' hon the helevadon uppter, 
By a doin' of the 'umble and a comin' of a cropper. 
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Her navy was annihilated ; her best soldiers 
were either in the dungeons of Syracuse or con- 
verted into wageless mercenaries. Her treasury 
was a sarcasm, in which no cultivated citizen might 
indulge, and a Spartan garrison clotted the circu- 
lation of trade in the heart of Attica. 

In such an ill-starred series of events the Athe- 
nian allies found a surplus of data for the rene- 
grade logic of desertion, the conclusions of which 
were as readily accepted by the Ionic colonies. 

To add the rankle to the thorn, Alcibiades de- 
voted his scandalized genius to the most vindictive 
retributive measures he could insinuate into the 
mind of the satrap Tissaphernes. He would not 
ease his hurts with the salves in celebration of 
which Plato and Xenophon had given their un- 
solicited testimonials. In so far as they were con- 
cerned, he felt that 

Philosophers in many ways 
Are men who fail and then admit it, 

In some excusing, soothing phrase 
Contrived by their chagrin to fit it. 

The gods, however, had decided that Alcibiades 
should continue in the manufacture of the varie- 
gated brand of history for which he was to become 
so justly infamous. His manifest destiny was to 
relieve that particular portion of the university 
curriculum which was devoted to his surroundings 
and epoch of any suspicion of tedium. 
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To be the thyme 

Of coaxing season, 
The comely rhyme 

To grace a reason. 
The metaphor 

Of thin tradition, 
Of valid love. 

Or vain ambition. 

He appeared to have no compunctions concern- 
ing the character of the material he was about to 
leave to his memorialist. Perhaps he began to 
subject his gods to his cynical analysis. Maybe 
he had decided that time would harmonize the 
discrepancy which emphasized the identities of 
renown and notoriety and that good and bad 
would become practically indistinguishable. At 
any rate, he is not suspected to have moralized 
about it. Nor can we imagine that he busied his 
stylus with any such sentiment as — 

Each has his histor)% but each 

Does not desire to be comparative, 

And in recorded annals reach 

The rank distinction of its narrative. 

We have to die to get on file 
And be reviewed in our totality, 

To turn remonstrances of guile 
Or apothegms of immorality. 

However, one cannot dodge predestination. 
Destiny, like the persistent conversationalist, sub- 
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mits to interruptions only to reserve force for a 
final demonstration. 

Urged by a desire to discover the present con- 
dition of the goods and chattels from which he 
had been compelled to sever his connection pre- 
viously, Alcibiades, with all the adroitness of which 
he was master, repudiated his latest efforts to 
humiliate the Attic metropolis and proposed to 
his countrymen an alliance with Tissaphernes, on 
condition that the Athenians would dismiss the 
charges against him and the priests would induce 
the recording deity to erase their curse from the 
beatific register. 

Their rancor had by this time reached the 
reminiscent stage ; it had been so violent at the 
outset that reaction was only natural. 

Excessive vim outwears itself 

To thin attenuation ; 
Which, in a measure, may explain 
How resolutions to refrain 

End in participation. 

The Athenians welcomed him. The predica- 
ment in which they found themselves was suffi- 
ciently desperate not to be affected materially by 
an additional disability. 

When a man gets soaked 

By a tiny patter, 
Then a real wet rain 

Is a little matter. 



J 
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Moreover, the Athenians required a 
change of sentiment or the rehabilitation 
of an old one ; and as Alcibiades 
had never failed to keep them 
L,aiessing, they prepared to be 
astonished. 

Apparently they had not in- 
dulged an idle wish, for. with 
the precipitation which was 
characteristic of Alcibiades, 
that unworthy soon con- 
trolled the Athenian fleet, 
' with which he gained a num- 
ber of important victories. 

However, no matter how 
human nature changes, it is 
always the same, — a paradox that suited Alci- 
biades only too well, for his success revived his 
overbearing traits and he was again compelled to 
leave his native city. Then the coflFers of Persia 
equipped the Lacedaemonian legions and rein- 
forced her fleet to such an extent that in the 
battle of J^%os Potami the last ships of Athens 
were captured by the Spartan Lysander. 

Then humiliated Athens gave her serried oar and mast 
To the victors of the present and the allies of the past. 
Cast aside her burnished armor and her maritime repute 
As her mighty walls were tumbled to the music of the lute ; 
And the Spartans were the masters in the sodden world's mg^J^ 
But she still was rare and regent to the artist and the twrd. 
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At once Squalid intruded upon the boudoirs of 
Sumptuous, — played skittles with the bric-d-brac, 
extended its angular length along the downy 
divans, and cocked its feet upon the alabaster 
mantel-pieces. {The Spartans occupied the Acrop- 
olis at Athens with 
a garrison.) 

The Solonic code 
was discarded and 
haled with every n 
bald mdignity 

Thirty men were 




put in con- 
trol by Lysan- 
der, whose business it was 
to inflict upon the Atheni- 
ans every ingenious misery 
in the venomous budget of a belated vengeance, 
— a calamitous predicament that provided Ald- 
biades with the unanimous conviction that another 
sojourn to Asia Minor would be precisely the 
sanative measure his family physician would 
recommend. 

Dismissing, therefore, all consideration of the 
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few outstanding obligations which render the 
scions of nobility such centres of consuming in- 
terest to the local Shylocks, he hurried to the 
satrap Pharnabasus, by whom he was received 
with the diffusive ostentation which one usually 
reserves for one's relative on the wife's side 




when she arrives, accompanied by a bandbox and 
poll-parrot. 

But this was the last canto. His edition was 
about to go out of print. 

In a shower of spears and arrows from the 
hands of ambushed enemies, Alcibiades trickled 
through the nebulous poriUre that suggests so 
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much and reveals so little, and wafted to his 
Greek chapter in Hades, where he indulged in 
lofty disdain at the shortness of life, and trod with 
his extinguished predecessor, Pericles, the exten- 
sive macadam of good intentions, the materials 
for which he had so liberally supplied the sultry 
management. 

As it is the privilege of the Bard to penetrate 
into the nether regions, — vide Virgil, Dante, and 
others, — ^we can imagine a lull in the conversa- 
tion enlivened by such remarks as — 

•* Dear Pericles, pray tell me true, 
Oh, is it hot enough for you ?' * 

To which the illustrious shade would reply, — 

"Your heat*s in your imagination, 

Allow me to inform 
Your hungry self-appreciation 

You're not so very warm." 

At which his fnend, with ire extreme, 

The other would abuse: 
"I do not notice any steam 

Arising from your shoes.*' 

However, the administration of the Thirty, 
which endured (or, we should say, was endured 
by the Athenians) eight months, was a reign of 
terror. 

Hundreds of citizens were put to death, and 
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travel over the Styx became so brisk in conse- 
quence that the overworked Charon was com- 
pelled to remark, — 




Here's a howdy do. 

Here's a tra-la loo ! 

P&rdon, gentlemen and ladies, 

But inform me what in Hades 

Will you ever do. 

Here's a tra-la-loo ! 



However, the estimation of what other reprisals 
were in store for the citizens was interrupted by 
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the return of the Athenian exiles, who overthrew 
the tyrants and established a democratic govern- 
ment. 

About this time Cyrus the younger desired to 
exchange the satrapy of Asia Minor for the 
throne of Persia, then occupied by his elder 
brother, Artaxerxes II. 

In this project he was assisted by ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries, and at Cunaxa, near Babylon, 
the Persians were completely routed. But, 

Alas, for fate extinguished hope ! 
Some melancholy misanthrope 

This sentiment has uttered : 
*Tis like the haste-attempted bite 
Which tumbles from one's hands to light 

Upon the side that's buttered. 

Or like the jam upon the shelves, 
When we attempt to help ourselves. 

And swallow with the spasm 
That fears detection ; but, alack ! 
The air has gotten in a crack 

And turned it to sarcasm. 

Or like the dust puffs you may see — 
(Excuse this sour philosophy) 

But Cyrus, for his folly, 
Expired, red-handed, in his sins. 
Pierced by obtrusive javelins 

And a poignant melancholy. 

In order to provide this calamity with a truly 
Oriental finishing touch, the Greek leaders were 
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induced to visit the camp of the enemy, and for 
their credulity (which was entirely Greek, and, 
perhaps, of the same character which enabled 
them to believe in their gods) they were treach- 
erously held as hostages. 

Left thus in the very heart of the Persian Em- 
pire, the Greeks were compelled to select other 
leaders, and commenced a retreat that, in fame, 
was to last long, and, in numbers, was to leave 
the band two thousand five hundred short. 

Spite of traitors, famine, hostile troops, snow, 
and bitter cold, they struggled on for months, 
until they reached the Euxine, **a branch of that 
sea whose waters washed the shores of their 
beloved Greece." 

And when they shed their shields and casques, 
Theirs was the glum eclat that asks, — 

Along with its thanksgiving 
And reminiscent aches and ails, — 
Whatever, after all, avails 

The tedium of living ? 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

GENERAL REHABILITATION. 

Olympus being up so high 

And Hellas all so sublunary, 
We can, at least, imagine why 

The Deities were so contrary. 
For by the time the pleadings reached 

The firmament's inverted chasms, 
Their importunities had bleached 

To vapors and to thin miasms. 

Take warning, then, apostate man, 

About to cross misgiving's border. 
The state of the empyrean 

Acoustics may be out of order. 
Fray with behavior; make appeal 

With enterprise and action timely; 
Then what your pictured gods conceal 

Has its apocalypse, sublimely. 

CLOUDS have silver linings — for Philosophy 
and the other fellow. 

Success is fate, the knowing say ; 
Men rise because they're built that way. 
So when with fortune you're a-tilt, 
It shows that you're not Vander-built. 

Disaster as a means of grace depends upon its 

vicarious aspect, and any old anguish will do for 
414 
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moral enlightenment when it takes up its residence 
on the adjoining premises. 

The value of Philosophy 

Has always this restriction : 
*Tis not expected to apply 

Unto your own affliction. 

On this basis the retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks was especially instructive to the Spartans. 
It endorsed their ancient ideas of discipline, even 
when it went backward, and aroused several se- 
ductive reflections on the possibility of conquest. 

In footing up your stock in trade 

To see what most has counted. 
You're apt to find it : Progress made 

By obstacle surmounted. 

The success of the desperate adventure empha- 
sized the hardihood of the fugitives and brought 
into speculative prominence and contrast the 
weakness of the Persian Empire, which, with its 
own overwhelming force and superior advantages, 
could not prevent the escape of a most thoroughly 
beleaguered foe. 

All this, as the logician will observe, was data 
with a penchant, from which it was easy to argue 
to the conclusion that opportunity, in one of her 
myriad guises, stood in the Spartan vestibule with 
her hand upon the knocker, — 
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The d&me who usually waits. 
Intent on favor grandi^. 

When we are deep 

In witless steep, 
Or absent gallivanting. 

On this occasion the Spartans 
not only recognized the lady, but 
would not permit her to depart; 
and with characteristic feminine 
perversity she refused to be scan- 
dalized by the boldness of her 
seizure. 

Scarcely, therefore, had the pros- 
pect of Eastern conquest developed 
itself from the contemplation of 
Persian incapacity before Agesi- 
lius was sent by the Lacedaemo- 
nians into Asia. Here his successes 
made Artaxerxes consider the ad- 
visability of bolts, bands, and clinch 
nails on the under side of his hold 
upon the throne of Persia. 
With the apprehension that urges misery to 
get under the coverlet with queer bedfellows, this 
uneasy monarch opened his bulging wallet to the 
Athenians, at which the long walls were rebuilt 
and a splendid navy equipped for service upon 
the .<^gean. 

It was a good investment, paying large divi- 
dends and securing the timorous principal, for 
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Conon, the Athenian admiral, defeated the Spar- 
tan fleet near Rhodes. 

This victory soon had all the disadvantages and 
inconvenience which distinguish a legal precedent 
All Greece, then under the obnoxious Lacede- 
monian rule, became restively emulous of similar 
prestige, and visions of deliverance from the un- 
endurable coarseness of their conquerors from 
the Peloponnesus were characteristic of their 
wakeful slumbers. Corinth, Argos, 
Thebes, and Athens rebelled, and at 
once the wisdom of the largess 
of Artaxerxes became apparent, 
for the Spartans were com- 
pelled to re- 
call Agesi- 
l4us from 
Asia. 
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And then did brawn and sinew prove. 

With counterpoise erratic. 
That devious ductility 

Was not entirely Attic. 

For the Spartans sent pacific envoys to Artax- 
erxes, who dictated, with the Oriental sagacity 
which comprehends that the pinching shoe has 
been transferred to the other foot, the peace of 
Antalcidas, which concluded the war and saved 
Asia Minor from Lacedaemonian invasion. 

Sparta was now free to continue her Hellenic 
aggression. 

Then why, Olympus mighty, why 
Turned not to baldric all the sky ? 
Why fell not in aggression's path 
Thy bolts of elemental wrath ? 
Why not a hand to stay the gprief 
Or sooth the vacuous belief 
Which Hellas had in the abyss 
To which she plunged from Salamis, 
A sodden pave for the advance 
Of Sparta's brutal arrogance, — 

or in words to that effect, asked the Greek of 
later days, during the progress of an apostasy or 
on occasions when the whalebone and the lining 
abraded through his orthodoxy. 

But Sparta's Day of Jubilee was over. She 
had ventured like the cantatrice from the accus- 
tomed register to the next above, and her voice 
cracked. 
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The Boeotian League, of which 
Thebes was the head, manifested a 
decided opposition to Sparta, and 
an army from the latter state 
invaded the territory of the 
former. 

But servitude, when hardest hit, 

Finds in its dismal urgency 
That there will be a man to fit 

The very worst emci^cncy. 

To officiate, therefore, as 
a detail In the mosaic of such 
philosophy, Epaminondas, 
a general who had de- ■^"^^ 
veloped the Theban 
army to all sorts of 
martial efficiency, pro- 
ceeded to justify any kind of bellicose expecta- 
tion. 

On the field of Leuctra, at the suggestion of 
some B.C. Woodruff, possibly, Epaminondas hurled 
a sort of " guards back" formation against the 
long lines of the Spartans, and broke up, without 
much interference, their time-honored tactics to 
the extent of a complete rout, from which they 
could not rally. 

At once Lacedaemonian prestige was sent 
home in an ambulance, and Persia, now subsi- 
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dized Thebes with the contents of her coffer. 
Messenia was raised from the degradation of her 
Spartan servitude, and began to whet the edge 
of her three-century resentment. 

In the general rehabilitation of ancient mishap 
and grudge that ensued, Arcadia was provided 




with a change of attire by uniting in a league 
with a new head, called Megalopolis. 

In the possibility of harmony, who insinuated 
her apologetic presence at this juncture, Epami- 
nondas attempted to weld Hellas into something 
homogeneous, but the term was not sufficiently 
glib for Hellenic inflection, and, Athens jealously 
withdrawing her indorsement and uniting with the 
precipitation of apprehension to her late antago- 
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nist, Lacedaemon, the expression rapidly degen- 
erated into the obsolete, and the attempt was a 
failure. However, this remarkable statesman was 
not to be thus discouraged from his attempt to 
create material for inscription or bas-relief. He 
had previously assured himself that 

Success requires not something new 
To win applause or recognition. 

But doing things that others do, 
Beyond their range of competition. 

So, to give the indorsement of the bigot to his 
belief, he ran into a Lacedaemonian javelin at 
Mantinea, and at once proceeded immeasurable 
lengths beyond the emulation of his rivals. 

Alas ! When Epaminondas died, Theban glory 
was interred. The same grave received the re- 
mains of both, and the dirge of one did dismal 
service for the other, for coincidently Thebes 
lost the combination of greatness, — a treasury 
that was shortly to be burgled by Philip of 
Macedon — 

To give Demosthenes the chance 

To use his fine specifics 
Of accent, phrase, and resonance. 

And label them Philippics. 

Thus, as we have seen, Athens communicated 
its insidious contagion to all Attica and the allies, 
only, at last, to submit to the vigorous bacilli of 
Sparta, which in turn was overwhelmed by Thebes. 
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The various states of Hellas now degenerated 
into a collection of bedevilled synonymes of dis- 
union. Each had its quarrel and its jealousy, 
and each insisted upon using all the adjacent 
landscape and atmosphere to ventilate the griev- 
ances. Harmony, like Peace, pulled the little 
there was left of her together and departed in a 
search, that has continued from immemorial b.c. 
to the very latest Anno Domini, for a haven that 
lies always just beyond the horizon. 

And with her most vindictive mood 
Exasperated Fate pursued 

The evanescent quarry 
Of changing Hellas, till again 
(To add to the exquisite pain) 

The band played "Annie Laurie." 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



PHILIP OF MACEDON. 



WE are all vicariously useful. If we do not 
attain to personal advantage, we can at 
least point the moral of failure, which is 
in itself an achievement, and become disreputa- 
z' bly conspicuous. 

•, The perversity of individual 
aim is notorious. The 
momentum of a consid- 
erable failure is often 
sufficient to carry a 
few inconspicuous 
successes, a feature 
that is sometimes 
ameliorated by 
the wholesome 
contagion of the 
effort 

If the reader can disentangle the kink from this 
explanation, we will proceed to say that in this 
fashion the Theban general Epaminondas builded 
better than he knew, for during his activities the 
youthful and precocious Macedonian hostage, 
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Philip, observed his martial sagacity and absorbed 
all the wisdom of his forceful tactics. 

He also appropriated what he required of Gre- 
cian philosophy and literature, and found the 
means (by assimilation, perhaps) of mastering an 
adroitness of demeanor and approach that was 
more than Ionic. 

To weld a split. 

To patch a schism. 
By manners fit 

And magnetism. 
Apologize 

Through simulation. 
And mesmerize 

With salutation. 
Revive the spark 

Of loyal ember 
By the remark 

That can remember. 
Glad in the guise, 

In heart sardonic, 
Adroitly wise. 

Keen, and Ionic. 

At the city of his captivity he became familiar 
with the causes of the rise and fall of the various 
Grecian states, and had the genius to formulate a 
policy of his own, and the talent to put it into 
execution. 

This young man's courage was adamantine 
enough to be chiselled, and his will might easily 
have been diluted to iron bitters for a legion. He 
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was sufficiently handsome to be careless, and as 
eloquent as action need ever be. He was not 
troubled with scruples, although at times it is 
suspected that he indulged in drams. Between 
his desires and their gratification there was no 
yawning chasm, and he wielded a bribe as readily 
as a sword. He was as robust as wickedness, 
and as forceful as temptation. 

Opportunity could not disguise herself from 
him, and Fate had decided to adopt him. How- 
ever, he came of a race 
which the refined Athe- 
nians regarded as barba- 
rian, an impression which 
he decided to correct, or 
for which he would provide 
a plausible substitute. In 
this design he was mate- 
rially assisted by the dis- 
position on the part of his 
countrymen to adjust 
themselves to Attic nice- 
ties. 

Candy the cake 
With glossy sweet, 
y And thinly make 

It good to eat. 

It was decided by 
the providence that 
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had his affairs in charge that this many-faceted 
young man should become the ruler of Mace- 
donia at the salad age of twenty-three. 

In order to be picturesque, and distend the 
historian's budget of episode, he determined that 
the exquisite qualities he lacked should be the 
most prominently recognized. This requires ge- 
nius. 

However, he had the strength, the craft, and 
the mind, and these qualifications, like the wards 
of Chicago, covered considerable ground. 

To have the ships and have the men, 

As sung in British lingo, 
With lots of filthy lucre, then 

It is indeed " By Jingo !** 

In case of failure, he was prepared to bandage 
his injured self-esteem with the philosophy of 
Plato, with whom he is credited to have had per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

In order to provide ample room for all this im- 
provement, he enlarged the boundaries of his 
kingdom by the usual violent methods, and called 
his extension an empire. 

Made latitude supple 

And longitude wax, 
And bounds, without scruple, 

In vistas relax. 

To emphasize the sophistry that the pupil can 
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always improve upon the methods of the 1 
Philip 

(Dear reader, will you please observe 
The calm indifference and nerve 
With which we boldly say or sing 
Just week-day Philip, minus Kii^ ?) 




Philip organized a most effective army, and per- 
petrated the famous Macedonian Phalanx, the 
front rank of which was protected by five rows 
of brisding spear-points. 

It was painfully effective. When the hitherto 
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victorious Spartans beheld it approaching, their 
attitude became much the same as that of the 
coon who inquired of the famous Crockett, as the 
latter directed his unerring aim that way, "Is that 
you, Davy? don't trouble yourself to shoot, Fll 
come down." 

Bestirred by the appeals of the eloquent De- 
mosthenes, the Greeks finally realized the pre- 
dicament into which the Macedonian monarch 
was leading them. 

The sacred war declared by the Amphictyons 
against the Locrians g^ve King Philip the oppor- 
tunity to march through Thermopylae unchal- 
lenged, and then — his intentions did not require 
advertisement. 

Thebes and Athens, in reluctant unison, under- 
took to repel the invaders, but the famous Phalanx 
did its deadly work, and Hellas once more was 
converted into a squirming boulevard for the 
tread of the conqueror. 

The forceful methods of this youthful leader 
are sufficient 

To prove that when we view success 

In its supreme totality, 
Its true ensemble, more or less. 

Is individuality. 

As a matter of fact, the lamented Mr. Emerson 
argued that success was a constitutional trait, 
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from which one is privileged to deduce the suspi- 
cion that Philip (King Philip) was marvellously 
robust. 

While the fever of con- 
quest was at its height, 
this uneasy sovereign de- 
cided that he would pen 
trate into Asia Mi no 
and move the horizon 
of Macedonia into the vi' 
interior of the Per- Hi 
sian Empire. Fate, // ^T/JL^mMStr^ 
however, had de- /j^^Mr^^^^^?^ 
cided differently, — — ' "~'^~~ 

she generally does, 
you know, which in a measure will explain her sex. 

Pausanias, an individual whose prime distinction 
appeared to be that he had been insulted by At- 
tains, unable to vent his spleen upon the principal 
of his humiliation, selected, as is often the case, 
a conspicuous proxy, and mollified his resentment 
by inflicting disaster upon another. 

It is asserted that he was encouraged in this 
desperate design by the heir apparent — Alexan- 
der — himself, who instilled into the ears of the 
angry man the poison of Euripides, a poet who, 
unhappily, had provided the desperate Medea 
with the murderous sentiments entirely adjustable 
to such a contingency. 
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Philip, to whom he had appealed in vain for 
redress of his naked wrongs, became the centre 
of attack ; and as the unwitting sovereign was 
about to present himself and his dignities to the 
attention of the audience which had gathered to 




witness the marriage of his daughter, Pausanias, 
approaching stealthily, thrust his dagger into the 
penetralia of the hapless king, and Philip — Philip 
of Macedon — applied for ferriage across the Styx. 



And pondered on the nether side 
The emptiness of punctured pride. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ALEXANDER. 

O Philip, king of Macedon 

(Than whom but few were grander). 
He had a most ambitious son 

Whose name was Alexander; 
Who in his time became so great 

And won so many battles, — 
He owned his neighbors' real estate 

And all their goods and chattels. 

In all his splendid realm and court 

No one, in terms unhappy, 
Dared call him "Alec," just for short. 

Or " hi, old man," or " chappy." 
His dignity was so stupen- 

Dous (when he chose to don it), 
They could (had they but matches then) 

Have struck a light upon it. 

He could inspire the sage or dunce ; 

His will — no one could shun it; 
Whatever he desired, at once 

They straightway up and "done it." 
To rule this wicked world he "fit" 

And conquered all objection, 
And would have had the moon, but it 

Said " No" upon " reflection." 

He was the world's epitome 

Of royalty and polish. 
For what he didn't like, why he 

Could instantly abolish. 
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His repartees, perforce were fit, 
They flew from town to city; 

Ob, yes, you need not question it, 
A king is alwa3rs witty. 

And thus whatever he might do 

Received applause emphatic, 
Qear from the muddy Indus to 

The gleaming Adriatic; 
Until he grew so very vain 

(This more than human creature). 
It soon developed from a pain 

To a malignant feature. 

They gave him lotion, salve, and squill. 

Used irritant and plaster. 
And doses drastic by the gill 

To save their royal master. 
But no, just like the meanest lout. 

His projects, his ambition. 
His brief, brief candle flickered out 

And he became tradition. 



THE assassination of Philip did not conclude 
his activities. Like the popular author, 
he was posthumously prolific, and his best 
work came into prominence after his death. 

Alexander, his son, was born coincidendy 
with the defeat of the Illyrians and the success 
of his father's horses in the Olympian chariot- 
races. 

From early years his individuality was so de- 
cided that his clothes were fitted to it, and he was 
cultivated to the last degree^ — whatever that is — 
by such a man as Aristotle, from whom he gained 
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enough medical science to know that after undue 
elation reaction was sure to follow, and sufficient 
natural history to be able, as a rule, to distinguish 
himself from the beast. 

He paraded the suburbs of various kinds of 
knowledge with the Platonic affection for learning 
that seldom ventures further than the vestibule. 




in music, and 
especially pro- 
ficient in the notes 
AuuHDu wu uiLLu IN Huuc. wWch he compelled 
the local lenders to 
endorse. He made a pillow at night of the Iliad 
(doubtless absorbing his intimacy with it in that 
way), and, next to himself, he admired the petu- 
lant Achilles, and had much of the resonant 
vocabulary accredited to that hero. 

He learned to ride the "high horse" by his 
successful management of the spirited Bucepha- 
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lus, a Steed which no man had previously dared 
to bestride. 

His complexion was fair in the morning and 
ruddy at night, alternating to one or the other 
extreme in proportion to the satisfaction of his 
convivial tendencies. 




His remarks were characterized by an unhappy 
readiness. He abounded in repartee, although at 
times his wisdom neglected to be valet to his wit, 
a discrepancy that was not rebuked by contempo- 
raneous criticism, — as a sovereign is always epi- 
grammatic and erudite. 

His habits were paradoxical, under the circum- 
stances, distinguished by the simplicity which is a 
virtue in the rich and all that can be expected of 
the poor. 
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To women he was as considerate and chival- 
rous as die centre of observation ought to be, and 
was as magnanimous in victory as the contempla- 
tion of success could make him. 

From all this splendid elevation of gift and 
attribute, upon which he balanced uneasily for an 
instructive period, he slid down the picturesque 
groove of vanity into an abyss that was top sum- 
mit to his associates. 

At the age of twenty Alexander manifested a 
skill in statesmanship and military sagacity which 
is seldom found outside of the bounds of juvenile 
self^stimation or weather-soaked experience. 

Youth is the time, 'tis said, to show 

Your quality and mettle; 
At all events, it is the time 
When lads dispose of themes sublime 

That sages cannot settle. 

To punish the revolting Thebans he levelled 
their city to the ground and sold the inhabitants 
as slaves, an example the consideration of which 
required no *' firstly," "secondly," or "thirdly," 
my dear brethren, to safely lodge in the inner- 
most conviction of the intending rebel. 

In acknowledgment of this radical demonstra- 
tion all the forces of Greece marshalled on the 
discretion side of valor and made prompt if un- 
willing obeisance to this prodigy, who immediately 
prepared to invade Persia. 
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In 334 B.C., Alexander managed to transport 
thirty thousand infantry and forty-five hundred 
cavalry into Asia Minor. 

To provide an endorsement of Homeric litera- 
ture and a stimulating example to his followers, 
Alexander was the first (after the precedent estab- 
lished by his favorite Achilles) 
to leap upon the Asiatic coast. 

The thud of this contact 
was almost seismic. It was 
felt first at the river Gra- 
ricus, and next at _ 




Issus, the latter of which, 
in consonance with his 
elaborate idea, he at- 
tacked on account (pos- 
sibly) of its consonants. From these victories he 
hurried southward and punctured the Persian 
Tyre, an assault of sufficient difficulty to strain 
to the point of rupture the patience of the om- 
nipotent Alexander and the ingenuity of his 
engineers. 

To bridge the difficulty, Alexander was com- 
pelled to construct an elaborate stone pier in 
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order to operate his machines, for Tyre was situ- 
ated upon an island. 

However, success had developed into a habit 
with this young man which insisted upon gratifi- 
cation ; therefore, after the reduction of this dty, 
the Conqueror (as he now insisted upon calling 
himself, with all the side issues of ratiJi- 




cation from his obsequious court) proceeded to 
Egypt, which he subdued, in advance, with his 
reputation. 

In this country he placed Great Britain under 
everlasting obligations by founding that target for 
the guns of the English navy — Alexandria. 

Apparently numbers were incentives to this 
youthful prodigy, and disadvantage had tonic 
action, for with his comparatively insignificant 
forces he routed one million Persians on the field 
of Arbela. 
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Babylon was subdued and occupied, Persepolis 
reduced to ashes with the fires of vengeance for 
the destruction of Athens, and Darius, in order to 
escape the alternative of captivity at the tail of 
a chariot, made use of the ''sovereign specific" 
so popular with jeopardized royalty by commit- 
ting vicarious suicide at the hands of one of his 
nobles. 

To observe so many august edifices topple in 
acknowledgment of his assault was inordinately 
gratifying to Alexander. 

In so far as his age was concerned, he was 
** little, but oh, my!'' In regard to his enemies 
the proposition was reversed. On this basis he 
coquetted with Oriental providence and pro- 
ceeded eastward. 

Evidently the Houri had decided to reciprocate, 
for the defences, usually so invulnerable, were 
levelled into supine macadam to accommodate 
this interesting invader. 

His reputation preceded him in a skirmish line 
so effective that when the bulk of his army arrived 
the rest was easy. 

At the river Hydaspes an interesting episode 
transgressed the bounds of propriety : Porus, an 
Indian prince, was so perforated by the holes of 
defeat that he became the original, although un- 
aware, Porus plaster. 

At the river Hyphasis, Alexander had his first 
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experience with mutiny. His army refused to 
advance farther, and the commander, accustomed 
only to conquer, was obliged to concur. 

However, there are more ways than one to 
make the acquaintance of jeopardy. The army 
insisted upon an immediate return. Alexander 
submitted by a diplomatic descent of the Indus 
upon vessels hurriedly prepared for that pur- 
pose. 

The troops returned by way of Gedrosia, a suc- 
cession of inhospitality and desert, and suffered, 
in addition to the ordinary hardships to which 
the rank and file are subjected, the cruel in- 
crement of an arid necessity that had neglected 
its oases. 

Ten years after the passage of the Helles- 
pont, Alexander reached Babylon, where his over- 
worked ambition indulged in a recuperative siesta. 

Alexander had ideas. 

TTiey were inconvenient to others and trouble- 
some to himself, but genuine mental effort is 
seldom a revery. 

He did not argue himself into prominence, nor 
did he dream his various strategies. 

He thought it out, 
Then fought it out, 

A method of advancement 
Injurious 
To spurious 

And undesigned enhancement 
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Alexander had selected Babylon as the seat of 
his authority. From this military ** hullo, centrar* 
he proposed to radiate in every desirable direc- 
tion. If he was to figure in history and tradition, 
it should be done comprehensively. 

To endorse the suspicion that diplomacy is a 
prime essential in the equipment of power, he 
married the Persian Princess Roxana, and simi- 
larly compelled many of his officers to add to their 
fund of experience. 

By such intermarriage he attempted to bridge 
the chasm of racial distinction between the Per- 
sians and the Greeks, desiring to keep all future 
fracases within the family limits, forgetful, appar- 
endy, of the fact that the more confined the dis- 
turbance the louder the explosion. 

In the past, Persia and Greece could be in har- 
mony only on a basis of mutual jeopardy ; in this 
instance the condition was repeated — and Cupid 
was the foe. 

To confer further distinction upon the Persians, 
Alexander permitted twenty thousand of them to 
occupy the first files of his Macedonian phalanx 
and receive from the enemy the initial (which was 
usually the last) attack ; for this terrible forma- 
tion, so potent in the hands of its inventor, Philip 
was, under the masterly direction of his son, irre- 
sistible. 

Inasmuch as possible he ameliorated his victo- 
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ries by respecting the religious rites and social 
ceremonies of the defeated. It was more than 
philosophy, he had discovered, to be adjustable 
in the capacity of victor, and it went many leagues 
beyond sophistry to know when to quit 

Instead of removing the conquered satraps 
he restrained them. He was king of kings. 
He ruled by conquest and the example it en- 
gendered, and yielded to idiom and custom for 
prestige. 

Advance was the necessity ; bivouac disastrous. 
Past victories required the endorsement of present 
achievement, and habitual progress was the most 
effective rebuke he could administer to incipient 
rebellion. 

In thirteen years he controlled every kingdom 
and principality from the Indus River to lUyria, 
Epirus, and the Ionian Sea. His progress was 
marked by all the sorrow involved in the advance 
of determination. 

At such times he corrected the philosophy of 
his beloved Aristotle by a persistent embrace of 
opportunity, which he would not relax until the 
caress was returned. 

To prove that Fate does not depend 

Upon caprice or chances, 
And show the void *twixt can't and can, 
If circumstances make the man 

Or man makes circumstances. 
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His attacks were relentless, but, having con- 
quered, his martial ardor subsided, and he mani- 
fested a diplomatic, if not a heartfelt, leniency. 

However, if the methods were desperate, the 
results were beneficent. 




All that was best, accompanied by considerable 
that was not, of Greek culture and civilization he 
introduced so effectively into the countries of his 
conquest that centuries after his death the bene- 
fits remained. 

The melodious cadences of the Greek tongue 
prevailed to relieve the transaction of early diplo- 
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macy of acerbity, and grace international court- 
ship with an irresistible seductiveness. 



And then — alas! 
It came to pass 

That this undoubted rarity 
Died just in time 
To shun the crime 

Of threadbare popularity. 



Which brings to mind 
A case in kind 

For which to make apology ; 
Unless we pause 
And thus be cause 

Of jubilant doxology. 
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